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The GKN Group believes strongly in what the economists call vertical 
integration. Expressed more simply, this means doing the job yourself from 


start to finish. The Lysaght companies provide a good example. 


Lysaghts begin with ore—they mine it; they produce steel; 

they operate rolling mills and rod mills; they have press snops and 
galvanizing plants; and they market steel in sheet form and as 
finished products—principally wire netting, link fencing and farm 
buildings and equipment. Can integration go farther than this? 

It can and does. Lysaghts are also constructional engineers for such 
projects as power stations, gas works and factories. They design 


them, they fabricate the steelwork for them and they erect them. 


Such relative independence is not unusual in the GKN Group. 
But, allied to it, there is a strong measure of interdependence between 
companies. What one cannot do, another can—and what all can do 


together is to provide a service in steel as complete as you will find anywhere. 


vee GROUP OF COMPANIES 


FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD., (HEAD OFFICE) LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAFFS. 
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Steel, Wire and Wood are fabricated by 
BOULTON & PAUL LTD. for Building, 
Agriculture and Industry. Four Departments, 
each a specialist manufacturing and marketing 
entity, contribute to the common aim—to pro- 
vide Architects, Engineers, Builders, Farmers 
and Industrialists with high quality products 


and a first-class service. 





Boulton & Paul 
Limited 


NORWICH - BIRMINGHAM 


FABRICATION AND ERECTION OF 
STRUCTURAL STEELWORK, DUTCH 
BARNS, GRAIN DRYING AND 
OTHER FARM BUILDINGS 


MANUFACTURE OF WOOD WINDOWS, 
DOORS, KITCHEN FITMENTS AND 
OTHER STANDARD JOINERY 


MANUFACTURE OF CHAIN LINK, 
SHEEP NETTING AND OTHER 
TYPES OF WIRE FENCING 


SUPPLY AND ERECTION 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD OF ALL 
TYPES OF CHAIN LINK, WIRE, 
WOOD AND CONCRETE FENCING 


sa Write for further information to Riverside Works, Norwich 


AP, BP33 
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from 
plantation to 
product 


... between the tree and the tyre, the many processes 
that transform raw latex into a vital part of 

daily life are accomplished on Shaw machinery. 

Since its infancy, the rubber industry has 

relied on Francis Shaw to fulfil its requirements 

for the complete range of processing plant. 


The Shaw-McNeil *‘ Bag-o-matic’’ speedily and 
automatically cures all tyres from cycle to giant 
truck sizes. Supplied ready for coupling to supply 
lines. Steam-air or hot water curing as required. 


————n 





FRANCIS SHAW make the machines for the rubber and plastics industries 


FULLY DETAILED LITERATURE ON ALL FRANCIS SHAW EQUIPMENT IS AVAILABLE 


Francis Shaw 





FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER 11 ENGLAND 
Telegrams: “ Calender’? Manchester Telephone: East 1415-8 Telex: 66-357 


London Office: 22 Great Smith Street London SW1 Telephone: ABBey 3245 Telegrams: Vibrate London Telex: 22250 


Canada: Francis Shaw (Canada) Ltd Grahams Lane Burlington Ontario Tel: Nelson 4-2350 Grams: Calender Burlington Ontario 


OVERSEAS AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


P.2573 
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CANADIAN BOILERS 


THE WEIR GROUP : 
G. & J. WEIR LTD 





G. & Jj. WEIR LTD., 


This unit is one of six large Weir Electro-feed Pumps which 
are being supplied to the Hydro-electric Power Commission 
of Ontario, Canada, for their new Richard L. Hearn Genera- 
ting Station. It is complete with 3,000 h.p. motor and variable 
speed fluid coupling. Its output is 735,000 pounds (328 tons) 
per hour, with a discharge pressure of 2,260 p.s.i. When 
installed, two of these pumps will be working together, with 
a third as a stand-by, in each of the two Power Station Units 
6 and 7. 


© DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. * WEIR HOUSING CORP. LTD. © 


WEIR VALVES LTD. 





« WM. SIMONS & CO. LTD. ° W. R. SKINNER LTD. 


ELECTROFEEDERS 
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CATHCART, GLASGOW, S.4 


ZWICKY LTD. 
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Announcing 














the expanded services of 


RAYMOND INTERNATIONAL 


To serve more efficiently the Commonwealth nations 
and the sterling areas, Raymond International has estab- 
lished a subsidiary with offices at Wingate House, 93/107 
Shaftesbury Ave., London, W-1. The new London office is 
thoroughly equipped to undertake the complete construction 
of most types of civil works and processing facilities, from 
field surveys and soil investigations to completion. 


For over half a century Raymond has been engaged in 
world-wide construction, so the name is already well known 
in many parts of the globe. Now, with the inauguration of 
Raymond International (U.K.) Ltd., we look forward to pro- 
viding a wider range of services than ever before. If you are 
contemplating construction, we should like to discuss your 
requirements with you. Please write or telephone. 








These are a few of the 
many types of 
RAYMOND CONSTRUCTION 


Petroleum and Processing Facilities 
Foundations Ports, Harbours 
Airports Bridges 
Tunnels Hospitals 
Highways Power Plants 
Housing Developments 
Water Supply Systems 
Processing Plants 


YIVIOND 


INTERNATIONAL (U KJ LTD, 






RAYMOND INTERNATIONAL (U. K.) 
CONSTRUCTION, LTD. 
AND 
CENTRILINE LTD. 
Tel. No. REGent 7536 
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THE WORLD IS CRYING OUT FOR MORE POWER 
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East-West Menu 


HEN two states are as far apart in their interests, their political habits, 

and their concepts of life as the Soviet Union and the United States, 

any initiative aimed at a better relationship is liable to contain the seeds 
of fresh misunderstandings. There are always objections to such an initiative, 
and some of them are likely to be valid up to a point. Mr Dulles used to weigh 
up the objections and allow them to prevail ; while he was alive, the cohesion of 
the western alliance, the bird in the hand, came before any chancy and uncertain 
attempt at a new departure in east-west relations. Towards the end of his life 
it did appear that the rigidities of alliance diplomacy were becoming irksome to 
him, and the risks of declining to meet the Russians at close quarters were 
beginning to speak with a strident voice of their own. No one can say he would 
not have opted for a new departure if he had lived. 

Mr Eisenhower, taking direct charge of American foreign policy for the 
closing phase of his presidential life, has surprised everyone by inviting Mr 
Khrushchev to Washington and offering to go to Moscow himself. The first 
source of misunderstanding contained in this startling new turn of events 
appeared at the moment he made the announcement: what are the meetings 
for? During the July weeks when the invitation to Washington was actually 
being discussed with Moscow through the conventional, secret diplomatic 
channel, Mr Eisenhower in public had stuck firmly to his view that a summit 
conference would not be justified unless the foreign ministers at Geneva could 
make more progress than they were making. When he was reminded of this 
at his press conference on August 3rd, he indicated that he had not changed 
his opinion: he identified a summit meeting with negotiation, which would be 
“absolutely impractical . . . unless we could count on some positive result”; 
whereas the discussions of mutual problems which he had in mind with Mr 
Khrushchev were “exploratory rather than any attempt at negotiation.” 

It could be replied that a series of exploratory talks which made certain the 
success of a later, formal meeting would be necessarily more important than 
the formal meeting itself. However, Mr Eisenhower left a clear impression 
that to him a meeting of the two heads of government, the American and 
the Russian, was something less than a summit conference as it has been con- 
ventionally pictured—that is, a meeting of at least four heads of government 
after the model of the first Geneva conference of 1955. And he emphasised 
that he had no intention of being a spokesman for the western powers. 

This may not suit Mr Khrushchev at all. To Mr Khrushchev the importance 
of a meeting rests on the size of the decisions which the participants are able 
to take ; and the addition of other heads of governments to the two who matter 
would tend to restrict their power of decision, not to enlarge it. There have 
certainly been times in the past year when Mr Khrushchev would have seized 
the chance of a conventional summit meeting, Mr Macmillan, General de Gaulle, 
German advisers, and all. But in the last two months he has unaffectedly been 
after what he plainly regards as bigger game. Now he has bagged it, he is 
exuberant ; and he will obviously be tempted to put it to President Eisenhower 
that if they two decide anything, they have the power to impose their decision 
on the others. To him a summit for two is more than a conventional summit 
meeting, not less. What is more, he has already this year several times showed 
his impatience with important men (Mr Macmillan was the first) who come to 
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Moscow declaring themselves interested in exploration, or 
reconnaissance, and not in negotiation. 

When an American President shows, as Mr Eisenhower 
doubtless will, more concern for the opinions of absent allies 
than seems reasonable to the master of the Soviet Union, 
Mr Khrushchev may be impatient. He has never managed 
to understand that Nato is a thing with a raison d’étre and 
an existence of its own, not just an American creature. He, 
too, has allies, it must be remembered ; and some of them— 
the Chinese, for example, or the east Germans—being in 
close and hostile contact with the western alliance at points 
where Russian and American interests directly clash, probably 
fear that any Russian-American reconciliation would be at 
their expense. Dr Adenauer for reasons that are obvious, 
and General de Gaulle for more inscrutable reasons of his 

wn, feel the same thing ; so, no doubt, do Mr Synghman 
Rhee, President Diem, and General Franco. It is easy to 
imagine that similar fears might trouble a British government, 
enjoying a close and privileged alliance with the United States 
and still conscious of vulnerable overseas interests in the 
Middle East and elsewhere ; but Mr Macmillan and Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd have creditably submerged any such feelings 
in the recognition that a winding-up of the cold war would 
bring incalculably greater benefits to Britain, as to the world. 


oO far, the allied misgivings about Mr Eisenhower’s 
S exchange of invitations with Mr Khrushchev have been 
kept beneath the surface; their only overt effect is that Mr 
Eisenhower must undertake from August 27th to September 
5th a more elaborate and burdensome tour in western 
Europe—Bonn, London, Paris—than seems either prudent 
or strictly necessary. General de Gaulle has things of his 
own that he wants to discuss with the American President, 
in addition to the subject of Mr Khrushchev: France’s claim 
to be consulted on world-wide policy ; France’s place in Nato 
and in the nuclear club; the American attitude towards 
Algeria as the next United Nations Assembly approaches. 

Dr Adenauer, having secured Mr Eisenhower’s promise 
to visit him in Germany, has gone off on holiday, persuaded, 
as it seems, by his foreign ministry to leave till then his next 
salvo of warnings against the danger of dealing with the 
Russians. His delegation at the foreign ministers’ conference 
at Geneva played out its role of prophet of doom to the full ; 
the west German dislike of western offers to allow the 
Russians any vestige of a control function in all Berlin, or 
to accept limitations on the western forces there, or to estab- 
lish any east and west German consultative body, was never 
concealed. Now the west Germans can feel satisfied that 
in the end the ministers adjourned on August 5th with 
nothing agreed, but with the pressure of a Berlin crisis visibly 
deflated. The deflation cannot be attributed to any actual 
move made by either side towards a settlement, nor even 
mainly to Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s dogged efforts to keep the 
talks free from heat and stop them from openly seizing up. 
The main reason can only be that the Americans and the 
Russians contrived to give each other the impression that a 
real negotiation between those two, though it might be diffi- 
cult, was not altogether impossible once the right setting could 
be found. If Mr Eisenhower’s talks with Mr Khrushchev 
are to have any meaning, they must be steps to such a 
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negotiation between the two greatest powers. 

What can they negotiate about? When the foreign 
ministers were about to start work at Geneva in May, their 
agenda was compared in The Economist to the menu in a 
third-rate café where the most interesting dishes are crossed 
off before the meal begins. For all their trust in Mr 
Eisenhower personally, his European allies will be fetching 
out their pencils as he crosses the Atlantic to meet them at 
the end of this month ; and his allies in the Far East, less 
powerful but certainly not less intransigent in their own 
claims, will be just as keenly on the watch. So, too, will 
Mr Khrushchev’s allies in Asia and Europe. In the east-west 
crisis over the Middle East just a year ago, the Chinese Com- 
munist rulers did not hide their anger when Mr Khrushchev 
proposed a summit meeting without them. Their attitude 
now is likely to be comparable, at best, to that expressed by 
the grudging welcome which General de Gaulle’s spokesman 
gave to the Eisenhower-Khrushchev meetings—“ on condi- 
tion that the international interests of the allies of the 
United States are respected.” They are bound to urge Mr 
Khrushchev to press their claim for recognition as the sole 
legitimate government of China, while continuing to insist 
on their right to recover their offshore islands by force. 

Germany and China are not questions that the two leading 
men of west and east are likely to settle this autumn. 
What, then, can they settle ? So many of the questions that 
divide them are matters that have come to be accepted as 
vital interests, on which concession is equated with surrender, 
and on which the allies of each maintain rigid and, as things 
stand, unattainable claims. Yet they are two men with a 
lively aversion from war, and aware that if the east-west 
conflict is allowed to drift undeflected on its course, war is 
the logical outcome sooner or later. If they are to change 
the course they must begin somewhere. 


LMOST certainly it will be a modest beginning. Conceiv- 
A ably it could be made on the control of nuclear tests. 
This has the advantage of being primarily the two powers’ 
own concern ; if they agreed, the British Government would 
not be likely to stand out ; a common attitude towards the 
threatened spread of nuclear weapons in the world generally 
might not then be inconceivable. The differences that now 
separate the two sides in that other, half-forgotten Geneva 
conference are in part simple questions of the confidence of 
each in the other’s good faith, and in part merely tactical. 
They are not impossible to bridge. 

Only in time would such an agreement, if it were faithfully 
observed, tend to establish the idea that east-west treaties 
were possible and not necessarily imprudent in themselves. 
It might be accompanied by a self-denying agreement, in the 
areas of disputed or divided control—Central Europe, China 
and the Indo-Chinese states, the Middle East—to do nothing 
on either side to make the conflicts more active or the tension 
worse. If this weighed too heavily on the restless Mr 
Khrushchev, an American offer to expand east-west trade 
might make it more acceptable. All this is modest, but the 
first fruits of Mr Eisenhower’s attempt to reverse the downhill 
trend of fifteen years are bound to be modest. Success 
depends only partly on him and Mr Khrushchev ; the allies, 
on either side, will need to show self-denial. 
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An ABC of Economic Policy 





The barriers in the way of greater prosperity for Britain 
are not the sort that can be conquered by new technical 


economic devices. 
a change in moods 


T is just conceivable that the third report of the Cohen 
Council, published last week, and the Radcliffe report on 
monetary policy, due to be published next week, will 

together mark something of a gentle climacteric in economic 
moods in this country. Within limits, that change is much to be 
desired. Perhaps the best delineation of these desirable limits 
can be found in the Cohen Council’s own latest report about 
what it now calls “for many countries the great unsolved 
problem of economic policy, i.e. how to hold a middle course 
between the mood and measures of restraint, which stop prices 
rising but also hold back output and employment, and those 
of expansion, which stimulate output and employment but 
lead to constantly rising prices.” It would be a misconception 
to say that the council has changed its tune and its truisms 
about this problem compared with previous reports ; 
what can be said, however, is that it now feels itself 
constrained to address some of its admonitery remarks 


What is wanted is rather 


to a different part of its audience. 

This difficulty—that one is always addressing at least two 
different audiences, the right and the left—is endemic for any 
economists in a democracy, especially just before an election. 
The things that it is appropriate and useful to say to instinctive 
conservatives are apt to encourage all the wrong ideas when 
they are also said to instinctive Labour men and trade 
unionists. So, in advance of the election and the Radcliffe 
discussions, it may be convenient this week to take the simplest 
typographical way out: to set down an ABC of economic 
policy in three columns. On the left, below, the vital truisms 
underlying the “ great unsolved problem of economic policy,” 
as so often expressed nowadays in committee and commission 
reports ; next to them, the marginal comment on these many- 
sided truisms that needs to be addressed to the left ; and then 
next, on the right, the margiual comment that apparently still 
needs to be addressed to conservatives : 


Vital Truisms 


(A) The measures which the British 
Government took to restrain demand in 
1955-57 were (1) inescapable in the cir- 
cumstances ; (2) did not immediately work 
to stop price inflation ; and (3) when they 
did work necessarily had disadvantages. 


Marginal Comment for 


Expansionists 


(A) The measures were inescapable 
mainly because organised labour could not 
be persuaded or (in the state of public 
opinion then) forced to accept any alterna- 
tive policy to stave off economic crisis. The 
main reason why they did not immediately 
work to stop inflation was that the big 
trade unions went on presenting, and secur- 
ing, claims for increases in wages far in 
excéss of increases in productivity, even 
when it was apparent that these increases 
would force more of their members out of 
their jobs. 





(B) It is therefore highly desirable that 
some alternative means of curbing inflation 
should be found, other than the policy of 
inducing and tolerating under-demand 
which the Conservatives have used during 
this Parliament ; what are wanted are a 
mood and measures of policy which will 
ensure that money incomes do not rise in 
total more than output does, even when the 
economy is more fully extended. 


__ 





(C) The new policy required is therefore 
at least as much a psychological as an 
€conomic one ; it would need to work its 
effects in the hearts and minds of men 





(B) This does not mean, on any inter- 
pretation, that there is a need to substitute 
physical controls over demand (licensing 
regulations, tighter use of planning permis- 
sion, import restrictions, hire purchase con- 
trols, etc.) for market controls over it 
(Bank rate, etc.) ; the former merely seek 
to create the same eventual restraints on 
production as the latter create, but seem 
generally (one awaits the Radcliffe Com- 
mittee’s judgment on this) to do it less 
efficiently. 





(C) The hearts and minds that need to 
change and harden are those of the general 
public, against whose resolutely massed 
opinion big union leaders could not (and 





Marginal Comment for 
Stabilisers 


(A) Even when the growth of short time 
working and the unhappy experience of the 
London bus strike did eventually cause the 
unions to accept curbs upon natiénal infla- 
tion (mainly by extending the interval 
between wage battles), the great disadvan- 
tage of the policy of restraining demand 
remained : it had reduced the rate of 
growth of national output, and maximum 
attainable growth of output should be a 
pre-eminent aim of any sensible domestic 
economic policy. 


(B) What a new policy would mean, 
however, is that a totally different attitude 
towards income inflation should be incul- 
cated in the minds of the public ; success 
would be achieved when press headlines 
about a “turn for the worse” in a wage 
dispute were automatically taken to mean 
that fears were mounting of an inflationary 
wage settlement, rather than merely fears 
of such a relatively minor inconvenience as 
a strike. In the past, by constantly setting 
up courts of inquiry with implicit instruc- 
tions to try to run away from strikes, Con- 
servative Ministers of Labour have actively 
encouraged public opinion to drift the 
other way. 


(C) But private industry and the Gov- 
ernment have their part to play if the public 
mood is finally to change. Nothing would 
be more likely to alter the climate of 


396 


rather than through particular changes in 
the present admixture of economic weapons 
which the Government uses (though some 
changes in these—e.g. perhaps greater 
reliance on high interest rates and less on 
high taxes—may well be desirable). 


would not want to) press strikes through 
to the point of inflationary settlements. It 
is a tempting idea to the Left that discri- 
minatory government action against divi- 
dends or profits might induce union leaders 
themselves to go slow on wage claims, even 
while a climate of public opinion remains 
that would in the end allow most of those 
claims to be granted ; but the idea is moon- 
shine. Some of the most publicised wage 
battles during recent years of both boom 
and recession have been against nationalised 
industries which, so far from making 
exorbitant profits, have been making large 
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opinion against wage inflation than a cam- 
paign of price cutting by big commercial 
enterprises now ; this is a test of whether 
managements will be more sagacious about 
their own and the nation’s long-term 
interests than the unions have been. On the 
side of government there is a strong case, as 
mentioned by the Cohen Council, for 
widening the terms of reference of all 
courts of inquiry, instructing them to take 
into account the general economic conse- 
quences of any settlement they envisage ; 
and also for ministers themselves to state 
firmly from time to time what they believe 





losses, 


T would be easy to extend this alphabet of economic policy 
from A to Z, by considering subsidiary issues. But the 
simple ABC is sufficient for now. It is not an ABC of economic 
expertise, but a resumé of simple human facts, which most 
people recognise to be true whenever they pause to think for 
five minutes—although surprisingly few are willing to face 
them constantly. The role of economic science in government 
is important only up to a point ; its ordinary task is so to influ- 
ence the forces of market demand and public action that the 
country has the maximum opportunity of achieving the growth 


to be the maximum wage increases which 
prosperous industries can afford in the light 
of current trends in productivity. 


in living standards which its capabilities offer, as modified by 
whatever redistribution of income its electorate desires and as 
circumscribed by the degree of firmness towards particular 
vested interests that its public mood permits. At present the 
main trouble in this country does not lie in imperfections in 
pure economic forces, which are being induced to work reason- 
ably well, nor in the capabilities for economic growth, which 
are immense ; it lies in the long lag of the public mood behind 
current opportunities, and the failure hitherto of sufficient 
leaders of opinion to push it on its way. 


A Brink in the Making ? 


Various interests clash in Laos, but ‘north Vietnam, the real 
trouble-maker, can probably be kept in order 


F ever a country seemed marked out for neutrality, that 
I country was surely Laos. Surrounded by more populous 
and more powerful neighbours—of which the largest 
' happens to be China—it is incapable, if unaided, of offering 
a threat to anybody. The cautious ex-premier who is now 
the Laotian ambassador to France, Prince Souvanna Phouma, 
was profoundly conscious of his country’s weakness and of 
the permanence of China’s presence on its northern doorstep. 
In visits to Peking and Hanoi three summers ago, the prince 
affirmed the neutrality of Laos and exchanged vows of 
adherence to the “five principles” with the Chinese and 
north Vietnamese communists. The present prime minister, 
Mr Phoui Sananikone, has shown himself far readier to repay 
the Americans for their heavy investment in the Laotian army 
and civil service by anti-communist words and deeds. 

Mr. Phoui’s critics have called his attitude provocative, and 
point to the trouble along the country’s northern border as 
evidence that to treat communists as dissidents only makes 
matters worse. This argument is convincing only up to a 
point, and particularly to people with short memories. It has 
an unconvincing ring to those who remember that four years 
ago, the communist Pathet Lao forces were launching far 
heavier attacks against the government forces than those lately 
in the headlines ; and that, simultaneously, Peking and Hanoi 
were accusing Laos of having joined Seato (the south-east 
Asia treaty), and the United States of turning Laos into a 
military base. Is this not where we came in? For during 
the past three months, the communist radios have revived 


these accusations, disregarding the point that, if Laos really 
had joined Seato four years ago, it would be unnecessary for 
it to join a second time ; and that, if the Americans really 
were turning Laos into a military base four years ago, and 
are still doing so, they must have constructed with less than 
their usual speed and efficiency. 


I s Laos really a brink in the making, as the arguments used 

by Vientiane as well as by Hanoi would tend to make one 
believe ? Those who fear so point out that the nearest Mr 
John Foster Dulles came to the brink was in the spring of 
1954 when the communists were moving in for the kill at 
Dien Bien Phu, a few miles from the Laotian border, and 
Americans were talking of intervening with an H-bomb. The 
fear of another brink in the same region is understandable, 
and Indo-China remains one of the places—though not the 
most likely one—where a major clash of interests could occut. 
But one has only to examine the interests that are in danget 
of clashing to see that a brink need not yawn open, and that 
if it does, nobody need feel compelled to jump over. 

The interested parties, outside Laos, are Vietnam 
north and south, China, Russia, Britain, the United States, 
France, India, Canada and Poland—the last three as members, 
under Indian chairmanship, of the commission set up under 
the Geneva agreements of 1954 to supervise the truce in Laos. 
To this list could be added Siam, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Australia and New Zealand, as members of Seato. 

France, the former protector, retains a residual interest 
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in Laos. The Geneva agreements permitted the retention 
of a small French military establishment and a military train- 
ing mission in the country ; France is a member of Seato ; 
Franco-Laotian cultural ties are substantial. Britain and 
Russia, whose foreign ministers were co-chairmen of the Far 
Fastern conference at Geneva in 1954, share a responsibility 
for ensuring that the Geneva settlement is observed. Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd and Mr Gromyko are consequently at the 
receiving end of complaints and suggestions from the parties 
to the Geneva agreements and from the members of the 
three-nation commissions set up in Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia. Beyond that, of course, Britain and Russia are 
on opposite sides of the fence. Britain, as a member of Seato 
and of the other western alliances, has a general interest in 
making sure that the communist side, either in Laos or in 
Vietnam, does not seize an advantage over the anti-communist 
governments of both countries. Russia’s interest, as the lead- 
ing communist power, is evident. It ought not, however, 
to be taken as read. In the prolonged but desultory Anglo- 
Soviet conversations on Indo-China, the Russians have often 
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shown themselves receptive to the British view that it is 
more important to preserve the peace in that area than to 
insist on a literal observance of the complicated, and often 
contradictory, provisions of the Geneva agreements. The 
Russians, for instance, appeared to reconcile themselves quite 
easily to the fact that Vietnam was unlikely to be reunified 
by free general elections ; and indeed, an insistence on free 
elections in one divided country would be inconsistent with 


the persistent refusal to allow free elections throughout 
Germany. 


_ American attitude is still conditioned by Mr Dulles’s 
resolve, after the debacle of Dien Bien Phu, to prevent any 
further communist encroachment anywhere in the Far East. 
This determination led to the creation of Seato through the 
Manila treaty of September, 1954, and to America’s refusal to 
be a party to the Geneva agreements, although the American 
delegate to the conference did undertake not to oppose the 
agreements by the use or the threat of force. Since then, 
the United States has assumed almost the entire financial 
burden of the Laotian administration, through an aid pro- 
§tamme which has been much criticised because of the 
°pportunities it has provided for the enrichment of the 
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corrupt. As a result of congressional disclosures, the State 
Department is reform-conscious, hypersensitive and more 
than ever determined to see that its investment yields results. 
American officials may well have felt that the dividends were 
beginning to come in when the Laotian government sent the 
three-nation commission packing last August, when the pro- 
American Phoui government came to office, assuming special 
powers, in January, and when it demonstrated its desire to 
render its home-grown communists harmless. 

Communist China’s attitude is conditioned by its adherence 
to the Geneva agreements, and by its continuing interest in 
making life difficult for the Americans—which can easily be 
done, in this case, by paying lip service to the north 
Vietnamese case while accusing the Americans of interference 
in Laos. Beyond that, however, it is clear that Laos must 
be, in Peking’s eyes, a secondary issue compared to Formosa, 
and that Laos is scarcely the place China would choose for 
a show-down with the United States. It seems to follow 
that, much as Peking may encourage Hanoi to make mischief, 
it will probably stop short of encouraging the Vietnamese 
communists to launch a major offensive against Laos. 

This leaves north Vietnam. It will be clear that, by 
elimination, the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (President 
Ho Chi Minh’s communist state) is the only communist 
country with a continuing interest in expansion at the expense 
of Laos. It was Ho Chi Minh’s forces that created the 
Laotian problem in 1953 by invading Laos and setting up 
the. Pathet Lao “ government” in the northern provinces 
of Phong Saly and Sam Neua. During the ensuing years, 
the opium grown in the two provinces provided the north 
Vietnamese with a profitable source of foreign exchange, 
which they are clearly reluctant to lose altogether. But the 
Vietnamese communist interest has always been less in Laos 
as such than in Laos as a possible doorway into south Vietnam. 
This is as true in the uneasy peace of 1959 as it was in the 
fighting days of 1953. It is, however, highly improbable that 
the Vietnamese communists would launch a full-scale invasion 
of Laos now ; Moscow would disapprove, even if Peking— 
improbably—did not. What the Vietnamese communists can 
do, and will go on doing, is to train and equip Thais from 
the Dien Bien Phu area and send them into Laos, Precipitous 
mountains and thick jungle make observation difficult enough ; 
the twin-resemblance between Thais on either side of the 


border makes it almost impossible to pin anything on the 
Vietnamese, 


Sine analysis suggests that none of the schemes for pre- 
serving the peace now being canvassed internationally is 
foolproof. The Indians would like to bring back the three- 
nation commission, but admit that this can hardly be done 
against the wishes of the now sovereign Laotian government. 
A form of United Nations inspection is also being mooted 
by the British. This would be informative and might even, in 
a symbolic way, be useful ; but, as Mr Nehru has pointed out, 
the fact that neither north Vietnam nor Communist China is 
a member makes the value of UN intervention uncertain. 
Moreover, whoever is sent to the remote north of Laos may 
find observation as unrewarding as did the observers of the 
three-nation commission. By all means, Mr Hammarskjéld’s 
interest ought to be gained. At the same time, the experience 
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of the past few years suggests that it would be of at least equal 
value for Mr Lloyd to remind his co-chairman, Mr Gromyko, 
of the importance at this time of being peaceful and to 
persuade him to tell Ho Chi Minh, through Mr Khrushchev, 
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that “ enough is enough.” But it may be doubted whether any 
or all of these tranquillising moves will bring real peace to 
Laos, so long as it is in north Vietnam’s interest (and ip 
China’s) to keep the area uneasy. 


Red Tape on the Bonnet 


Britain is far behind the rest of Europe 
in the restrictions it imposes on tourists who 
bring their cars with them from abroad 


F the 2 million tourists who went abroad last year, 
() just over 200,000 took their cars with them. Of the 
13 million foreign tourists who came to Britain, 

only 30,000 brought their cars here. This latter figure is being 
kept low for a reason which does Britain little credit. Nobody 
would suggest that this island could ever expect to see 
anything like the five million foreign motorists who annually 
drive into Switzerland, the six million who go to Austria, 
or the 12 million who go to Germany. Foreign motorists by 
the million are bound to be kept out by the tedious and rela- 
tively expensive channel crossing, for which British Railways’ 
minimum charge is £24 return for a 15-foot car and passenger, 


ROSTOW 
ON 
GROWTH 


A Non-Communist Manifesto 


On pages 409 to 416 of this issue of The 
Economist we publish the first part of an abridged 
version of a series of lectures which the American 
Professor W. W. Rostow delivered at Cambridge 
University last autumn. The second part of our 
résumé will appear next week, together with an 
editorial comment on the relevance of the 
intriguing framework of thought which Professor 
Rostow’s lectures suggest to some of the most 
momentous political and economic questions of 
the day. 

These articles were originally advertised as 
being due to appear in The Economist on June 6th 
and June I3th, but had to be postponed because 
of the printing troubles. We apologise for the 
delay, but we believe that, with the development 
of new exchanges between the leaders of the 
communist and non-communist camps, the 
contribution of the articles to the contemporary 
world dialogue has become still more interesting 
and topical. 


We hope, later on, to publish a comment on 
these articles from Moscow. 































carried at owner’s risk. But what is odd is that Britain should 
insist on adding to its natural drawbacks all sorts of admini- 
strative inconveniences. Along with only Spain and Portugal, 
it has refused fully to join in the scrapping of red tape for tour- 
ing motorists, which has gone forward in the rest of western 
Europe in recent years. 

To show how British restrictions operate, the best concrete 
examples to consider are those against Germans. Since 1958, 
the German motorist wishing to visit France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Austria, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway or 
Sweden has required only a German driving licence and a 
green international insurance card; since the beginning of this 
summer even Eire has joined in these arrangements. It js 
enough for travellers between these countries to carry an 
identity card, which costs the German the equivalent of 4s. 
Passports are no longer required. 

The German or other foreign motorist entering the 
United Kingdom requires much more than this. First, he 
needs a passport which (as he sees it) only the illiberality of 
the Home Office keeps in its present expensive form. 
Secondly, as well as his international insurance and the 
national driving licence, the German motorist entering Britain 
requires an international certificate for motor vehicles; it 
is issued by the British Ministry of Transport and costs half 
a guinea. Until fairly recently he also had to get an interns 
tional driving permit, but this is one restriction that Britain 
fortunately has joined with its neighbours in sweeping away. 
Thirdly, and perhaps most irritating, the foreign motorist 
coming to Britain requires a so-called carnet or triptych, 
which is demanded by the British Customs and Excise for all 
vehicles from abroad. The Allgemeiner Deutscher Automobil- 
Club issues a triptych for one return journey to Britain, valid 
for three months, for Dm 6 (just over 10s.) to members and 
Dm 9 to non-members; a 25-page carnet that is to be valid 
for a year costs four times as much. In the slack season the 
ADAC can make out triptychs while the applicant waits, bi 
in the July-August holiday rush it asks for three days’ notict. 
The delay can be irritating. It is not surprising that, when told 
of these complications and expenses, some German tourists 
contemplating a trip to Britain back out and decide to 90 
elsewhere. 


W HAT is the purpose of these special documents ? Thal 
of the international certificate for motor vehicles is now 
quite obscure. Originally it was a postwar means of checking 
car identification. It is still required for all cars taken abroad by 
a person other than the owner ; for owner drivers it is required 
only for visitors either coming from or going to westem™ 
Germany. The AA finds that even in these cases the certificate 
is all but useless and doubtless eventually it will be abolished. 
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It lingers on today mainly as one of the mustier skeletons in 
the postwar planners’ cupboard. 

The arguments for and against retaining the carnet, which 
is issued by the customs to stop .sales of imported 
cars that might avoid import duty or import licensing, 
are more complex. Superficially the case against the 
carnet is clear. It costs money to administer. It imposes 
an extra burden on that welcome, wealthy and often 
hard-currency bird, the overseas motorist. For the sake of 
trapping about 15 or 20 smuggled cars a year, it shows up 
Britain very poorly in the political institutions of Europe. But 
there is more in the question than meets the eye. Most 
European countries have dropped the carnet not for love of 
freedom of traffic, but because of a balance of self-interest that 
may not apply to Britain. Some countries, like France, found 
the task of administering six million carnets a year more 
trouble than it was worth; they have now replaced their 
frontier controls by internal controls over car registration. 
Austria found the increased revenue from tourism far out- 
weighed the loss of duty from occasional illegal sales ; it 
enjoyed an immediate increase of 125 per cent in motor 
tourism when it abolished its carnet. Italy drew the same 


conclusion about its tourist trade and was also influenced by 
the sheer inefficiency of its controls; it felt that enough 
smuggled cars were already slipping through its customs to 
make the removal of carnets of no major consequence. In 
Britain, with its low level of tourist cars and efficient (though 
sometimes ill-mannered) customs, the balance of self-interest 
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MASTERS AND MEN 


The master builders can never hope to conquer in this strife, 
if they put themselves in the wrong by requiring a renunciation 

of that right to combine among the men, which, uider different 
circumstances from the present, might be one which it would be 
perfectly legitimate and wise for the workmen to exercise. . . . The 
power of combination amongst the workmen .. . is, no doubt, not only 
greatly open to abuse, but, as the present case shows, dreadfully 
abused; but what is the true remedy ? . . . One condition, and one 
oly, should exist to the contract between masters and men :—that the 
work demanded by the one is given honestly for the price agreed to 
by the other. No doubt the masters suffer greatly from the unwise 
dictation and interference of ignorant societies ; but the men are 


equally liable to suffer from the combinations of the capitalists, and 
if they do suffer less from this cause, it is only because the capitalists 
are less ignorant than the workmen. The only remedy is the painful 


















and gradual one,—to leave combination free on both sides, but to 
let the men have the full benefit of all the knowledge and all the 
reasoning which either their superiors or the Press of the country are 
gradually diffusing among them. Any sudden blow, such as the 
Masters have attempted, can only end . . . in defeating their own aim, 
and prolonging, through natural resentment, the false move which 
began in mere ignorance and folly. Before we leave the subject, we 
must express our satisfaction at the wise refusal of the Home Secretary 
‘0 mterfere on the part of the Government between the masters and 
men. This would have been a most uncalled for step. It would have 
ended only in diverting to the Government the odium which both 
Parties have incurred. They have both been in error,—the men, 
*riginally ; the masters, from fatal impatience and irritation at the 
folly. of the men, . . . Let no third party interfere between them to 
Prevent that directness of concession, which can be the only guarantee 
of a cordial understanding in future. 
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may fall the other way. One cannot be sure. But two things 
are certain. The first is that the customs’ fixation about 
massive evasions of duty that would follow any relaxation is 
exaggerated. The second is that, until the bodies who should 
press the foreign motorists’ case, such as the British Travel 
and Holidays Association or the AA, make a more effective 
showing on this point, nothing will be done whichever way 
the balance falls. 


ENTION of the motoring organisations brings one to the 
M other side of motor tourist traffic : to complaints that 
can justly be made about the position of the British motorist 
going abroad. The motoring organisations, though originally 
set up to help the motorist against officialdom, have a bad 
habit of advising the car owner to take abroad more documents 
than he needs. This has been true of both carnets and inter- 
national certificates and permits, recommended by the AA for 
“* safety reasons ” long after they were really required. Their 
conservatism can doubtless be partly explained by the experi- 
ence of a few unhappy and “ unsafe ” incidents and partly by 
the inevitable resistance of a large organisation to change ; 
but critics complain that there may be a second reason. For 
the AA, being run in a most businesslike way, would not wish 
to lose the revenue from its foreign touring service. This 
comes out at £3 a person for the 170,000 motorists it expects 
to help this year, plus an extra {2 12s. each from the large 
number of people whom the foreign service tempts to join in 
the first place, as well as the usual travel agents’ fees on book- 
ings. If the motorist had known this year that, the AA’s extra 
insurance apart, the only special document he required for 
motor travel to western Europe, in addition to the log book, 
the driving licence and the green card, was export form 29C 
(Sale) costing 2d. from Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, the 
number of motorists passing through the AA’s hands might 
have been less overwhelming. Cross-channel bookings can 
be made direct with the marine superintendent of British 
Railways and, as for the get-you-home insurance, at least one 
major travel agency provides this (and other facilities) for 
£1 15s. Nobody could say that the AA’s services are not 
valuable, but they are over-elaborate. If the inclusive charge 
were broken down into its components, the motorist could 
take what he wanted and leave the rest. 

Three conclusions emerge. First, the international certifi- 
cate required by the Ministry of Transport should be 
abolished ; questions in Parliament should be directed 
towards this. Secondly, there should be more co- 
ordination between the various government departments 
dealing with aspects of tourism—mainly the Home Office, the 
Ministry of Transport and the Board of Customs and Excise— 
to see if further scrappings are not possible ; the carnet restric- 
tions are a case in point. (And, as another instance, what 
about Britain’s quarantine regulations about foreign tourists’ 
dogs ? Most European countries nowadays let in dogs on the 
strength of a vet’s certificate of health and an up-to-date 
inoculation.) Thirdly, the motoring organisations and holiday 
associations should play a more active part in campaigning for 
the foreign motorist, and a less bureaucratic one in preparing 
the British tourist for his motor trip abroad. If they did, 


some more legislative cobwebs would probably soon be blown 
away. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


From Black to White—and Red 


HE least we can do after our eight- 
weeks’ tour of friendly printing works 
in nearer Europe is to greet our readers and 
advertisers (and our own London printers) 
with a heartfelt “hello.” For those eight 
weeks we have been, by no wish of ours, 
“ black” in the eyes of the British printing 
unions, because we have had to be printed 
beyond their pale. This week, thankfully 
back with them in London, we are “‘ white ” 
again. But, on the cover, we have also 
seized the moment to go “ red.” 


This is not the first time that The 
Economist has. gone red on the cover. In 
the issue of January 2, 1937, we intro- 
duced the red title on a grey cover that was 
scotched less than three years after by the 
war and paper difficulties. The red title then, 
as now in its different version, was one 
feature in .a changed dress for The 
Economist intended to give “easier and 
more pleasurable reading in a busier and 
busier world ”—without diluting simply for 
popularity’s sake the proper contents of the 
paper. In the twenty-two years since then 
The Economist has grown greatly in sales 
and much in size. To make it still “ easier 
and more pleasurable ” to read has become 
cotrespondingly our duty. Already, during 
the past two or three years, we have tried 
by new aids to readers on the cover and 
inside the paper to discharge that duty. 
Now, by adding brightness to the cover and 
by means of a new and wider page, enabling 
us to vary broad and narrow text through- 
out the paper, we take one step more in the 
same direction (a step that but for the stop- 
page we would have taken a month ago). 


In this, as indeed in all our very different 
ploys during the just-ended emergency, our 
aim is, as it has to be, the convenience of 
our customers. We have to say now, as we 
did in 1937, that 


To no journal, perhaps, is easier read- 
ing more important than to The Economist 
which, perforce in these days, must give 
its busy (often harassed) readers both news 
and comment, facts and figures, from a field 
as wide as the world, and on almost all 
topics which vex, interest, or concern man- 
kind. 


The guiding purpose of the new format is 
to lighten not to increase that load upon 
The Economist’s readers. This will go on 
being the aim as other changes are brought 
in later on—to make reading still easier, 





while at the same time increasing the 
services that busy readers have a right to 
expect. 


POLITICAL TIMETABLES 


The Baby and the Election 


ne HE future Duke of York or royal 
princess may be able to claim in later 
life to have swayed the destiny of Britain 
even before he or she was born. Before last 
week’s announcement of the happy news 
from the Palace it had been widely supposed 
that October 22nd was about the latest date 
at which Mr Macmillan could conveniently 
call an autumn election. If that election 
should result in an uncomfortably even divi- 
sion between the major parties in the 
Commons, Her Majesty would need some 
time to hold discussions with her advisers ; 
and she was. originally due to start her 
month-long visit to Ghana on November 
11th. 

Now, however, the Queen will be in 
Britain throughout November, undertaking 
no outside engagements but presumably still 
perfectly able to receive advisers at the 
Palace. Some temptation may therefore 
arise for Mr Macmillan to allow the Labour 
party conference on October 5th-9th to stew 
in its own promised torrid juice, and in an 
agony of suspension ; only if the election 
date has already been announced by October 
sth will Mr Cousins allow his H-bomb 
motion to be withdrawn and the conference 
to be turned into an official pre-election 
rally. The Prime Minister could then, if he 
desired, make an announcement about call- 
ing a November election either just before 
or just after his own address to the Conser- 
vatives’ annual conference on October 16th. 
Hitherto the main alternative to an autumn 
election had been presumed to be a 
February one ; a new obstacle to that is that 
it is in the first two weeks of February that 
the royal baby is expected to arrive. 

Presidential as well as princely timetables 
seem to be getting in Mr Gaitskell’s way. 
President Eisenhower’s visit to Britain in a 
fortnight’s time will now coincide with Mr 
Gaitskell’s and Mr Bevan’s long-planned 
visit to Moscow. The photographs of the 
Labour leaders talking to Mr Khrushchev, 
which some Opposition publicists had 
thought would be an important election 


of detailed western proposals. 





asset, are now liable to be squeezed off the 
front page. For Labour propagandists jt 
never rains but it pours. 


DISAMARMENT 


Two Fivers 


T is now just two years since there was 
any discussion of the substance of the 
disarmament problem in any United 
Nations body. In August 1957 Russia 
announced the test firing of its first inter- 
continental missile, and in effect stood back 
to let the implications sink in. The Lon- 
don talks in the five-power UN dis- 
armament sub-committee were broken of 
abruptly after the Soviet rejection of a i 
e 
Russians, clearly feeling themselves in a 
position of strength, showed — themselve 
very unenthusiastic about continuing the 
disarmament discussion at all. 

Their chief overt complaint was that 
they could no longer tolerate being in 4 
minority of one, both in the sub-committee 
and in the twelve-member UN commission 
on disarmament. To meet this objection, 
it was agreed at the 1957 UN Assembly t0 
enlarge the commission to include 25 
governments. But although Russia had 
dropped hints that this would satisfy it, 
no sooner had the assembly complied than 
the Soviet terms were stiffened. Nothing 
less than a commission of the whole, con- 
prising all 82 UN member states, would 
satisfy Mr Khrushchev. Accordingly, th 
1958 assembly duly enlarged the 25-men- 
ber body (which had never met, owing 1 
the Soviet boycott) to a commission of §? 
—which in turn has never met, there being 
general doubt whether such an unwield! 
body could do anything except echo tt 
debates held in the assembly itself. 

Before the four foreign ministers lef 
Geneva on August sth, they let it & 
known that they meant to set up a mot 
compact disarmament working group: 
When the news reached Turtle Bay thi 
the proposal was for a group comprisiNg 
five members of the Soviet block and fiv’ 
members of Nato, some long faces wet 
naturally pulled at UN headquarters. Jus 
what, it could be fairly asked, was Alban 
doing in that charmed circle, when all 
Asia and Africa were shut out? When the 
assembly meets a month from today, som 
brisk questions are likely to be asked. 

Mr Khrushchev, if he addresses th 
assembly during his American tour, Pr 
vide satisfactory answers ? 
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EUROPE 


Which Side for Spain ? 


NCE the new stabilisation plan has had 
@) time to take effect on the Spanish 
economy, the Spanish government will con- 
sider the advisability of joining either the 
common market or the outer seven. This 
was the substance of an answer by the 
Spanish Minister of Commerce to a ques- 
tion put to him on August 3rd. It is a 
remarkable commentary on the speed with 
which the Organisation for European 
Economic Cooperation has. split into two 
camps. The decision to form the European 
Economic Association has spurred the 
Grek and Turkish governments to move 
on to the stage of concrete negotiations for 
association with the Six. Spain, the new- 
comer to OEEC, has plenty to do just now 
with its internal economic programme; but 
it will soon face a choice. 

When Spain was admitted to OEEC last 
month, few people bothered to think about 
what that meant politically. The United 
States had been pressing for the move. 
OEEC is glad of something to do. In 
Britain, only the Trades Union Congress 
raised a protest. But if Spain considers 
joining one of the new free trade groupings, 
the political question will come further to 
the fore. These arrangements will inevit- 
ably draw the members closer together poli- 
tically; Spain, once in, would gradually 
acquire status in the west European family. 
Last December the British government pro- 
posed that there should be a parliamentary 
assembly—presumably a modified Council 
of Europe—as part of the free trade area 
setup. The Council of Europe, founded as 
an organisation of the democratic states of 
Europe, has hitherto resolutely opposed 
membership of mnon-democratic states— 
Jugoslavia, Portugal and Spain. 

In the new group of seven, it is true, the 
British government has had no inhibitions 
about bringing in the Portuguese. Where 
Portugal is welcome Spain can hardly be 
shut out. Probably the British will not 
have to face the issue. Both through its 
Proximity to the common market and 
through other affinities Spain would be 
more likely to choose the Six. In France, 
Kis true, there is still a strong undercurrent 
of anti-Franco feeling, though the two 
s0vernments’ relations began to improve in 
1957. But there are plenty of people in 


authority in Germany who would like such. 


alink, It might be attractive to President 
& Gaulle. A meeting between the French 
and Spanish foreign ministers is planned for 
the autumn; it would be logical for the 


‘eationship between France and Spain to 
become closer, 


A Revision of Gatt? 


HOUGH Greece, Turkey and Portugal, 
and perhaps Spain, are expected to 
my wociated with one or other of the two 
¥ groups of industrial states in western 
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Europe, nobody is at all clear how. Special 
arrangements of some kind will have to be 
made to help finance their development. As 
far back as March the European Commis- 
sion proposed that the lending powers of 
the community’s investment bank, designed 
principally to help southern Italy, be 
extended to other Mediterranzan countries. 
But freer trade is also part of the process 
of association, and the difficulty is that the 
poorer Mediterranean countries cannot open 
their doors as quickly as rich industrial 
countries can ; while half-way formule pre- 
sent many problems. 

In particular they do not fit in with the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Gatt allows for customs unions and free 
trade areas with trade barriers wholly re- 
moved inside. It makes no provision for 
“ preferential zones,” with the barriers 
only partly dismantled. Not for the first 
time the exigencies of the European group- 
ings seem to call for a revision of Gatt. 

In Bonn the Germans are already prepar- 
ing to attack the existing agreement from 
another quarter. Irked by the singling out 
of western Germany for attack by the agri- 
cultural exporters, they are preparing pro- 
posals for a revision of that part of the 
agreement which deals with ayriculture. 
Quotas, they point out, are not the only 
form of farm protection. Other forms, too, 
must come under fire. There is sense in 
much of what the Germans say. But the net 
effect of their proposals could be greater 
farm protection. . For several years it has 
been increasingly clear that Gatt is out of 
date. The pity is that the pressure for a new 
deal is being allowed to come largely from 
protectionist forces. 


COMMITTEE ON ESTIMATES 


Down in Arms 


HE importance, rather than _ the 
occasional embarrassments, of the state’s 
sales of armaments to foreign countries, is 
the nub of the report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Estimates on the sale of military 
equipment abroad, published last week. It 


is obviously bad diplomacy to supply arms. 


to a legal government engaged in putting 
down a revolution when the revolution is 
just about to win and become the legal 
government: but the blunders made over 
Cuba, as the Select Committee found, were 
made by the Foreign Office, not the service 
departments. What worried the committee 
was the evidence that the state was failing 
in its role as a merchant of death, and that 
British manufacturers were not getting 
adequate facilities from British embassies 
abroad to push their own sales of arms or 
aircraft. Greater efforts are required “ if 
the United Kingdom is to increase, or even 
merely to maintain, its position in the export 
trade in arms.” 

The trouble in part lies in the inaptitude 
of British diplomats for salesmanship ; in 
American embassies everyone, “from the 
Ambassador down,” is apparently out to sell 
American. Many American diplomats are, 
of course, business men in their own right ; 
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and to the commercial skill (or trade tricks) 
of such men, as well as the resources of the 
United States, some of the humiliating 
failures of Britain to sell arms to Nato 
countries have been due. The committee 
concentrated most of its recommendations 
on better training and briefing of British air 
attachés to push British aircraft, and these 
should certainly be carried out. In many 
parts of the worid, the sale of arms 
is necessarily a keenly competitive business, 
in which it is the duty of service depart- 
ments to get as big a share as possible for 
Britain. But in Nato it is not, or should not 
be ; the fact that Britain has had to struggle 
against American salesmanship in Europe is 
an indictment of the failure to agree, on a 
Nato level, on the interdependence and 
standardisation of arms _ production. 
Diplomacy—and_ especially American— 
should have been exerted to achieve this, 
rather than to do smart business in this or 
that weapon. Britain an justly complain of 
the Americans’ bad habits in this area, but 
it should not imitate them. 


FARMERS 


Labour’s Last Bid 


HE kindest thing to do with the Labour 

party’s “statement of policy on agri- 
cultural and horticultural marketing ” 
would be to dismiss it quickly as a pre- 
election aberration. Labour, however, can- 
not be let off so lightly. Until now, market- 
ing has been the one aspect of agriculture 
on which it has offered a definite alternative 
to Tory policies. For years Labour has 
made great display with the alleged exces- 
sive costs of distribution, and in its last 
(1955) statement on marketing it proposed 
the creation of a series of government- 
appointed commissions for _ livestock, 
cereals, and eggs. These bodies would be 
given extensive trading and regulating 
powers so that they could streamline the 
whole process of marketing and distribu- 
tion, and (most important) it was proposed 
that they would be independent of sectional 
interests. The plan was not of course with- 
out its flaws; but at least it provided an 
arguable programme for the electorate’s 
consideration. 

The National Farmers’ Union never liked 
these ideas, which cut across its predilec- 
tion for producer-controlled marketing 
boards. Now, by some strange coincidence, 
Labour has swung in the same direction. 
In its new statement, the idea of indepen- 
dent commissions is virtually buried. The 
eggs project goes completely—no doubt 
tactfully, as the union’s own egg-plan has 
been accepted by the Conservative Govern- 
ment in the interval. The livestock com- 
mission is no longer mentioned, although 
Labour restates its preference (which the 
union shares) for marketing animals on a 
deadweight-and-grade basis instead of at 
auction markets. The idea of a cereals 
commission does reappear, but shorn of 
trading powers. As a final hopeful gesture, 
producers are assured that “under a 
Labour government facilities under the 
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Marketing Acts (for producer boards) will 
be freely available”. The addendum that 
extra safeguards will be introduced for con- 
sumers (“ should this be necessary ”) seems 
to be merely a platitudinous face-saver. 

In brief, to judge by this document, 
Labour has no longer a policy for agricul- 
tural marketing, unless giving Lord Nether- 
thorpe another board whenever he growls 
loud enough ranks as one. In horticulture 
the Runciman report has provided Labour 
with a readymade blueprint, which it gladly 
seizes but fails to explain or amplify. The 
general irnpression left by this sketchy docu- 
ment is that Labour cares nothing for its 
effect on the consuming public (no doubt 
they won’t read it) so long as it captures a 
slice of the farmers’ vote—though the views 
of farmworkers have been curiously ignored. 


KENYA 


Mr Mboya’s Racialism 


HE Kenya government seemed to have 
made a shrewd and fair concession 
when it announced that political parties in 
Kenya might henceforth organise on a 
colony-wide basis, provided that they were 
multiracial in their composition. The 
Africans had been complaining that they 
were restricted, under the emergency regula- 
tiers, to district political organisation only; 
but the get-together of the African and Asian 
elected members with Mr Cooke, the 
European elected member from the Coast, 
had formed the nucleus of what could claim 
to be a multiracial group. It thus only 
remained to convert it into a party, facing 
Mr Blundell’s multiracial New Kenya 
Group ; and this was done. It was called 
the National party, and its programme, 
though radical and demanding both inde- 
pendence anda franchise that would sooner 
or later involve African political control, 
seemed to promise a possibility of practical 
bargaining at the coming constitutional con- 
ference in London. ° 
But the African nationalist leaders, Mr 
Mboya, Dr Kiano and Mr Odinga Oginga, 
held aloof, and now they have denounced 
the National party and are busy drawing 
away its African founder-members back into 
total recalcitrance. They have put forward 
their own policy, which is the most extreme 
yet ; it appears to envisage Kenya as a com- 
pletely African, rather than merely a pre- 
dominantly African, country. The policy, 
by demanding an end to immigration of 
European farmers, the integration of the 
White Highlands, the disbandment of the 
white Kenya regiment, the immediate de- 
segregation of education at all levels, and 
the release of Kenyatta and all Mau Mau 
detainees, seems designed to do two things 
—to win’ back African popular support to 
Mr Mboya on a wave of emotionalism, and 
at the same time to destroy the confidence 
of the white settlers in the liberal tendencies 
of Mr Blundell’s much criticised New 
Kenya group. 
Mr Mboya will probably say that his 
programme is not new (and perhaps that 
it has been distorted by the press). But its 
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totality, coupled with the repudiation of the 
multiracial National party and its slap in 


‘ the face to Asian support, seems to add 


wearily to this: in advance of the London 
conference, Mr Mboya is seeking to polarise 
Kenya again into extreme black and extreme 
white. 


FRANCE AND MOROCCO 


Deserted Rendezvous 


B OTH Paris and Rabat have been at pains 
to discount the diplomatic importance 
of the King of Morocco’s hasty journey 
home on August 2nd, by which he post- 
poned an operation on his tonsils and a long- 
arranged meeting with General de Gaulle. 
The official Moroccan explanation was that 
Mohammed V had not changed his mind 
about the meeting, but preferred to be 
operated on within the bosom of his family. 
Now the king’s tonsils are out, but there 
has been no definite word of his return to 
Paris. Although M. Bouabid, the Moroccan 
vice-premier, has insisted that “ current 
internal problems” influenced the king to 
go home, the problems all seem to be con- 
nected with Franco-Moroccan relations. 

The day before Mohammed V left Paris 
a mixed Franco-Moroccan commission 
investigating frontier disturbances had been 
attacked and the French vice-consul at Bou- 
Arfa carried off by unidentified assailants. 
A telephone call from the crown prince in 
Rabat seems to have convinced the king that 
a crisis was at hand. There were other 
difficulties, too. Moroccan opinion had 
been aroused by the death, in French hands, 
of the Algerian trade union leader, Aissat 
Idir. Economically, the government now 
faces a decision between devaluation, which 
it has resisted since France devalued the 
franc, and withdrawal from the franc zone. 
Mohammed V may also have thought it 
necessary to await the outcome of the 
African states’ conference at Monrovia 
before committing himself on the Algerian 
question. It is being emphasised in Rabat 
that the king’s intention had all along been 
to talk to General de Gaulle about Algeria, 
but not to negotiate in any way. It now 
seems that the meeting, if it does take 
place before the vote on Algeria in the 
United Nations General Assembly, will be 
of much less use to the participants, and 
to everyone else, than it promised to be 
through the summer. 


PERSIA 


Beginning Again 


F” the past six months Russian loud- 
speakers have blasted rude remarks 
across the border into Persia. | Moscow- 
controlled radio stations in Erivan, Tiflis, 
Baku and eastern Europe have tried to con- 
vince the Persians that their ruler is a rogue, 
their government hopelessly corrupt and 
their country an American colony. On 
August 11th, after meetings between the 
Persian foreign minister and the Soviet 
chargé daffaires in Teheran, the loud- 
speakers on the frontier fell silent. There 
was talk of renewed negotiations for a 
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treaty of non-aggression between the two 
countries. 

Last February, when the Russians 
accepted the Shah’s invitation to negotiate 
they hoped to prevent his signing the bi. 
lateral economic and military agreement 
designed to provide United States support 
for Persia as a Baghdad Pact member. The 
agreement was signed soon after the 
Russians broke off the negotiations. 

In Persia it has become fashionable to 
listen to the Soviet propaganda but not to 








take it too seriously. The Persians have, op 


the whole, tried: to turn away Soviet wrath 
by resorting to soft answers. The govern. 
ment has not fallen. There have been 
some changes in the cabinet—the ailing 
foreign minister was among those who 
departed—but there has been no weaken- 
ing in the attitude of the government 
towards the Soviet Union. 

_ The alarm raised in Teheran by the 
events in Baghdad in July, 1958, led to the 
Shah’s invitation to the Russians in 
February. If negotiations are to be 
resumed, both parties will still be concerned 
about what is going on in Iraq: the Persians 
about the activities of Tudeh party stalwarts 
resident there, and the Russians about the 
eclipse of the more obvious aspects of their 
influence in the country. The Persians are 
not likely to forget that in the great debate 
about General Qasim’s intentions it has 
frequently been stated that Persia, not Iraq, 
is the chief Soviet objective in the Middle 
East. 

With the American agreement tucked 
inside his tunic the Shah will be prepared 
to talk to the Russians with more self- 
assurance than he had earlier in the year. 
Perhaps he will now feel able to share his 
plans with his allies. The February negotic- 
tions were conducted in absolute secrecy 
until a court official casually mentioned 
them to a western diplomat over caviar in 
a Teheran restaurant. r 


FRENCH ECONOMY 
Proud Parent Reports 


a for the French economic reforms 
last December is due to several men. 
M. Rueff, the old-style economist, who has 
been preaching liberal principles for many 
years, played a notable part in drawing them 
up. M. Pinay, the finance minister, spet! 
a record four hours with President de Gaul 
in December explaining the virtues of 4 
balanced budget. The role of M. Baum 
gartner, governor of the Bank of France, 
has been less widely sung, but it is perhaps 
even more important. He is deeply tes 
pected by President de Gaulle, and still 
plays a leading role in the formation of 
economic policy. In the annual report of 
the Bank a year ago, M. Baumgartner noted 
that the economy had reached a pause and 
seemed ready for more radical measures 0! 
reform. In this year’s report he is able 10 
give a verdict on the economy’s perfori- 
ance in the six months since the reforms 
were carried out. ; 

No one can deny his claim that so far the 
measures have been a success beyond 
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“ X-Rays” by Roy Nockolda 


The Inquiring Rays 


The value of medical X-rays in diagnosis is incalculable. Over 25,000,000 pictures are made every 
year, each revealing to expert eyes otherwise hidden internal conditions. 
Elaborate precautions are taken to ensure that patients and staff suffer no ill effects. Apparatus 
and X-ray tubes are designed to prevent unwanted radiation exceeding the recommendations of the 
International Commission on Radiological Protection. 
Even so, continuous research is undertaken to widen the safety margin still further. From the 
Mullard Laboratories there now comes an outstanding development in the shape of two new X-ray 
- tubes which reduce ‘off-beam’ radiation to only one-tenth of the recommended maximum level. 
This is far below that of previous tubes, so low, in fact, as to be a quite insignificant component of 
X-ray dosage. 
These ‘Guardian’ tubes, as they are known, are as efficient as they are safe. They are new and 
powerful weapons in man’s unceasing fight against disease. 
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Whose deal next? It could be yours 


They still talk about the Mancunian who made a 
fourth with three gentlenien from ‘Down Under’. 
He lost that game and several more but found 
three firm friends. At Sydney he left the ship with 
an order for two hundred thousand pounds. The 
ends were less unusual than the means. For this is 
the P & O First Class Service to Australia. Here in 
one of the mighty ships of the P & O fleet the 
British businessman can come to terms with 
Australia and the East. 

It’s unavoidable. Out of some six hundred and 
fifty fellow passengers travelling first-class nearly 
half will be people with similar or connecting interests 
in the same territory as yourself. A high percentage 
of those will be people from the very area you are 
visiting. They'll give you the lie of the land as none 


else can. Conditions are ideal. On P & O both 
the sun and the service wear a smile. You have 
time to know people, to pursue ideas without 
interruption, to rest properly. You do more con- 
structive work in four weeks at sea than you do 
in four months at home. Yet you arrive back 
fresher than when you left! 

If you have interests in Aden, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Malaya, the Pacific or ‘Down Under’—it 
pays to travel all or part way by P & O First 
Class Service to Australia (or the Far East). Special 
seasonal terms and Executive Tickets are available. 
Ask someone to check now with your Travel Agent 
or.with P & O direct. 14/16 Cockspur St., S.W.1. 
Telephone: WHItehall 4444 or 122 Leadenhall 
St., E.C.3. Telephone: AVEnue 8000. 


PAO) First Class to Australia is an investment 
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expectations. At the end of June net 
foreign exchange assets were worth some 
$600 million, against a net deficit of the 
same size some six months back. In May 
and June the steady rise in exports pushed 
the trade balance into surplus. Both 
imports and exports are expanding, a 
healthy reflection of the measures to 
liberalise trade. Prices have risen less than 
the experts expected after devaluation, by 
5 per cent instead of 7. Perhaps the most 
encouraging feature of the French economy 
in the last six months has been that the set- 
back in industrial growth has gone no 
futher. Indeed, though the investment 
boom slowed down last year‘and some sec- 
tors of industry are still in difficulties, a 
sow industrial growth continues. 
As in Britain, the test of the new policies 
will come when and if a more vigorous 
expansion is resumed. Military spending 
continues to grow. Next year heavy spend- 
ing under the Constantine Plan for develop- 
ing Algeria, and new investment in the 
Sahara, will make additional calls. The 
balance of payments may be put to the test 
again. In the long run, if political factors 
do not upset the calculation, Sahara oil now 
promises to bring a notable saving in 
France’s foreign exchange outgoings. The 
fruit of France’s effort and investment in 
Sahara oil is coming within reach, though 
there are still problems to solve before the 
dream becomes reality. France’s economic 
troubles are not over, but it is meeting them 
with more ease and resilience than seemed 
possible two years ago. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Cold Shoulder for the 
Co-ops 

io Labour party has a fair complaint 
about the committee on consumer pro- 
tection which the Government has set up to 
enquire into such matters as weights and 
measures, standards, misleading advertising, 
the Merchandise Marks Act and the role of 
tisting consumer organisations. In the 
debate on the subject just before Parliament 
tise—hidden amid a mass of cross-talk about 
Tory susceptibility to special interests, the 
quality of British Railways’ coffee, and the 
nationalise-everything bogy—the outstand- 
ing point at issue was the composition of the 
Committee. To the repeatedly expressed 
indignation of the Labour Party, it includes 
© one from the Co-operative Movement. 
S Omission was variously described as 
‘slap in the face, a piece of party spite, 


ind a sinister move to ensure the commit- 


(ees ineffectiveness. 

course, it was nothing so heinous as 
' The Parliamentary Secretary to the 
dof Trade was on formally unassailable 
op When he said that the committee is 
ey to be a representative body 
of ing out the opposing points of view 
.'S members, but a fact-finding and 
Me an liciting body to report on the 
ie ce, Whose presentation is the proper 

“Ss of special interests. Any attempt 
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Portrait of a Strike 


HE week-long strike at Morris 

Motors was said to be the thirteenth 
at the plant this year, and it was cer- 
tainly by far the most serious. Some 
3,500 men were affected. Among the 
major unions the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, and not only the com- 
munist Electrical Trades Union, had 


recognised the strike as official; and - 


when your correspondent arrived at 
Cowley on Tuesday, production at the 
works had all but ceased. 

Nevertheless at the factory gates, 
where shoals of stewards with arm 
bands were directing the picketing, the 
talk was not notably militant. There 
were hard words for the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union (whose executive 
decided not to support the strike), but 
no intimidation of the AEU members 
who streamed through the gates to 
work. The pickets were pleasant enough 
people to talk to. They were full of 
praise for the BBC, which had helped 
to set up their microphones, and most 
of their talk seemed to be about having 
seen themselves on television. Deep ill 
feelings about management were never 
mentioned. , 

The impression of most neutral ob- 
servers on the spot was that the fault 
over the dismissal was not, in fact, all 
on one side. Personnel management at 
Morris Motors is conducted at a some- 
what stratospheric level and there is a 
lack of grass-roots welfare officers in the 
factory. Since wages are good (the 
manual worker’s average is now £16 10s. 
a week, well above most factories in the 
region) and the tradition in the factory 
has been a peaceful, even paternalistic, 
one, this failure for some time did not 
matter. But the strike in 1956 over 
“automation redundancies” sharpened 
attitudes and recently the management 
(following upon action taken at BMC’s 
other trouble-ridden plants at Birming- 
ham) seems to have decided that 
the power of the shop stewards had 
become too great. It has thus tended 
to bypass them and go straight to the 
local union official on such questions as 
piecework rates and agreement on extra 
overtime. This incensed Mr Horsman 
and his fellow stewards, and was one of 
the reasons for the rash of unofficial 
strikes. It also placed the local union 
officials, most of whom probably had 
much less liking for the strikes than they 
would ever admit in public, in a most 
awkward position. They had no real 
power to make agreements and were 
always being blamed for not keeping 
their men under control. 

Add to this the inter-union rivalry 





Our special correspondent went to 
Cowley this week to report on the 
strike at Morris Motors. 


between the T and GW and the AEU 
(the latter had been losing members, 
supposedly poached, to the former); the 
personal dislike between Mr Horsman 
and Mr Couch, a strong-minded mem- 
ber of the Morris management who has 
risen through the factory ranks ; and the 
management’s long-standing phobia 
about giving its side of the story to the 
press. The picture clearly becomes a 
complex one. 

Four weeks ago, when Mr Horsman 
was either being “ obstructive, insubor- 
dinate and insolent” (management 
statement) or “acting constitutionally, 
despite much provocation ” (union hand- 
out) in a discussion over overtime, a 
flare-up occurred. Mr. Horsman 
was summarily sacked and escorted off 
the premises ; after that he disappeared. 
A strike followed which was clearly un- 
constitutional, but was nevertheless 
recognised almost at once by officials of 
eleven unions (some with as little as one 
or two men involved). It was not recog- 
nised, in spite of tough deputations of 
stewards from as far away as Birming- 
ham and Swindon, by the AEU. The 
fact that the T and GW led off the 
recognition of the strike was taken by 
some people as a sign of Mr Cousins’s 
new attitude of personal militancy, but 
no confirmation of this theory could be 
found at Cowley. No move was made 
during the fortnight’s holiday that fol- 
lowed and this week, instead of return- 
ing to work, the men began to queue in 
the trestle-tabled offices of their union 
to collect the £3 a week strike money. 
The only major breach of law and order 
has apparently been made by the press, 
which is said to have trampled all over 
Mr Horsman’s garden and fence in an 
effort to get his photograph. 

There was so little steam behind the 
stoppage at Cowley that it always 
seemed likely that a settlement would be 
reached once the leaders of the two sides 
had got together at the Ministry of 
Labour. In the discussions there the 
management took their stand on the 
principle of an employer’s right to dis- 
miss a worker and the unions’ refusal 
to go through the agreed procedure in 
such cases, even though the employers 
had agreed to use it in a much acceler- 
ated form. The unions replied that this 
procedure was not meant to apply to 
cases of victimisation, and they wanted 
Mr Horsman to be reinstated first. On 
Wednesday a compromise was reached. 
Mr Horsman is to be moved to Pressed 
Steel, next door to Morris at Cowley ; 
and, to the relief of all except a few 
militants, the strike has been called off. 
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to make the committee representative, in the 
sense of providing a balanced microcosm of 
all interested bodies, would have made it 
hopelessly unwieldy—especially since it is 
supposed to produce a report within a 
matter of weeks. 

But it ought, as a matter of tact and public 
relations, to have been possible to include, 
as it were coincidentally, a knowledgeable 
member of the oldest and largest organ of 
consumer protection. That the co-ops may, 
by unkind observers, be regarded as a fuddy- 
duddy nineteenth century survival, whose 
standards of quality, merchandising and 
service have long been surpassed by the 
general run of their private-enterprise com- 
petitors, and who have recently demon- 
strated a dinosaur-like unwillingness to 
adapt themselves, is neither here nor there. 
They are the nearest thing available to an 
organ representing consumers as a whole— 
far nearer than those admirable bodies the 
Consumers’ Association and the Consumer 
Council, with their still tiny and pre- 
dominantly middle-class membership. _ If 
the committee were, early in its proceedings, 
to seek power to co-opt an additional mem- 
ber who should (coincidentally of course) 
be a co-operator, it would add weight to 
whatever conclusions it reaches. 


WEST INDIES 


Both Ends of the Caribbean 


R CHEDDI JAGAN, carefully describing 
himself as the “ People’s Progressive 
Party’s minister of trade and industry par- 
ticipating in the government of British 
Guiana,” voiced his bitter complaint again 
last week that Britain was not putting 
enough money into the development of 
British Guiana. He indicated that he would 
cease to participate as minister if this went 
on. At the other end of the Caribbean, 
Mr Manley’s return to power in Jamaica 
seemed to dispose, for the time being, of the 
danger that Jamaica would break away from 
the West Indian Federation, to which, of 
course, British Guiana does not belong. 
Jamaica is beginning to learn, if falteringly, 
that it is too small to stand on its own with- 
out the Federation. Dr Jagan should do 
likewise. 

The accession of British Guiana to the 
Federation would solve many problems. It 
would enlarge the Federation, and reduce 
the predominance of Jamaica and Trinidad, 
which are at odds over a common tariff— 
with Jamaica insisting on protection and 
Trinidad demanding low tariffs. It would 
give the islands a hinterland on the South 
American continent, with the prospect of a 
big development in future. It would more 
than justify a substantial British loan to Sir 
Grantley Adams’s enlarged Federal govern- 
ment (though Sir Grantley should have had 
a loan long ago). More immediately, by 
tying British Guiana to the moderate 
policies of the Federation, it would stimulate 
new confidence in British Guiana’s own 
future. It would quash the fear that the 
real objective of Dr Jagan’s party (which is, 
however, losing ground) is to establish a 
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communist toehold in South America. 

A fateful pre-independence conference on 
West Indian Federation is due late this 
year or early next. If British Guiana would 
come in at this stage the prospects would 
be much brighter than they are. It is a 
pity that Dr Jagan, and others of his party, 
are determined to squeal about shortages of 
capital and turn determinedly from political 
policies that could bring capital in. 


“THIRD MAN” DISPUTE 


No Golden Eggs 


HE British film industry is notoriously 
depressed ; equally notoriously, the 
chief agent of its decline is television. Provi- 
dentially, television itself offers a large 
market for films ; less fortunately, from the 
British point of view, most TV film produc- 
tion is carried on in America. Any shift to 
the under-employed British studios should 
be enthusiastically and co-operatively 
welcomed by under-employed British film 
technicians. Or so one would suppose. 

One would, however, be wrong. “The 
Third Man,” the first major film to be 
largely financed by the BBC, constituted 
just such a shift. Half its episodes were to 
have been filmed at Shepperton, the 
remaining half having been filmed in Holly- 
wood. Confronted by the local members 
of the National Association of Theatrical 
& Kinema Employees and the Electrical 
Trades Union with a typical, and typically 
disruptive and expensive, sequence of non- 
co-operation, needling overtime bans, token 
strikes, and general bloody-mindedness, the 
producing company announced last week 
that it was throwing up the sponge and 
returning to Hollywood—where bloody- 
mindedness, though by no means unknown, 
is tempered by a certain discreet regard for 
the health of the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. At Shepperton that particular goose 
declared itself to be dead—and unwilling to 
be resurrected. 

Sir Tom O’Brien, MP, general secretary 
of NATKE, probably has his own views 
about the wisdom of the Shepperton 
militants ; but he at once made all the con- 
ventional union noises on their behalf. 
NATKE’s opposite number in the United 
States must be urged to “ black” the pro- 
duction ; if that move failed, its showing by 
the BBC should be “ blacked ” here ; if the 
BBC and the American producing company 
involved relied on the quite adequate 
American market, every effort should be 
made to “ black ” distribution there as well. 
Moreover—presumably on the strength of 
British Lion’s small stake in the film—Sir 
Tom said he wanted a Board of Trade en- 
quiry into the circumstances of the transfer, 
for which, he asserts, the alleged studio-floor 
troubles were merely an excuse. 

Talks on the dispute are now in progress. 
But already the episode raises some interest- 
ing questions. National and international 


union solidarity is regularly and often 
successfully invoked while a recognised 
trade dispute is in progress. Is it expected 
to prove equally responsive when no one 
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is on strike, no one is locked out, and the 
bosses have merely packed up and gone 
home? 

Sir Tom can hardly expect so much, 
But, if present talks fail, an enquiry could 
do no harm. There are, after all, quite 
few geese still left ; a post-mortem on this 
one might help maintain the future egg. 
supply. 


HUNGARY 


Uno’s Watching Brief 


eg LESLIE Munro, who was president of 
the UN General Assembly in 1957, 
is visiting Vienna to demonstrate that the 
United Nations has not lost interest in the 
fate of Hungary. Last December the 
Assembly appointed Sir Leslie to hold a 
watching brief over developments there, 
Like Prince Wan of Siam, who was given 
a broadly similar assignment in 1957, he 
has been refused permission to enter the 
country. All he can do is visit the Hun- 
garian refugee camps in Austria, glean what 
information as he can about conditions in 
Hungary—and make a gesture. 

The gesture is worth making, for all that 
there may be little to show for it. One 
cannot estimate how much the Kadar 
regime is influenced by world opinion. But 
it is probably only a little less anxious to 
acquire respectability in the eyes of the 
outside world than to acquire the genuine 
acceptance of those whom it rules. A degree 
of normality—at least by east European 
standards—does seem to be returning to 
Hungary, and this is to be welcomed for 
the sake of the Hungarians. But the regime 
still holds on to the weapons of repression. 
Last month, for instance, the appeals were 
heard of about 40 young people against 
their conviction as “counter-revolution- 
aries” in the secret trial which wa 
described on page 116 of The Economist 
of April 11th. Eight of the ten death sen- 
tences were upheld, two were commuted 
to life imprisonment, and most of the other 
prison sentences were confirmed. This 
week the Hungarian government has re- 
jected an appeal by the international PEN 
congress that it should release Hungarian 
writers imprisoned as “counter-revoll- 
tionaries,” particularly Julius Hay and 
Tibor Dery, who is reported to be in vey 
bad health. Such incidents amply justi 
Sir Leslie Munro’s mission ; and _ so long 
as the Kadar regime allows its actions (0 
be ruled by memories of 1956, it can hardly 
blame the outside world for being guided 
by them, too. 


PAN-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


What Sort of Watchdog 


Lo twenty-one foreign ministers of the 
Organisation of American States now 
gathered in Santiago, Chile, have to fashion 
some kind of answer to such alarmingly 
basic questions as how to stop people inter 
fering in each other’s affairs, what demo- 
cracy is, and whether it is enforceable. For 
good measure, the problem of come 
under-development was thrown in as We 
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at the Cuban government’s insistence ; at 
one time it looked as if Senor Fidel Castro 
meant to repeat his earlier performance of 
exploding into a conference with extrava- 
gant demands for United States economic 
aid. Now that Senor Castro has been pre- 
vented from coming by trouble at home, 
this part of the agenda may he quietly 
buried under unexceptionable sentiments. 

The conference was the brain-child of 
the United States government, which saw it 
as a step towards devising a system to pre- 
vent an outbreak of war in the Caribbean. 
But a few weeks ago when General Trujillo, 
having quashed three small invasions from 
groups of exiles based in Cuba, appealed to 
the hemispheric principles of non-aggres- 
sion and non-intervention, his histrionics 
fizzled out as it became evident that most 
of the American republics were more inter- 
ested in the internal management than in 
the external security of the Dominican 
Republic, The prevailing mood is cold to 
General Trujillo’s complaints. 

The United States, backed by Brazil. 
Peru and Uruguay, is expected to propose 
some kind of watchdog committee to keep 
an eye on the activities of exile groups in 
the Caribbean. But the Venezuelans and 
others may counter this with the sugges- 
tion of an inter-American tribunal to judge 
whether some of the member governments 
are violating the principles of human rights 
and representative democracy. 

As the United States has found out to its 
embarrassment, the Latin Americans, while 
all against intervention, are against some 
interventions more than others. One way 
and another, the United States has been 
the main source of weapons used both in 
suppressing and supporting Caribbean revo- 
lutionary movements ; to take an example, 
Mr Herter is bound to come under fire for 
the military help recently supplied to Haiti, 
the defence of which is closely linked to 
that of the Dominican Republic. 


EDUCATION 


A Graduate Profession ? 


io last shots have hardly been fired in 
the controversy over compulsory 
lengthening of the two-year teacher training 
course to three years, when the teachers’ 
associations have begun to press the urgency 
of adding a fourth year, in order to produce 
what they call a graduate equivalent profes- 
sion. The idea is that a fourth year in 
teacher-training colleges will entitle teachers, 
perhaps not quite to a degree (though that 
will be argued), but at least to all the extra 
salary allowances that graduates now get. 
This is all very splendid ; everyone wants 
as well-educated a teaching profession as 
the country can get. But in present circum- 
stances it is either pie in the sky, or else a 
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coldly calculated scheme to ensure that there 
shall always be a shortage of teachers, and 
one so contrived that the teachers’ associa- 
tions will always appear to be urging a 
larger output of teachers (in order to lower 
the size of classes and provide for county 
colleges ad lib.) while actually restricting 
the supply and forcing up the price. The 
compulsory extension of teacher-training 
from two to three years will already absorb 
almost the entire 12,000 additional places in 
the teacher training colleges which are to 
be built between now and 1962 ; a further 
extension to four years would probably con- 
sume another 12,000 places, or three times 
the extra 4,000 which Mr Lloyd has recently 
promised to build by 1964. 

A second point is whether a four-year 
course in teacher-training colleges, as they 
are staffed and run at present, will produce 
a graduate equivalent product. Unquestion- 
ably Britain needs more universities, more 
pass degree students, more graduate 
teachers. It is right to build new teacher- 
training colleges as part of existing universi- 
ties or the core of new ones. But this is to 
prepare for a future in which more teachers 
will get a university degree topped up by 
teacher training (but not all; for much 
junior and primary school work it is un- 
necessary). To make believe that current 
teacher-training can be upgraded to a quasi- 
degree course is quite a different thing. 


AFRICA 


Club Gossip 


HILE the West still rules its hunk of 
Africa, the independent African 
states will never be short of something to 
talk about. Last weekend, the foreign 
ministers of their nine states meeting at 
Monrovia called upon the British govern- 
ment to end the state of emergency in 
Nyasaland, release the detainees: and pay 
heed to Nyasa aspirations. They also urged 
the French government to stop fighting in 
Algeria and start negotiations with the febel 
government; they then said, in outspoken 
terms, what they thought about the French 
plan to test-nuclear weapons in the Sahara. 
Most of the nine states became indepen- 
dent only in the last few years but, 
in conference at least, they have quickly 
become ardent internationalists ; it is more 
comfortable to talk about western follies 
than their own discords. Few of the Pan- 
African links would stand up to the mildest 
tug-of-war ; there are several competing 
prima donnas, no love is lost between Arabs 
and black Africans, and the United Arab 
Republic and Tunisia, for instance, are not 
even on diplomatic speaking terms. 
It is easy enough for the West to 
discount these African states as a collective 
force. But except for Ethiopia and Liberia 
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(and Guinea which is procrastinating half. 
way) they have all recognised the Algerian 
rebel government. And the mere fact tha 
they have read, or anyhow noted, the Devlip 
report shows once again how little seng 
there is in the British government treating 
colonial questions as a private affair. ; 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Treason on Its Last Legs 


ye three years after the arrest of 
156 South Africans of all races fo 
treason and conspiracy, thirty accused 
trooped back into the box last week tj 
face the prosecution again. All the rey 
the state had, with some humiliation, 
give up, though 61 might yet face a fresh 
indictment if one can be formulated 
stand up to the court’s scrutiny. By now, 
however, nobody will believe in the gui 
of the remaining thirty even if the prose 
cution can prove its case under the laws 
of the South African state. To the outside 
world, these laws have been tried and con- 
demned as an exercise in tyranny and 
repression on the evidence of the manner 
in which the trial itself, in its earlier stages, 
was conducted. Such blunt speaking will 
inevitably anger some South Africans, who 
hope that if the charges can somehow be 
made to stick to somebody the law itslf 
will be vindicated. 

It will not do. So far as the rule of law is 
concerned, South Africa is putting itself 
outside the western comity. But the trial 
has illumined the sense of justice which 
sticks to a judiciary brought up in the 
western tradition ; and it is now this, rather 
than the unfortunate accused. that the 
South African state is really fighting. The 
Nationalist government has had its way 
with almost everything in the Union; 
only the courts have thwarted it. 

But the path of the South African 
government has grown thornier of late. 
Their country’s growing isolation is up- 
setting even Africaners. The Broederbond 
itself appears to be splitting into a 
extreme and a “liberal ” faction. In South 
West Africa, where Nationalist theories 
required that German __ sentiment 
pampered, the Germans have slapped th 
party smartly in the face by refusing 1 
expel Mr. Japie Basson from the pati! 
simply because party headquarters did 10 
like his dangerously __ internationalit 
thoughts ; he had spoken up for exchang- 
ing diplomats with Ghana and for retalt- 
ing Commonwealth connexions, as well ® 
opposing the abolition of Native represtt- 
tation in parliament. Dr Verwoerd must 
be hoping that at any rate the thirty nov 
facing the charge of treason will be ‘or 
victed, in order to produce the tme 
honoured rallying cry: the state in danget 
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ROSTOW ON GROWTH 


A Non-Communist Manifesto 


Last autumn Professor Walt Whitman Rostow (the -ow is pronounced as in 
an economic 
historian’s way of envisaging the sweep of modern history ’’. 

These lectures will be published later this year by the Cambridge University 
We believe that they provide the most stimulating contribution 

to political and economic discussion made by any academic economist since 
In collaboration with Professor Rostow, The Economist 

The first five 
articles below describe the five stages of growth through which a nation 
passes on its way to what might be called the ‘‘American ’’ standard 

of life—and the political and economic stresses and dangers which arise at 
Five more articles next week will discuss the 


“oe 


growth) delivered a series of lectures at Cambridge on 


Press. 


the war. 
has therefore prepared an abridged version of his thesis. 


each stage. 
implications for policy and political analysis. 


I-Five Stages of Nations 


HAT follows is an economic historian’s way of envisaging 
W ine sweep of modern history as a set of “ stages of growth.” 
lis both a theory of economic growth and a partial theory about 
modern history. It grapples with many issues. How, and under 
what impulses, did traditional, agricultural societies begin moving 
towards modernisation ? When and how did regular growth come 
to be a built-in feature of each society ? What forces drove this 
growth along and determined its contours ? What relation did the 
relative sequence of growth bear to outbreaks of war? Finally, 
where is compound interest taking us ? To communism, to the 
afluent suburbs, to destruction, to the moon ? 


This theory of growth is in a sense an alternative to the Marxist 
interpretation of modern history. But it in no sense implies that 
the worlds of politics, social organisation and culture are a mere 
supetstructure deriving from the economy. One should never 
forget Keynes’s dictum: 

If human nature felt no temptation to take a chance, no satis- 

faction (profit apart) in constructing a factory, a railway, a mine 

or a farm, there might not be much investment merely as a 

result of cold calculation. 

To begin with a brief impressionistic definition of the stages of 
growth. It is possible to place all societies within one of five 
economic categories. There are: 

the traditional society ; 

the transitional society, in which the foundations of change are 

being laid ; 

the society in the crucial process of “ take-off ” ; 

the maturing society, in which new methods and outlooks are 

spreading through the whole economy ; 


and finally the society which has reached the age of high mass 
consumption. 


For each country, it is possible to identify the leading sectors 
whose momentum dominated the take-off, the sectors whose high 
‘ate of expansion brought the economy to maturity, and the 
patticular ways in which each society reaching the high mass con- 


sumption stage has chosen to dispose of its income. In short, the 
“stages” are not a disembodied response to an abstract set of 
Hegelian ideas ; they are a matter of factual history seen in the 
light of economics. 


Economics in the conventional market sense is not, however, 
sufficient here. The demand which, together with technology and 
the quality of entrepreneurship, determines the pattern of invest- 
ment, and which responds to the resulting changes in price or in 
income, is not only the expression of private tastes and choices ; it 
springs also from social decisions and from the policies of govern- 
ments. 


Private and Public Choices 


How, for example, should the traditional society react to the 
intrusion of a more advanced power ? With cohesion, promptness 
and vigour, like the Japanese ? By making a virtue of fecklessness, 
like the oppressed Irish of the eighteenth century? By slowly 
and reluctantly altering its traditional characteristics, like the 
Chinese ? 

When independent modern nationhood is achieved, how should 
the national energies be used ? In external aggression, to right 
old wrongs or to exploit new possibilities for enlarged national 
power ? In completing the political victory of the new national 
government over regional interests? Or in modernising the 
economy ? 


Once the take-off is successfully achieved and growth is under 
way, how far should the aim of diffusing technology and maximising 
the rate of growth be modified by the desire to increase consump- 
tion per head and welfare ? 


When technological maturity is reached, and the nation has at 
its command a modernised industrial machine, to what ends should 
it be put, and in what proportions ? To increase social security, 
through the welfare state ? To expand mass consumption into the 
range of durable consumer goods and of services? To gain 
stature and power on the world scene ? To increase leisure ? 


In surveying now the broad contours of each stage of growth, 
we are examining, then, not merely the sectoral structure of 
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economies transforming themselves: but a succession of strategic 
choices made by whole societies. 


The central economic fact about traditional societies is the 
existence of a ceiling on productivity. In this class can be grouped 
the whole pre-Newtonian world (Newton being here used as a 
symbol for that watershed in history when men came to believe 
that the external world was subject to knowable laws and capable 
of productive manipulation)—the dynasties in China ; the civilisa- 
tions of the Middle East and the Mediterranean ; the world of 
medieval Europe—and the post-Newtonian societies which, for a 
time, remained unmoved by man’s new ability. 


Traditional Societies 


The traditional societies are not static. Their story has been 
one of endless change. Trade within and between them fluctuated 
with the degrees of political and social turbulence, the efficiency 
of central government, the upkeep of the roads. Varying degrees 
of manufacture developed and underwent sporadic improvement ; 
productivity in agriculture could rise with the improvement of 
irrigation or the discovery of a new crop. But the level of produc- 
tivity was limited by the inaccessibility of modern science. 


It followed that food production typically absorbed 75 per cent 
‘or more of the working force ; and from this primacy of agricul- 
ture there followed in turn a hierarchical social structure 
with little scope for vertical mobility—with wealth and power con- 
centrated in the hands of those who controlled land rents. Social 
values were geared to the limited horizons which men could per- 
ceive. Income above minimum consumption levels was largely 
spent in non-productive or low-productivity outlays—religious 
feasts and ceremonies, monuments, wars, high living for the land- 
owning minority. Family and clan connections played a large role. 
Political power tended to lie in the various regions rather than in 
the capital ; the landowners in any case usually maintained great 
influence over such central political power as existed. 


Change Must Be Many-Sided 


Implicit in these characteristics is the need for a many-sided 
transformation before growth can be established and lead on to 
maturity. A predominantly agricultural society must be trans- 
formed into one predominantly occupied in industry, com- 
munications, trade and services. A society built around mainly 
self-sufficient regions must orient its commerce and thought to the 
nation and to a still larger international setting. Attitudes towards 
the having of children— initially the residual blessing and affirma- 
tion of immortality in a hard life bounded by narrow personal 
horizons—must change so as ultimately to provide a decline in the 
birth-rate, as the possibility of individual progress and the decline 
in the need for unskilled farm labour produces a new calculus. 


Income above minimum levels of consumption must be shifted 
into the hands of people who will spend it on roads and railways, 
schools and factories, rather than on country houses and servants, 
personal ornaments and temples. Men must come to be valued 
not for their connection with a clan, a class, or even a guild, but 
for their individual ability to perform increasingly specialised 
functions. Above all, man must come to regard his physical 
environment not as virtually a factor given by nature and provi- 
dence, but as an ordered world that can be manipulated in ways 
which yield productive change. 


All of this—and more—is involved in the passage from a tradi- 
tional to a modern growing society. These changes do not occur 
either simultaneously or in a random sequence. Some of them 
must be well advanced before growth can set in at all. 
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iI—The Transitional Society 


MM societies have made the transition to sustained growth 
under the impact of an external challenge. The small group 
of which this is not true includes the United States and the older 
British Dominions. These were, in Louis Hartz’s phrase, “ bom 
free,” created out of a Britain already far along in the transitional 
process. The creation of the preconditions for take-off was, for 
them, mainly an economic and technical matter, comprising the 
building of social overhead capital (railways, ports, roads) and the 
finding of an economic setting in which a shift to industry was 
profitable. For the rest of the world, however, change had to be 
more basic. 

The purely economic explanation is simple. For growth to 
become self-sustained, all that is necessary is a rise in the rate of 
investment and the stock of capital per head. The economic 
difference between a traditional and a modern society is merely 
a question of whether its rate of investment is low relative to jts 
rate of population increase—say, under 5 per cent of national 
income—or whether it has risen to Io per cent or over. Witha 
capital-output ratio of about 3 to 1, a society that invests more than 
10 per cent of its national income will outstrip any likely popul 
tion growth ; and a regular increase in output per head can then 
be assumed. 

This is the formula. But in order to get the rate of investment 
up, some men in the society must be able to manipulate and apply 
modern science and useful cost-reducing inventions. Some others 
must be ready to undergo the strains and risks of leadership in 
bringing the flow of available inventions productively into the 
capital stock. Others, again, must be prepared to lend their money 
on long term, at high risk, to back the innovating entrepreneur— 
not in money lending, foreign trade or real estate, but in modern 
industry. And the population at large must learn to operate an 
economic system whose methods are constantly changing, -and 
which increasingly confines the individual in large and disciplined 
organisations, allocating to him narrowly specialised, recurrent tasks. 

Capital formation is not merely a matter of maximising profit ; 
it is a matter of a society’s effective attitudes towards science, 
applied science, and risk-taking as well as the adaptability of the 
working force. Nor, even from the purely economic angle, can 
it be usefully regarded as a single, undifferentiated, aggregate 
process. Of especial importance here are the problem of increased 
productivity in agriculture and the extractive industries, and the 
problem of social overhead capital. 


Food and Funds 


First, agriculture and the extractive industries (mining, ¢tc.) 
These constitute accessible natural resources which offer a quick 
yield of increased productivity to new techniques. Modernisatict 
takes a lot of working capital, and much of this must come from 
rapid increases in output ; capital imports can help, of course, but 
generally speaking loans must be serviced, and the easiest Way 
of servicing them is to bring the hitherto unexploited backlog of 
innovations to bear on the society’s land and other natural resources. 
More specifically, agriculture must supply more food to meet the 
likely rise in population and the proportionately greater increas’ 
in the number of town-dwellers. It must supply expanded markets 
for the potential leading industrial sectors. It must provide, * 
farmers’ real income rises, a source of taxation from which the 
government’s functions in the transition may be financed. It mus 
also provide an expanded supply of loanable funds to the modern 
sector, thus transferring surplus income from those who woul 
waste it in prodigal living to those who will invest it and then 
regularly plough back their profits. 
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Social overhead capital also has a crucial role. A very high 
proportion of total investment must go into transport and other 
social overhead outlays. These outlays have three distinctive 
characteristics. First, their periods of gestation and pay-off are 
usually long. Unlike double cropping or the application of chemical 
fertilisers, a railway system is unlikely to yield its results in a year 
or two from the time its construction is undertaken. Secondly, 
social overhead capital is generally “lumpy”; other forms of 
investment can proceed usefully by small increments, but you either 
build the line from, say, Chicago to San Francisco or you don’t. 
Thirdly, its profits often return to the community as a whole, 
indirectly, rather than directly to the initiating entrepreneurs. 
These three characteristics decree that governments must usually 
play an extremely important role in the process of building over- 
head capital—and thus in the “ preconditions period ” in general. 


Nationalism Above Profit 


Turning to the non-economic side of the preconditions for take- 
of: the broad lines of necessary social change are becoming familiar 
enough. A new leading élite must emerge and be given scope to 
begin the building of a modern industrial society. This élite must 
toa degree supersede in authority the old land-based élite, whose 
grasp on income above minimum levels of consumption must be 
loosened or broken if they do not themselves divert this surplus 
into the modern sectors. Generally, the horizon of expectation 
must lift ; and men must accept a Jife of change and specialised 
function. 

As a matter of historical fact, xenophobic nationalism has been 
the most important motive force in the transition from traditional 
to modern societies—vastly more important than the profit motive. 
Men have been willing to uproot traditional societies primarily not 
to make more money, but because the traditional society failed, or 
threatened to fail, to protect them from humiliation by foreigners. 

In Germany it was certainly a nationalism based on past humilia- 
tion and future hope—the Junkers and the men of the East, more 
than the men of trade and the’ liberals of the West—that did the 
job. In Russia a series of military intrusions and defeats was the 
great engine of change: Napoleon, the Crimea, the Russo-Japanese 
War, the First World War. In Japan it was the “ demonstration 
effect” not of high profits or manufactured consumers’ goods, but 
of the Opium War in China in the early 1840s, and Admiral Peary’s 
seven black ships a decade later, that cast the die, 


What Happens in Colonies 


In the colonial world, a dual “ demonstration effect” has 
operated. The imperial powers brought about transformations in 
thought, knowledge, institutions, and the supply of social overhead 
capital, which moved the colonial society along the transitional path. 
Ports, docks, roads, and later railways were built ; a centralised 
tax system was imposed ; some colonials were drawn into modern 
trading and production activities ; some modern goods and services 
were diffused sufficiently to alter the concepticn of attainable con- 
sumption standards ; and the opportunity for a western education 
Was Opened to a few at least. 

The reality of the effective power that went with an ability to 
wield modern technology was demonstrated ; and the more thought- 
ful local people drew appropriate conclusions. A concept of 
tationalism inevitably crystallised around an accumulating resent- 
ment of colonial rule. In the end local coalitions emerged which 
generated political and, in some cases, military pressure capable 
of forcing withdrawal—coalitions created by both the positive and 
negative types of “ demonstration.” 

Xenophobic nationalism has not, of course, been the only force 
work. The merchant-has seen in modernisation the prospect not 
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only of profits, but also of the high status denied him in the tradi- 
tional society. There have almost always been intellectuals who 
saw in modernisation ways of increasing the dignity and value of 
human life, for individuals and for the nation as a whole. And 
the soldier—an absolutely crucial figure of the transition—often 
brought much more to the job than resentment of foreign domina- 
tion or dreams of future national glory in battle. Thus, out of 
mixed interests and motives, coalitions were formed in these tradi- 
tional societies which aimed to make a strong national government ; 
they fought, and eventually overcame, the main enemies of this 
objective—the political and social groups rooted in regionally based 
agriculture, joined in some cases by colonial or quasi-colonial 
powers. 

These transitional coalitions (e.g. in Germany the coalition of 
Junkers and the western men of commerce and industry ; in Japan, 
the Samurai and the grain merchants ; in post-1861 Russia, the 
commercial middle class and the more enterprising civil servants 
and soldiers) have often shared only one solid common conviction : 
namely, that they had a stake in the creation of an independent 
modern state. Once modern nationhood is established, the dif- 
ferent elements in the coalition press to mobilise the newly 
triumphant nationalist political sentiment in different directions ; 
the soldiers (say) aggressively abroad ; the professional politicians, 
to drive home the triumph of the centre over the regions ; the 
merchants, to economic development ; the intellectuals, to social, 
political and legal reform. 


The State’s Key Role 


The cast of policy, at home and abroad, of newly created or 
newly modernised states depends greatly, then, on the balance of 
power within the coalition that emerges. The length of time and 
the vicissitudes of transition from traditional to modern status 
depend substantially on the degree to which local talent, energy and 
resources are channelled into the domestic tasks of modernisation 
as opposed to alternative possible objectives of nationalism ; and 
this channelling must be largely a function of political leadership. 

This is because the central government, in the period of pre- 
conditions, must be capable of organising the nation so that unified 
commercial markets develop. It must create and maintain a tax 
and fiscal system which diverts resources into modern uses. In 
particular, as emphasised earlier, the state has an inescapable 
responsibility for ensuring that the stock of social capital required 
for take-off is built ; and it is also likely that only vigorous central 
leadership can bring about those radical changes in productivity in 
agriculture and extractive industry whose quick achievement may 
also constitute a precondition for take-off. 

In short, the technical nature of the economic tasks to be per- 
formed in the transition implies that the most important precondi- 
tion for take-off is often political: that is, the establishment of an 
effective modern government. 


lii—The Take-off 


HE “ take-off ” is a convenient name for that short stage of 
‘ewes concentrated within two or three decades, in 
which the economy and the society of which it is part transform 
themselves so that economic growth becomes more or less auto- 
matic. This period can be approximately identified for Great 
Britain as falling between 1783 and 1802 ; for France, from 1830 
to 1860 ; for the United States, from 1843 to 1860 ; for Germany, 
from 1850 to 1873 ; for Sweden, from 1868 to 1890 : for Japan, 
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from 1878 to 1900 ; for Russia, from 1890 to 1914. Argentina, 
Turkey, India and China may be regarded as passing through the 
take-off period now. 

The period is marked in general terms by a decisive shift—made 
possible by the full establishment of the preconditions discussed 
earlier—in the rate of investment, from about 5 per cent of the net 
national product to Io per cent or more; with the historically 
typical population increase of between I and 13 per cent per annum, 
an investment rate of about 10 per cent is necessary to ensure a 
sustained increase in capital per head. A take-off period also 
requires the development of one or more substantial manufac- 
turing sectors, with a high rate of growth. Finally it requires that 
the political, social and institutional framework shall have so 
developed as to keep up a forward impetus of growth. This third 
condition includes a considerable capacity to mobilise capital from 
domestic sources—whether capital imports are also available or not. 

The impetus and process of take-off have assumed many forms. 
The rate and productivity of investment can rise, and the process 
of growth become self-reinforcing, by many different technical 
and economic routes, in many different political, social and cultural 
settings, driven along by a wide variety of human motivations. 


Land Reforms and Ploughing Back 


The internal supply of finance for the take-off has usually come 
from two types of sources: from shifts in the control over flows of 
income, and from the ploughing back of profits in particular rapidly 
expanding sectors. In Meiji Japan and Tsarist Russia the sub- 
stitution of government bonds for the great landholders’ claim 
on the flow of rent payments redistributed income into the hands of 
men more inclined to seek material advance and to accept innova- 
tions. Two positive impulses arose from land reform: the state 
itself used the flow of payments from peasants, now diverted from 
landlords’ hands, for activity which encouraged economic develop- 
ment ; and some of the more enterprising former landlords invested 
in commerce and industry. 

In both cases, the real value of the government bonds exchanged 
for land depreciated ; and in general the feudal landlords suffered 
a certain confiscation effect. Contemporary India is relying on 
income transfer by this route to a very limited extent ; but com- 
munist China has systematically transferred all non-governmental 
pools of capital into the hands of the state—and it is drawing 
heavily for capital resources on the mass of peasants, 


How Inflation Helped 


Inflation has also been important to several take-offs. In Britain 
of the late 1790s, the United States of the 1850s, and Japan of 
the 1870s, capital formation was aided by price inflation, 
which shifted resources from consumption to profits. The shift of 
incomes into more productive hands has, of course, been aided 
also by banks and capital markets. Virtually all take-off periods 
have been marked by the extension of both these sorts of institution. 

A further necessary condition has been the existence of one or 
more rapidly growing sectors whose entrepreneurs, private or 
public, ploughed back a very high proportion of profits into new 
capacity. There are periods in economic history when quite sub- 
stantial improvements in the machinery of capital supply do not, 
in themselves, initiate a take-off ; e.g., banking developments in 
Britain in the century before 1783, in Russia before 1890. - In 
other words, the demand side of the investment process, rather than 
the supply of loanable funds, may be the decisive element in the 
take-off. 

One extremely important source of ploughed-back profits is 
foreign trade. Developing economies have created major export 
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industries from their natural resources ; and the expanded yield of 
these has financed the import of capital equipment during the 
take-off. United States, Russian, and Canadian grain, Swedish 
timber and pulp, and Japanese silk, all fulfilled this function during 
their countries’ take-off periods. Chinese exports to the com. 
munist block, wrung at great administrative and human cost from 
the agricultural sector, now play the same role. 

The development of export sectors does not itself, however, 
guarantee accelerated capital formation. Their proceeds can be 
used to finance hoards (as in the famous case of Indian bullion 
imports) or Cadillacs (as, occasionally, these days). Finally, foreign 
capital flows have, as in the United States, Russia, Sweden, and 
Canada, proved extremely important to the take-off, notably when 
lumpy overhead capital construction of long gestation period was 
required ; but take-offs have also occurred (i.¢., Britain and Japan) 
based almost wholly on domestic sources of finance. 


Leading Sectors 


There is also much variety in the sectors which have played 
the key role in the take-off process. The original sector of primary 
growth in Britain was cotton textiles. This is not a representa- 
tive case ; the development of modern cotton textile industries 
in substitution for imports has more typically marked the pre- 
take-off period (e.g. in India, China, Mexico). The difference lies 
partly in the fact that by the late 18th century, the period of 
maximum growth in cotton, the preconditions for take-off in Britain 
were very fully developed. Progress in a number of industries had 
been considerable throughout the 18th century, and the social and 
institutional environment was propitious. But two further technical 
elements were important. First, the industry was large in relation 
to the whole economy; a high proportion of its output was 
exported ; and its evolution was consequently a more massive fact, 
with wider secondary repercussions, than if it had been scaled to the 
domestic market alone. Industrial enterprise on this scale had 
secondary reactions on the development of urban areas, on the 
demand for coal, iron and machinery, for capital and ultimately 
for transport. 

Secondly, technological developments in British cotton brought 
a sharp reduction in real vosts and prices, and so tapped a source 
of effective demand for rapid expansion. This advantage was not 
enjoyed by later established cotton industries, for they merely 
substituted domestic for foreign-manufactured cotton textiles ; there 
was no sharp fall in the real cost of acquiring cotton textiles, and 
no equivalent increase in real income. 

The introduction of railways has been the most powerful single 
initiator’ of take-offs. It has had three major kinds of impact on 
growth during the take-off period. First, it has lowered internal 
transport costs and brought new areas and products into commerce. 
Secondly, it has often been a prerequisite to the development of 4 
major new and rapidly enlarging export sector which in turn ha 
generated capital for internal development. Thirdly, and perhaps 
most important for the take-off itself, its requirements have led 
to the development of modern coal, iron and engineering industries. 
In the absence of the general preconditions, however, very substat- 
tial railway building has failed to initiate a take-off, as for example 
in India, China, pre-1895 Canada, pre-1914 Argentina. 


The Role of Armies 


The enlargement and modernisation of armed forces can const 
tute a leading sector, as in the Russian, Japanese and German 
take-offs, and in current Chinese communist plans. Historically; 
however, its role has been ancillary. 

Raw materials and foodstuffs can play the role of leading sectors 
if they involve the application of modern processing techniques 
The timber industry, built on the steam saw, fulfilled this function 
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in Sweden ; the shift of Denmark to meat and dairy products, after 
1873, appears to have reinforced the development of a manufac- 
turing sector in the economy ; even the export of Japanese silk 
thread had important secondary effects, because of the export 
market’s requirement for uniform high grade yarn, in developing 
modern production techniques. The role of leading sector has 
been assumed, finally, by a wide range of consumption goods pro- 
duced in substitution for imports, as in Australia, Argentina and 
perhaps contemporary Turkey. 


There is, clearly, no one pattern or sequence for the take-off. 
There is no need for a growing society to recapitulate the course of 
events in Britain, the United States or Russia. 


\V—The Drive to Maturity 


HE road to maturity has everywhere been greatly influenced 

by the nature of the take-off. For one major group of nations 
the path lay in a complex of industries whose possibilities were, 
in part, unfolded from the railways. The requirements of railway 
maintenance placed a high premium on the production of cheap 
and good steel, because steel rails last longer than iron rails ; in a 
sense the steel industry flowed from the railways, as in Britain, the 
railways had flowed from the requirements of cotton. But once 
good cheap steel was available, many further uses for it unfolded. 
The history of the engineering profession tells the story in com- 
pressed form. From railway engineering it fanned out into mech- 
anical, chemical and electrical specialities, naval construction and 
civil engineering. It was in the technical experience of building 
and operating the railways that a good part of the foundations 
were laid for the march of the western world into maturity. The 
tise of steel is the central symbol of the post-railway movement to 
maturity in continental Europe and the United States. 


Britain arrived at maturity first. But somewhere between the 
Crystal Palace exhibition of 1851 and the European slump of 1873 
—in the golden age, that is, of Victorian industrial prosperity—the 
telative position of the industrial powers shifted, in such a way 
that the United States, Germany, France and Britain entered the 
post-railway-building Age of Steel roughly together. Several 
factors combined to slow down the relative rate of Britain’s develop- 
ment ; but one is especially significant. It is one thing to be a 
mature economy, out at the margin of technology, having available 
each year only a rough approximation to the new technology 
created in, say, the previous year ; it is a quite different thing to 
bea latecomer with a big unapplied backlog of technology available. 

Once the United States and continental western Europe had com- 
pleted their take-off, much of the British lead was gone ; for they 
could bring the backlog of technology to bear more rapidly than it 
had been created. The story is being repeated now as Russia 
closes the technological gap on the West ; China, India, Brazil and 
others promise to repeat the trick again on the older mature 
Powers, including Russia, in the next half century or so. 


Sweden Accepts a Challenge 


For Sweden, the turning point into maturity came in the early 
1890s, in the form of a challenge—a depression marked by a sagging 
away of the export markets on which most of the Swedish take-off 

d been built. (This is a normal occurrence. The take-off is, 
‘ttucturally, a surge in output in a relatively few sectors. It is of 
the nature of investment that these sectoral surges should be 
overdone ; indeed, this is the essence of the trade cycle. It then 
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becomes necessary for the economy to re-group, reallocate -its 
resources, and resume growth in new leading sectors. In fact, one 
measure of whether take-off has been achieved is a society’s ability 
to redeploy in this way.) 

In Sweden, there was a positive response ; 2 shift from timber 
into woodpulp, from the export of unplaned to planed board and to 
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matches. The Norrland ores began to be systematically exploited 
by modern methods ; from pig iron there was a surge into highly 
refined steel and engineering industries ; hydro-electric power was 
exploited, laying the basis for a highly skilled electrical industry 
which was later to help the railways to convert to electricity from 
coal. Sweden began to produce at home many manufactures 
hitherto imported. The 1890s marked, in Lindahl’s phrase, the 
beginning of a phase of “ differentiation of production.” By the 
end of the 1920s Sweden had become a fully mature society, ready 
for the welfare state and the age of durable consumer goods, 


Japan’s Narrow Range 


The story of Japan, in broad outline, bears a family resemblance 
to that of Sweden, despite its greater poverty of resources per head 
and a cultural and political setting that could hardly be less similar. 
The resemblance lies in the remarkably purposeful forward surge 
to maturity from, say, 1880 to 1940, in which a relatively narrow 
array of natural resources was harnessed by a diligent population 
to the best that modern technology could offer. 

Japan offers a classic case of the role of agriculture in the 
transitional period ; but agricultural dynamism alone could not 
have lifted Japan into take-off. In the 1880s and 1890s a whole 
series of new industries took hold, initially sparked by government 
initiative, but turned over to private enterprise as new men 
emerged ready to carry responsibilities and risks. Japan’s take-off 
—say between 1880 and 1900—was built on railways, on shipbuild- 
ing, on cotton, on silk cultivation and manufacture, on coal and 
pig iron, and finally on a surge of military outlays helping to build 
up the engineering industry. 

In 1900, Japan was still a society whose modern industrial sector 
was small and largely dominated by textiles. It was between 1900 
and 1920—notably stimulated by the first world war—that this 
sector began to fan out into chemical fertilisers, steel, and electrical 
equipment. In the 1930s the engineering industries came into their 
own, under the stimulus of Manchuria and of war outlays and 
preparations ; and the value of output in metals, machinery and 
chemicals at last came to outrank textiles. Thus, starting its take- 
off about thirty years after Germany and ten years after Sweden, 
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Japan also reached maturity about the same period after them, just 
about in phase. 

Russia, after a particularly long transition period—until 1861 
the traditional society gave way only very slowly—began its take-off 
about 1890. This, like the concurrent Canadian take-off, was 
aided by the world rise in grain prices which occurred in the mid- 
gos ; for this rise made attractive, in both countries, the laying of 
vast railway nets. It was the railway, with its multiple impact 
on growth, that took Russia through its take-off by the outbreak of 
the first world war. Coal, iron and engineering surged ahead, as 
did a modern cotton industry to meet the expanded home demand. 
The Baku petroleum field expanded to its natural limit ; the 
Ukrainian coal-iron complex was brought to Jife, as the Ruhr and 
the Pennsylvania and Mid-Western complexes had been half a 
century earlier. 


Tsarist Take-Off 


It is often forgotten nowadays that for two decades before 1914 
Russia’s industrial output as a whole had been increasing on the 
average at about 8 per cent per annum. The communists inherited 
an economy which had taken off ; the five year plans are to be 
understood not as a take-off but as a drive to maturity—the process 
of industrial differentiation, the advance on a wide front. With 
certain specific differences stemming from the objectives of the 
communist leadership, the broad pattern of Soviet economic growth 
between 1929 and, say, Stalin’s death is like that of western Europe 
and the United States of the pre-1914 decades ; this was the post- 
railway age in Russia, the age of steel, machine tools, chemicals 
and electricity. 

There were essentially three differences. First, the Soviet 
government damped the rise in consumption and concentrated on 
capital formation and military items, giving a disproportionate 
emphasis to the metal using industries as opposed to, say, housing, 
textiles or transport. Secondly, despite large capital outlays in 
agriculture, collectivisation damped productivity and decreed that 
a quite abnormal proportion of the labour force should remain on 
the land. Thirdly, the Russian surge to maturity came when the 
backlog of accumulated technological possibilities included develop- 
ments (notably in aeronautics, electronics, atomic energy) which 
were not available to earlier developing societies, so that when 
Russia drew technologically, abreast it did so at a different level 
from that of the powers that had reached maturity by 1914. In its 
broad shape and timing, then, there is nothing about the Russian 
sequence that does not fall within the general pattern—though, 
like all other national stories, it has unique features, 


Doing Without a Ruhr 


These case studies carry important implications for today. The 
variety of sectoral patterns in the drive to maturity needs emphasis 
in a world where so many nations are seeking take-off. The minds 
of the leaders of the undeveloped countries are likely to be filled 
with visions of, say, the American, German end Russian patterns 
—as they understand them—rather than the probably more rele- 
vant Swedish and Japanese patterns. But few nations have been 
endowed with a Pennsylvania, a Ruhr, a Black Country or a 
Ukraine. Most have some narrower range of natural resources 
whose vigorous exploitation, in a world market, can do the trick. 
And some must rely almost wholly on the skill, motivatton and 
energy of their peoples—like Switzerland, Israel and Hongkong, 
which have performed a kind of economic rope trick, climbing into 
industrialisation with virtually no visible means of support. 

So far, maturity has been discussed from the side of changes in 
technology and the composition of the working force—that is, the 
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side of supply. What about demand and real income per head ? 
Can we associate the end of take-off with some clear-cut figure for 
gross national product per head, maturity with another, the 
age of high mass consumption and durable consumer goods with 
a third ? In an exploratory mood it may be surmised that for each 
stage there will be found not a single, typical figure but a band. 
By the end.of take-off real annual income may lie, in current 
American dollars, anywhere from, let us say, $150 per head to 
$300 ; by the end of the drive to maturity anywhere from $400 to 
$600. 

Just as traditional societies may, according to the pressure of 
population upon resources, trading patterns, etc., have annual 
incomes per head varying considerably up from a (say) $40 per 
head minimum, so such differentials may persist through the 
whole sweep of the growth process into maturity. It is important 
not to confuse being technologically mature with being rich ; for 
example, inilitary potential must not be confused with national 
income per head or consumption per head. 


From Confidence... 


The development of the maturing society has important non- 
economic aspects. At the end of take-off, the new modern elements 
are in full and confident power, with their opponents in retreat or 
disarray. Post-1815 Britain, post-Civil War America, Bismarck’s 
Germany after 1870, Stalin’s Russia of the five year plans—these 
were all societies run by men who knew where they were going. 
By and large these were confident periods, with big palpable tasks 
whose results could quickly be seen ; and the society, reluctantly 
or otherwise, gave its industrial leaders their head. The fortunes 
of the urban and agricultural workers varied, during the drive to 
maturity, from comfortable Sweden to Stalin’s forced labour 
society ; but generally the power of those who controlled capital 
and technology was not seriously opposed. 

Nevertheless, the process had within it the seeds of its own 
modification. First, it involved a change in the working force. 
Advancing maturity brings not only a growth of urban population 
but an increase in the proportion of white collar workers, highly 
trained technicians and professionals—the increasingly know- 
ledgeable children of the city and the world of technology. Their 
real wages are likely to be rising; and, more important, they 
perceive that by organising and making their presence felt they 
can achieve higher real wages and greater security. Thus the very 
process of moving towards maturity generates the kind of social 
pressures which in turn enforce humane modifications to that 
process—from the British factory legislation of the 1840s through 
Bismarck’s concessions, Lloyd George’s reforms, the American 
Progressive era, and perhaps the concessions made to the Russian 
consumer and technician since 1953. 

Secondly, the character of the leadership changes, from the 
buccaneering cotton, railway, steel and oil baron to the efficien’ 
professional manager of a highly bureaucratised and differentiated 
machine, 
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Thirdly, the society as a whole becomes a bit bored with the 
miracle of industrialisation, developing second thoughts about 1 
merits as a unique and overriding objective. The Fabians and 
the muck-rakers, Ibsen and Shaw and Dreiser, express thes? 
second thoughts ; and Marx fits into the same framework of protest 
against the human costs of the drive to maturity. 

These changes in the structure, ambitions and outlook of the 
society lead up to a set of searching choices concerned with future 
objectives. How shall the mature industrial machine, with com 
pound interest built into it, be used ? To offer increased security: 
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welfare, and perhaps leisure for all? To offer enlarged real 
incomes, including manufactured consumer gadgets, to those who 
can earn them ? To assert the stature of the new mature society on 
the world scene by military adventures ? Maturity, like middle 
age, is a time of dangerous as well as promising choices, 


V—The Age of High Consumption 


HEN the values of the market place and the imperatives of 
diffusing the new technology lose their monopolistic control 
over men’s minds, what happens next ? Each society which has 
attained maturity has struck a different balance, determined by 
geography, resources, values, and the dominant political leadership, 
between four broad objectives. These are: 
The national pursuit of external power and influence, about which 
more will be said later ; 
the welfare state, in which increases in output and incentives in 
the private sector are given a lower priority in relation to the 
cushioning of hardships arising from the trade cycle, the increase 
of social security, the redistribution of income, and a general 
mitigation of harshness ; 
the expansion of mass consumption levels, beyond basic food, 
shelter and clothing, not only into better food, shelter and clothing 
but into durable consumer goods and services ; 
and, finally, leisure—the reduction of the working week and the 
easing of the intensity of labour. 
This balance has varied over time as well as between countries. 
In America, the “ Progressive Era” from 1901 to 1916 brought 
a shift of social objectives rather than a drastic reallocation of 
resources. By 1916 the United States had accepted the most 
revolutionary of all forms of economic policy, the progressive 
income tax ; it had created a climate in which big business curbed 
itself or was, to a degree, curbed ; the trade unions were explicitly 
given the right to organise ; a federal reserve banking system had 
been created, partly to exercise a degree of control over the trade 
cycle. The public interest also won new recognition in the policy 
of conservation, national parks: and reservations. 


Suburbs and Gadgetry 


The same period saw Americans make another significant deci- 
sion about the direction of national affairs. In the 1890s a wide- 
spread mood was generating that it was time for the United States 
to play a major role in the world scene ; to move out from behind 
the protective barrier represented by the Monroe Doctrine. But 
the so-called Large View symbolised by Theodore Roosevelt failed 
to take hold. The Philippines were kept ; but Americans in the 
end turned their backs on the acquisition of empire, opting in 
foreign policy for a version of the British Liberal rather than the 
British Conservative tradition. 

It was into the third post-maturity alternative—new dimensions 
of consumption—that American resources increasingly flowed ; the 
trend was damped by the rise in urban living costs down to 1920, 
but became palpable in the boom of the ensuing decade. The 1920s 
were marked, first, by the rise of a new middle class ; the era of 
the professional technician and the white and blue collar workers 
had come. They were marked by a flow not only to the cities but 
also, and more strongly, to the suburbs. They were marked above 
all by the rise of the automobile ; the United States took to wheels 
~and began a vast inner immigration into new single-family houses 
in the suburbs, filled increasingly with radios, refrigerators, and 
the other gadgetry of a society whose social mobility and produc- 
wity had all but wiped out personal service. Americans shifted 
their food consumption to high grade foods, increasingly purchased 
IN cans, or later, frozen. 

_Then came, of course, a decade’s severe and protracted depres- 
Sion. In its onset, this was a perfectly normal cyclical downturn ; 
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it went abnormally deep because of the breakdown of institutions 


of credit at home and abroad. Its length, however, was related 
directly to the stage of growth that the United States had entered. 
When investment comes to be centred on industries and services 
based not on cost-reducing industrial processes—as, for instance, in 
the railway age—but on expanding consumption, full employment 
is needed, in a sense, to support full employment. Unless con- 


sumption levels press outward, capacity in consumers’ goods 


industries and those supplying them will be under-used, and the 
impulse to invest will be weak. American industry appeared almost 
to have stabilised at a lower level, when World War II, like a 
sort of deus ex machina, restored full employment. 

During the 1930s American society did more, of course than 
merely experience depression. It threw its weight hard towards 
another post-maturity alternative, that is, social welfare ; and the 
contours of the welfare state were rounded out, under Franklin 
Roosevelt, to remain an accepted part of the American scene. 

The fourth phase, the great postwar boom of 1946-56, can be 
regarded as a resumption of the boom of the 1920s, with a resumed 
march to the outer suburbs, and a resumed extension of ownership 
for cars, refrigerators, and gadgets generally. This extension has 
reached the point where it is clear that American growth can no 
longer continue to be based so heavily on the diffusion, to a 
higher and higher proportion of the community, of standard con- 
sumer durables. In all sectors growth curves are subject to long 
run deceleration ; as the automobile industry has found. 


The Baby Boom 


What, then, does the future hold? Are Americans, having 
fashioned this suburban, mobile civilisation, going to settle down 
to tidy it up a little and enjoy the benefits of affluence with a 
four day working week ? The prospect is altered by the extra- 
ordinary and unexpected decision of Americans to have more 
babies. The wartime rise in the birth rate from 18 per 1,000 to 
about 22 was to a large extent a phenomenon of resumed full 
employment and early wartime marriages. But in the postwar 
years the birth rate moved further up and stayed at about 25 per 
1,000, yielding a population rise of 1.5 per cent per annum ; the 
consequent changes in the age structure of the population and in 
the rate of family formation are of major economic significance. 

Combined with other circumstances—notably the cumulative 
deficit in social capital and the cost of the arms race—the increase 
in the ratio of dependants to producers is likely to make the next 
decade of American history one of vigorous expansion of output 
with a degree of austerity at the level of private consumption. By 
its own choice, American society in 1959 is less affluent than it 
looks. 


Britain’s Lag and New Surge 


Why, after 1851, did Britain not move faster from technical 
maturity into the age of high consumption ? First, maturity is a 
matter of virtuosity and the spread of technique on the supply 
side. In the 19th century British real income per head certainly 
rose, but in the form of more and better food and clothing, better 
housing, public utilities and transport. The age of consumer 
durables began modestly in the 1890s with the bicycle boom ; it 
gripped Britain solidly only in the later 1930s, to be then inter- 
rupted by war. The surge of high mass consumption was properly 
resumed only in the 1950s ; it is now well under way. 

Secondly, nineteenth-century Britain was a major industrial 
region in a world economy—just as New England was a major 
industrial region in the American continental economy. Capital 
and manpower, being then mobile, were drawn to the points of 
expected higher private yield and real wages. Britain, in sending 
capital abroad to open up farming territories or build railways, 
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was indeed obtaining invisible imports in the short run and cheaper 
supplies of food and raw materials in the long run. But it was 
doing more. British emigration and capital exports benefited the 
whole world trading area. The relatively slow rise in real income— 
and in population—in advanced areas like Britain and New 
England is partly to be explained by a policy which permitted men 
and capital to seek points of highest expected real wages and private 
profitability. 

Thirdly, the timing of the stages of growth was affected, in 
Britain as elsewhere, by intervals when resources were devoted to 
war, wasted in gold mining, or wasted—as in the inter-war years 
—because public policy failed promptly to create the conditions 
for a regular movement forward. Nothing in the stages of growth 
analysis guarantees that real income per head will move steadily 
forward at the same pace everywhere. Nothing makes the stages 
independent of wastage of capital in war or in attractive but unpro- 
ductive pursuits, or of the course of public policy. 


European Choices 


Western Europe as a whole made a different sequence of choices 
from America’s among the post-maturity alternatives. Before 1914 
its societies moved more sharply towards the welfare state than 
did America. Basically, this was probably because they were less 
agrarian in their political balance ; but other elements counted, 
notably the greater weight of socialist doctrines and ideals within 
the industrial working force and among intellectual leaders. 

In the 1920s western Europe faced more severe problems of 
reconstruction and readjustment than the United States, and it did 
not proceed straight away into the age of consumer durables. In 
general there was, for most of Europe, only about four years of 
normal prosperity, 1925-1929, which approximately restored, or 
slightly improved on, 1913 levels of output. In consequence 
western Europe fell relatively behind America. This failure to 
expand corresponds, in terms of the analysis of the stages of 
growth, to a failure to make the logical move into the normal stage 
of growth beyond maturity. 

In the 1930s, when the policies of European governments began 
to create an environment of greate1 prosperity, income elasticities 
of demand expressed themselves in a disproportivnate rise in 
demand for consumer durables and services. In 1929, for instance, 
the motor vehicle production of the four major European nations 
was only 13 per cent of that of America ; by 1938 the corresponding 
figure was 44 per cent. 


The Worker’s Awakening 


The lag in Europe’s shift to the roads can be partly accounted 
for by lack of capital for road building ; by the monopolistic power 
of the railways and the governments behind them ; by the earlier 
American start with the concept of the mass produced car for the 
mass market ; by the greater distances in the United States and 
the greater availability of cheap suburban housing sites. But it is 
also true that American society with its egalitarian bias and its 
traditional high wages took more easily to the concept of high 
mass consumption. The European worker took only slowly to the 
idea that the gadgets, travel, and other services a mature economy 
can afford, were really for him. 

But of course another factor determined the outcome. In almost 
every mature society the Great Depression broke the hold of a 
generation of political leaders whose desire had been to re-create a 
pre-1914 “normalcy.” In the United States it brought to power 
leaders who installed a version of the welfare state ; in Britain, 
governments that built prosperity of a sort on housing, the devalua- 
tion of 1931 and Empire Preference ; in France, a Popular Front 
government. But in Germany and Japan the breakdown— 
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economic, diplomatic and military—of the system implicit in the 
Versailles settlement brought regimes which opted fora quite 
different use of the potentialities of mature economies: military 
expansion. The rise of these regimes imposed in turn a quite 
different set of imperatives on all other societies. In the short run, 
rearmament became a factor in European recovery ; in the not-so- 
long run there was a major war, 


Un-American Activity 


In the postwar years, an interval of reconstruction followed. But 
this time western Europe, and to a degree Japan, broke out into 
the phase of durable consumers’ goods and services. Between 
1950 and 1955 the gap between American and western European 
outlays on consumer durables began to narrow, and reached a point 
where it can almost wholly be explained in terms of relative 
incomes and prices. All the postwar mature societies of the West 
and Japan are behaving in a remarkably “ American” manner ; 
the only major exceptions are the Americans themselves, with their 
curious new obsession with family life, privacy, do-it-yourself, 
getting away in caravans and motor boats, and writing impiously 
about the Organisation Man. 

It must be emphasised again that western Europe’s consumer 
boom is not a strictly postwar development. The Great West 
Road, Coventry, the Morris works, are earlier phenomena ; and 
the Volkswagen—as a conception—is a product of pressures for a 
kind of consumption to which Hitler’s government felt a need to 
respond, if only by gesture. But it is only in the postwar years 
that the obstacles—technical, political and sociological—were 
cleared away. The momentum of western Europe, which compares 
favourably with those both of the pre-1914 years and of the postwar 
United States, can be largely attributed to the acceptance of the 
age of high mass consumption. : 


What Lies Beyond? 


The era of high consumption has by no means come to an end 
even in the United States ; and it is still gathering momentum in 
western Europe and in Japan. There is bound to be variety in the 
patterns of consumption that will emerge as compound interest 
grinds on and as the income elasticities of demand, in their widest 
sense, reveal themselves in different societies. For example, other 
societies need not invest as much as the United States in the auto- 
mobile, or set up the suburbs so far away from the centres of cities. 
There are grave geographical and physical limits to the repetition 
of this pattern, except perhaps in Russia. To the degree that con- 
sumer sovereignty is respected and real incomes increase it 1s 
likely, however, that similar though not identical patterns of struc- 
tural evolution will emerge in different societies passing through 


— the high consumption phase. 


Leaving aside the arms race and the threat of war ; what lies 
beyond ? The life of most human beings since the beginning of 
time has been mainly taken up with gaining food, shelter and 
clothing. What will happen when diminishing relative marginal 
utility sets in, on a mass basis, for real income itself ? Are poverty 
and civil strife a necessary condition for a lively human existence ? 

Present generations are unlikely to have to face this problem; 
others more urgent stand in the way. There are the modern 
weapons of mass destruction which, if not tamed and controlled, 
could solve this and all other human problems once and for all. 
There is also the fact that the whole southern half of the globe 
plus China is caught up in the stage of preconditions for take~0 
or in the take-off itself. Shall we see, in a little while, a neW 
sequence of political leaders enticed to aggression by their new 
found technical maturity ; or a global reconciliation of the huma0 
race ? 
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LETTERS 








After Sir Roger 


Sir—The Economist’s reputation for 
reliability and sound judgment makes it 
noteworthy that you should break with 
the vast majority of economic observers in 
seeking an explanation, additional to the 
obvious and accepted one, for what you con- 
sider the cautious economic policies of the 
past three years. You think the form of the 
civil service regime in the Treasury has 
played a significant part. Indeed, you think 
that its contribution “stands out” as an 
obvious feature. One would have thought 
the period exceptionally unpromising as an 
illustration of your thesis that the influence 
of individual civil servants manifestly 
counts for so much as to be a proper sub- 
ject for public comment. 


In September 1957 a Chancellor intro- 
duces a dramatic turn of policy, with which 
he and two ministerial colleagues identify 
themselves so closely that within four 
months, even more dramatically, they 
resign in its defence. There follows another 
Chancellor, who at once proclaims his inten- 
tion of continuing on similar lines and 
repeats the reassurance at no long intervals. 
Commentators credit him with a very 
cautious temperament: his public utter- 
ances give them every encoufagement in 
their view. Why then omit any reference 
to all this and seek more esoteric explana- 
tions, in an assumed conflict of influences 
among the Chancellor’s advisers—the 
economists “throwing up ideas” and the 


professional administrator throwing them 
out? 


Your reason for offering these explana- 
tions without specific evidence cannot lie in 
a confidence given (which you would not 
have publicly exploited) or in the “ un- 
reliable gossip column stuff ” of which you 
write with proper scorn. (Gossip would 
be especially unreliable here, since White- 
hall must be full of people with their own 
teasons for finding the Treasury’s depart- 
mental regime too restrictive.) You must 
therefore have derived it from the special 
feature of the present set-up to which you 
raw attention, viz: the exclusive respon- 
sibility of Sir Roger Makins, as joint 
Petmanent secretary, for the co-ordination 
of economic policy and his freedom from 
responsibility for civil service affairs, now 
eft to the other joint permanent secretary. 

en this division of responsibility was 
made, you approved it (The Economist, 
uly 28, 1956). You appear now to have 
decided that the system is less satisfactory 
‘ince it gives the top civil servant, with his 
ingrained attitude of caution, more time to 
struct the advice of the more imaginative 





(less cautious?) economic advisers. Much 
depends on what one means by caution. It 
can be assumed that any joint permanent 
secretary regards it as his duty always to 
give the most carefully considered advice 
he can, but it should not be supposed that 
this must lead away from current economic 
wisdom or back to “the traditional 
Treasury view.” Yet without such supposi- 
tions and without the personal comment 
which on this occasion you explicitly dis- 
avow, it is hard to see what substance can 
be left in any attempt, however courageous, 
to explain policy-making apart from the 
ministerial policy-makers. 

The trouble about public comment on 
the supposed influence of key civil 
servants, or on the working of particular 
departmental regimes, is that no factual 
evidence is publicly available and that those 
who have it may not rebut misleading 
speculation. It is not true that (as you say) 
civil servants individually or in teams are 
as fair targets for press comment as the 
ambassadors and pro-consuls of last 
century ; unlike those they do not act or 
speak in their own name, or take public 
initiatives. Any assessment of their doings 
is bound to be highly conjectural and may 
well be completely off-beam.—Yours faith- 
fully, S. C. LESLIE 
Reform Club, 

London, SW 


Restrictive Practices 


Sir—In The Economist of August 8, 1959, 
you headline the recent decision in the 
Restrictive Practices Court on the agree- 
ment of the Water Tube Boilermakers’ 
Association as “a judgment for price 
fixing ” and in the text refer to “ the price- 
fixing agreement,” etc. 


In fact this agreement was not one for 
fixing prices and -he judgment therefore 
offers no preceden: for such more usual 
types of agreement. Each boilermaking 
firm in the association arrives at its price 
quite independently, and sends this price in 
to a “ strong, independent chairman ” ; they 
then meet to decide if any one of them can 
sustain a claim to be a “ selected member,” 
the main ground being relative shortage 
of work, and, that decided, the prices are 
tabled. The restriction at issue was that no 
member may thereafter alter his tabled 
price which he will quote, with the excep- 
tion of the selected member who may 
reduce, if he chooses or is able, down to 
but no lower than the lowest evaluated 
price tabled, if his own is not the lowest 
already. The Court expressed itself satis- 


fied that “ this scheme is honestly worked ” 
and that the prices tabled “ are really com- 
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petitive and keen prices.” The judgment 
cannot, therefore, be considered in any way 
one “for price fixing.”—Your faithfully, 
Oxford P. W. S. ANDREWS 


Authors’ Agents 
Sir—There is one point in your friendly 
and accurate article on authors’ agents in 
your issue of July 25th which I read with 
some surprise. You report that “a large 
agent” estimates that of one thousand 
unsolicited manuscripts submitted, he 
accepts only one hundred for offer and, out 
of this hundred, may place only three or 
four. 

These figures appear to be unnecessarily 
discouraging to as yet unpublished authors. 
In our experience, while we accept for 
negotiation only twelve to fifteen per cent 
of unsolicited manuscripts, we succeed in 
selling approximately half of them. The 
percentage of saleable work falls alarmingly 
in the case of plays, whether for stage, tele- 
vision or sound broadcasting. A very much 
greater number of ill-equipped or even not 
fully literate persons seem to think that they 
can produce actable work in this relatively 
difficult form.—Yours faithfully, 

Cyrus BRooKs 
A. M. Heath & Co. Ltd., 
London, Wt 


The Police 


S1r—On two occasions during the last few 
months you have drawn attention to what 
appears to be a departure by the police 
from their legal powers of detention. There 
are several aspects of police behaviour 
which now give cause for the gravest public 
concern, 

Firstly, there are the cases in which 
people appear to be merely kept at a police 
station until they have “made a state- 
ment.” Some such phrase as “ the accused 
at first denied the offence but later 
admitted it” is occuring far too frequently 
in reports of court proceedings. Detection 
in the Sherlock Holmes sense has gone, 
and there is great reliance on admissions by 
accused persons. 

Civil and criminal courts have proved 
various cases of assault by the police, and 
it is regrettable that there is such disparity 
in sentences passed upon members of the 
public for assaults upon the police, and 
sentences passed upon members of the 
police force for assaults upon the public. 

Furthermore, the number of serious 
criminal offences of which members and 
former members of the police forces have 
been convicted is now too large to be dis- 
missed as “ just a few black sheep.” Each 
of these convicted policemen has, during 
his career, given evidence against various 
other persons. Courts tend to place great 
reliance upon police evidence. Was the 
evidence of men who (perhaps very much 
later) were proved to be unworthy of their 
profession reliable ? 

The suggestion has been put forward 
that a magistrate should be present when 
any statement is taken from an accused 
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person. This would, of course, be a 
welcome procedure, but surely most people 
could get in touch with a solicitor if the 
police permitted them to do so. It is an 
ugly fact that the police appear to object 
to the presence of a solicitor until the 
person accused has made an incriminating 
statement. 

I feel sure that much fuller co-operation 
would be forthcoming from the public if 
the police merely respected the old adage 
that every citizen is innocent until a court 
has proved him guilty.—Yours faithfully, 
Olney, Bucks, R. C. Horwoop 


Discrimination in Leases 


Sir—In The Economist on July 11th you 
mention in one breath discrimination in 
hotels and discrimination in leases. 

I think most people agree that any place 
that purports to be open to the public must 
be open to all the public without regard to 
race or creed. This applies to hotels, 
boarding houses, shops, dance halls, etc., 
whether licensed for the sale of alcohol or 
not. 

But surely private societies or persons 
are entitled to make their own rules, This 
club discriminates firmly against socialists 
and the one I can see through the window 
(The Army and Navy) against civilians. If 
a club is formed for white Christians 
another can be formed for non-white non- 
Christians. And surely a lease of a private 
property not constructed with public funds 
can incorporate whatever terms its owner 
wants, including a prohibition of coloured 
people or a limitation to conservative Army 
and Naval officers or anything else the 
owner wants. 

Lest I sound a wicked reactionary I 
Should state that I welcome negro friends 
to my own home but I do not feel that I 
have a duty to force other people to do so 
in their homes.—Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES Davis 
Junior Carlton Club, SW1 


Parking Discs 


Sin—Mr C. D. Morgan, in your issue of 
July 25th, asserts that the flexibility which 
is possible with parking discs is impossible 
with parking meters. American experience 
with meters completely contradicts his 
assertion ; in fact meters can be remarkably 
flexible control devices, I have seen meters 
with hourly charges varying from 2 cents to 
60 cents, and with the maximum permitted 
Period varying from 10 minutes to § hours. 
Meters, with different charges or different 
maximum periods, can commonly be found 
i adjacent streets, or even in different parts 
of the same street ; the moderately long- 
term parker can enjoy a long stay at a rela- 
tively low price per hour, by walking a 
block or two to his destination, while the 
Very short-term parker can rent space in a 
busy street for a few minutes in return for 
afew pennies. There seems to be no good 
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reason why similar flexibility should not be 
introduced into British ‘parking meter 
schemes.—Yours faithfully, A.C. L. Day 
Southampton, L.I., USA 


Devlin Report 


S1r—The leading article on Central Africa 
in your issue of August Ist fails to exemplify 
that hard-thinking, no-nonsense clarity 
which you boast is your stock-in-trade. 

First, you fudge the evidence: it is not 
the omission of the word “ so-called ” alone, 
but the omission of a whole sentence as well, 
that causes one to judge the government 
guilty of less than honourable dealing ; and 
it is just not true to say that the Devlin 
report has convinced nobody in Great 
Britain. Second, to say that Mr Lennox- 
Boyd “ must have had an instinct to resign 
forthwith ” and to talk emotively of “ bi- 
partisan flags,” of “ calming feelings ” and 
of “ getting people to talk constructively of 
the future” is to argue in a curiously a 
priori manner for so empirical a paper. 
The differences are too fundamental for such 
anodyne phrases to be of any use. 

And thirdly, you appear to argue that the 
past is unimportant (“what is done, is 
done’) and we must all concentrate on the 
future. But the genesis of the Nyasaland 
problem is to be found in the events of 
1953, not 1959; and if we are to frame 
successful policies for that area, it is the 
errors of 1953 that we must eradicate. It is 
sad to find even you doubting the intensity 
of Nyasaland (and Northern Rhodesian) 
African opposition to federation as planned 
for them by Lord Malvern, Sir Roy 
Welensky and the Commonwealth Relations 
and Colonial Offices.—Y ours faithfully, 

Joun Topp 
Oxford 


Food Surpluses 


Str—“ Challenge of The Cornucopia” 
was an interesting article. I wonder if it 
wouldn’t be cheaper to ship directly some 
of our farm surpluses to poorer countries 
and then let the receiving country pay the 
cost of storage. 

Once there, they might be used either as, 
say, part of free school lunch programmes, 
or held against emergencies of flood and 
famine—in any event used in such a way 
that they never went on to the ordinary 
market to compete with local farmers or 
foreign food suppliers. 

The American taxpayer would be much 
happier if our surpluses were used to 
supplement the diet of the many millions in 
the world, particularly children, who should 
be getting more to eat anyway. 

JOSEPHINE OLIVER 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
USA 


British Council 


Srr—Mr Paul Reed’s letter in your issue 
of August 1 does less than justice to the 
The body has a fund of 
knowledge and experience of the problems 
and needs of colonial and foreign students 
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in Britain, and its local officers work very 
closely with this university-union on behalf 
of our large minority of overseas students. 
JouHn DEKKER 
University of Manchester Union 
Manchester 13 


The Economist in Foreign 
Dress 


Sir—Thank you for the efforts that have 
been so successful to bring to us cach week 
during the printing dispute the news and 
opinion which you say is the right of access 
of every reader. 

Each week we have marvelled anew at the 
feat you have performed with your staff in 
getting an unabridged copy of The 
Economist to our breakfast table on the 
accustomed day.—Yours faithfully, 


PETER ROWNTREE 
The Homestead, York. 


StrR—I should like to thank you for the 
current issue of your paper. Normally, I 
would not thank anybody for The 
Economist ; I read it because my tutor told 
me to: “I can’t see how anybody can get 
through a course like yours unless he reads 
The Economist.” The reason for this 
about-turn is your excellent efforts to keep 
regular publication up in face of the print- 
ing strike. I am very grateful for the efforts 
you have made for your readers. You are 
guaranteed of my regular custom in the 
future —Yours faithfully, 

Epwarp T. Cross 
Nottingham 


S1r—Congratulations on the way you are 
surmounting great difficulties. My Econo- 
mist has arrived regularly and on time 
throughout the printing strike. It is evident 
to me that the sound theories and well- 
grounded opinions expressed week after 
week are not the work of people lacking in 
successful practical ingenuity but of those 
who can rise to the occasion in need as 
resourceful men must.—Yours faithfully, 

A. F. A. ING 
Capetown 


Str—I am so pleased that you have given a 
glimpse of the difficulties that you have had 
in continuing to produce your paper while 
the printing strike is on, and I offer my 
congratulations on your tenacity. 

I cannot understand why in cases like this 
the unions should persist in doing their 
utmost to damage one of their customers. 
They have achieved their object in getting a 
strike in this country in the printing industry 
and one assumes that this strike is against 
the employers in the printing industry. It 
seems extraordinary that it should be taken 
further against the customers of the industry 
itself. —Yours faithfully, P. StviTeR SMITH 
Birmingham, 12. 


[The four letters published above are a 
small selection of the many that we have 
received on The Economist’s efforts 
during the printing strike, and for all of 
which we are grateful—Eb1Tor.] 
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Unions in Perspective 


Trade Unions in a Free Society 


By B. C. Roberts. 
Institute of Economic Affairs, London, 
SW. 120 pages. 9s. 6d. 


p= of the greatest difficulties facing a 
student of the British trade unions is 
where to look for impartial information. 
People outside the unions, and without a 
working class background, usually miss the 
spirit, if not the technicalities, of what goes 
on within ; while the sparse group of union 
writers and speakers usually confine their 
(none too objective) utterances to their own 
magazines and conferences. Thus despite 
the fact that nearly half the country’s 
workers are unionised, there is, among the 
British middle and professional classes, no 
real body of informed opinion about the 
unions. Attitudes are based on a few well- 
worn class clichés. And in the absence of 
any conventional wisdom, the exaggera- 
tions and errors in these clichés become 
-hard to correct. 

Hitherto, Mr Roberts (along perhaps with 
Mr Fox, of Socialist Commentary) has 
seemed to be one of the few people to hold 
a middle way. Although his actual experi- 
ence of the union rank and file has been 
of the slenderest, his devotion to union 
affairs since the war has given him a foot 
both in and out of this elusive camp. This 
book, however, which deals not only with 
the unions themselves but also with their 
wider place in a free society, has already lost 
him some of his union sympathisers. His 
prescriptions—such as that “the unions 
must co-operate with other sections of the 
community in the task of maintainin 
stability and a high rate of economic 
growth ”—are conspicuously woolly ; but 
several union editorials have objected 
huffily to them and the barrier to communi- 
cation begins to seem complete. 

There are several reasons for this barrier. 
The first is simply that one class in England 
rarely knows what the other is doing ; one 
cannot validly apply, for instance, middle 
class ideals of individual liberty (suitable 
enough in a world where people compete for 
success) to the behaviour of the working man 
who knows that advancement stops at 20 
and that after that he must act collectively 
or go to the wall. Secondly, the union 
fraternity has never lost its hypersensitivity 
—born in the old days of the secret societies 
—to outside criticism, more especially since 
much of it has been uninformed. Criticism 
on economic (that is wage inflation) grounds 
is perhaps particularly resented, since it is 
seen as a middle class trick to shift all the 
blame for the country’s ills on to the worker. 
Here, indeed, a genuine grievance exists ; 
a fair evaluation of the unions’ place in 


society must include social, as well as 
economic, factors. 

For the unions are more than just wage 
pushers. They are the social institutions 
of discontent, the “ firms ” whose managers 
are union officials and shop stewards, whose 
throughput is the demands and grievances 
of black and white collar workers alike and 
whose social function is to process these 
grievances (as a manufacturer processes raw 
materials) into an organised system of 
industrial relations. Their final product, to 
which the individual member always refers 
when asked what his union is for, is “ better 
conditions ” or a wage bargain. Of course, 
not everybody (though more people than 
would admit it) is unionised ; lack of dis- 
content, lack of effective bargaining 
opportunity or dislike of left-wing union 
politics can keep a man, or more often 
a woman, out. But the fact that union logic 
lies as much in the sociology of groups as 
in the economics of countervailing power 
goes far to explain the unions’ continued 
strength at a time when their economic 
function would seem to be on the wane. 


In this wider social context, moreover, 
several apparent paradoxes of industrial 
relations are explained. The first is how 
unions, which are meant to be the 
implacable foes of management, can and do 
play a vital part in the decision-making 
process of the average large firm ; only when 
union discipline breaks down, as has 
happened recently in the motor industry, 
can every grievance be turned into an un- 
official strike. Secondly, it explains how in 
the right circumstances unions can extend 
to white collar workers, even to the extent, 
as in Sweden, of covering almost all workers 
in the country. Thirdly, it puts a subject 
like restrictive practices into perspective. 
For these are as much merely a union 
coding of the national British attitude “ if 
you work too hard there won’t be enough 
jobs to go round ” as they are wilful devices 
to blunt the effectiveness of a nation of 
economic men. 


Mr Roberts’s book, competently though 
it describes the anatomy of union wage 
bargaining, structure and politics, never 
really gets down to this fundamental socio- 
logical level. Nor does it really consider the 
other side of the union coin, the frequent 
dreary traditionalism and opposition to 
improvements that leave the unions wide 
open to the professional nihilism of the 
British Communist party. The real fit of 
the unions into our “free” society thus 
never comes through. Nor does Mr Roberts 
discuss adequately one of the central 
ambiguities of the union’s present position 
—that of power without glory. So far, the 
unions’ strong puritan ethos has stopped all 
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but a tiny fringe of members taking 
advantage of their power, just as it has 
stopped their executives from investing 
sensibly in equity shares. But if this ethos 
gradually gives ground—as many think is 
already happening—to the union business- 
man, American experience can give full 
evidence of how the present position can be 
abused. Those who urge reform in trade 
union law want to get the sheet straight 
before and not after a political storm has 
gathered. And is it not starting to gather 
now ? 


Man, Action and Morals 


Thought and Action 


By Stuart Hampshire. 
Chatto & Windus. 276 pages. 25s. 

HE dust-cover of this book describes 
T it as an “ extremely important book.” 
This description may well be a true one, 
but it is difficult to be sure. Mr Hamp- 
shire covers a great number of subjects, he 
deals in passing with a great number of 
philosophical issues ; but one comes away 
from the book unclear about its general 
theme and intentions. The style is some- 
what oracular. There may well be pro- 
fundity there, but there is a lack of incisive- 
ness also. 


Much of what Mr Hampshire says is in 
the air at the moment, especially the stress 
on persons and their activity, and the 
central importance attached to the concept 
of intention and the special kind of know- 
ledge which it implies. Some of his dis- 
cussion—for example, the emphasis upon 
the effect which modes of thought may have 
upon conceptions of the world—tooks like 
a return to idealism. Other parts of it—for* 
example, the view that self-knowledge is 
an essential ingredient in human freedom— 
is nothing if not existentialist in tone. 


To anyone for whom the phrase “ Oxford 
philosophy ” implies a minute investiga- 
tion of linguistic usage it will appear that 
Oxford philosophy is on the move. One of 
Mr Hampshire’s main aims is to show that 
moral philosophy pre-supposes and is close 
to the philosophy of mind. This has been 
said before but never perhaps at such 
length. Mr Hampshire maintains, and 
appeals to Greek thought in doing so, that 
a consideration of the powers of the mind, 
of what it is to be a man, is a necessary 
prolegomenon to the assessment of argu- 
ments in connection with moral, and for 
that matter zsthetic, criticism. Since our 
notions of the mind are changing, so philo- 
sophical inquiry must change ; and for the 
same reason it must be interminable. Ther¢ 
are shades of Collingwood here. 

Conceptual analysis, idealism, existen- 
tialism and Collingwood—it is a good mix- 
ture ; but whether it is an unholy mixture 
is something that will, no doubt, be 
debated. Taken seriatim, many if not most 
of Mr Hampshire’s conclusions seem 
obviously true, and many of his obiter dicta 
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are both impressive and challenging. But 
it is difficult to see what they add up to. 
Nevertheless, it is perhaps one of the 
virtues of a book of this sort that it will 
provoke inquiry into just this, What is the 


import of these new philosophical develop- - 


ments 2. Are we being shown the light or 
the dark ? Certainly Mr Hampshire has 
written a serious and thoughtful book. Its 
importance time will show. 


Lavender Chronicle 


Memoirs of a Princess : Reminiscences 
of Princess Marie von Thurn und Taxis 


Translated and compiled by Nora Wyden- 
bruck. 


Hogarth. 224 pages. 21s. 


ooks of this kind are like olives. If 

one does not have an inborn taste 

for them, one had better leave them alone. 
The taste cannot be acquired. 

Princess Marie’s reminiscences are 
characteristic of the genre. There are the 
glittering pearl-strings of aristocratic names 
(Prince Chlodwig MHohenlohe, Princess 
Therese, née Countess Thurn-Hofer- 
Valsassina, Prince von MHohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, Nathalie “Baby” Ridley, 
née Countess Benckendorf and the Hon. 
Jasper, her husband); there are the 
inevitably faithful, golden-hearted but 
faintly comical dependants—‘“ our good 
Therese” ; there are the Tuscan villas, 
medieval castles by the sea and watering- 
spas; the masked balls, black-sheep 
cousins and royal scandals. Occasionally 
genius, in decorous guise, flits through the 
princely drawing-room—Liszt is compelled 
to play four-handed with Princess Marie. 
Now and again, the real world rumbles 
off-stage (but who cares? One can get 
through awkward frontier posts during 
the Austro-Italian war by hinting that one 
is a cousin of the Queen of England travel- 
ling incognito with fourteen servants). The 
whole literary form has its established 
recipe: a dash of the Almanach de Gotha, 
three teaspoonfulls of Proust, a lacing of 
Ouida and a final, nostalgic sprinkling out 
of Noél Coward. The astounding fact is 
that such soufflés continue being concocted 
and enjoyed in the age of Lenin and Mao. 

_ In Princess Marie’s bonbonniére, there 
is, notoriously, one rich and special in- 
gtedient: Rilke. Clearly, the relationship 
with the Thurn und Taxis clan meant a 
lot to the poet. It gave him two sensations 
both of which were essential to his temper : 
emininity and the aristocratic. Princess 
Marie surrounded him with equal parts of 
silence and admiration. She put at his 
Capricious disposal her flat in Venice and 
the magnificent solitudes of the castle at 
Duino. She catered to (and possibly 
heightened) his interest in the occult. With 
extraordinary sensitivity, she fathomed his 
complex moods and knew when to leave 

alone (the finest gift a patron can 
bestow on an artist). Rilke rewarded her 
in princely fashion ; the otherwise insignifi- 
Cant name of Thurn und Taxis remains 
or ever associated with the greatest cycle 
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THE UNITED 
NATIONS AS A 
POLITICAL 
INSTITUTION 


H. G. NICHOLAS ‘He treads 
his way confidently through the 
labyrinth of United Nations organs 
and committees, explaining what they 
do and why they do it, yet adding 

his own shrewd comments and, 

as a good guide should, producing 
many witty turns of phrase that 
cheer up the spirits of those trooping 
behind him.” The Times 2Is net 





a political biography 
_ by Michael Brecher 























A SURVEY OF 
NORTH WEST AFRICA 
(THE MAGHRIB) 


Edited by NEVILL BARBOUR ‘This 
excellent work of reference covers 
the part of Africa loosely described 
as the Maghrib : the Kingdoms of 
Libya and Morocco, the Tunisian 
Republic and Algeria. There are also 
sections on Tangier, Spanish West 
Africa and the Spanish enclaves in 
Morocco, and the French Sahara. 

No previous reference book in 
English has treated this area as a 
whole . . . has a unity both of 
treatment and of style and it is, for 

a work of this kind, unusually 
readable.’ New Statesman 

(Chatham House) 35s net 
















The authoritative biography that 
is also a vivid political history 
of India over the last 40 years. 
The author had access to many 

unpublished papers, and 
interviewed some 400 people 
in the course of his research, 

including Nehru himself, 

Earl Mountbatten, and Earl Attlee. 




































700 pages, 
with 32 pages of photographs, 3 maps 
42s net 






SOCIALISM IN 
SOUTHERN ASIA 


SAUL ROSE is concerned with 
Democratic Socialism, and in this 
perceptive book he studies the parties 
in India, Pakistan, Nepal, Ceylon, 
Burma, Indonesia, Thailand, Cam- 
bodia, Vietnam, Malaya and Singapore. 
He also includes a general survey in 
the light of the Asian Socialist Con- 
ferences in 1953 and 1957. 

(Chatham House) 30s net 


SOCIAL THEORIES 
OF FERTILITY AND THE 
MALTHUSIAN DEBATE 


D.E.C. EVERSLEY According to 
modern population theorists the fall 
in the birth rate of most Western 
countries during the century after 
Malthus’s death was due to a rising 
standard of living, democratic 
institutions, and ‘ culture.’ This book 
reappraises Malthus’s own work 

and examines sociological population 
theories critically. 35s net 

















THE AMERICAN 
FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


MAX BELOFF describes and 
analyses the American system of 
government—President, Admin- 
istration, Congress, and the political 
parties—as it functions under the 
stresses and strains of America’s 
new position in world affairs. 


A DEFENCE OF FREE 
LEARNING 


LORD BEVERIDGE This is the 
story of the rescue of refugee 
scholars from the persecutions of 
dictatorship. Among the most 
illuminating passages of Lord 
Beveridge’s short history are the 













Home University Library 7s6dnet accounts of those days by some of 
the ‘wandering scholars’ themselves. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 18s net 
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of poetry in modern German literature. 
But to this important story the present 
volume adds next to nothing. Nora 
Wydenbruck has admirably translated the 
letters of the poet and his Princess, and it 
is there that the essential facts are set out. 
As for the famous riddle of Rilke’s long 
silence between the start of the Elegies and 
their completion, it is not in Princess 
Marie’s memoirs that the best clues to its 
answer may be found, but in the recollec- 
tions of the poet’s publisher and of Lou 
Andreas-Salomé. Rilke was a_ greater, 
more cunning, tougher person than this 
lavender chronicle would suggest. 


Our Man Ross 


The Years with Ross 


By James Thurber. 
Hamish Hamilton. 286 pages. 18s. 


ow in its thirty-fifth year and 
portly in the weeks before 
Christmas, the New Yorker is  sur- 


viving the obvious dangers of middle 
age. Urbane, liberal, courageous at times 
‘—one recalls the Hiroshima number and 
much comment in McCarthy’s heyday— 
avoiding both artiness and the excessively 
parochial joke, it continues to produce 
week by week some of the best new writ- 
ing, reflective reporting and criticism in the 
English language. Its casual, easy style, 
imitated far and wide, successfully conceals 
the pains taken to achieve it. That the New 
Yorker goes on is the best tribute there 
could be to the success of a handful of men 
like James Thurber and E. B. White, some 
of whom have been with the paper since its 
early days ; it is also the best memorial to 
Harold Ross, who made it and edited it 
until he died in 1951. 


Mr Thurber has given us an affectionate 
and hilarious account of his own and other 
people’s reminiscences of the extraordinary 
Ross. He does not aim at a rounded bio- 
graphy, and his sequence of vivid flashes 
emphasises the bizarre elements in Ross’s 
character at the expense of the more solid 
qualities he must have had to win the life- 
long loyalty and love of a host of friends 
and contributors. On Mr Thurber’s 
evidence he was complex indeed: a 
gambler who could not open his mouth 
without profanity, yet who was scared of 
any mention of sex in his magazine or in 
the office ; unlearned in literary matters, yet 
pedantic about the verification of facts and 
niceties of style; erratic in his dealings 
with authors, but able to get them to do 
their best work for him ; always searching 
for better systems of management, but so 
careless that he allowed himself to be hand- 
somely robbed by his secretary over a 
period of seven years. Possessed by abun- 
dant energy and full of fertile ideas, he 
seems to have succeeded as an editor by 
being the sand in the oyster rather than by 
any more prosaic method. 








BOOKS 






No doubt a more complete and analytical 
biography could explain Ross much better ; 
but it would not be nearly so much fun and 
it would not have, as this book does, a host 
of Mr Thurber’s drawings. 


Caught Black-handed 


Brotherhood of Evil: The Mafia 


By Frederic Sondern. 


Gollancz. 255 pages. 21s. 


aw Conan Doyle invented Dr 
Moriarty, he may have thought it would 
be piling it on too thick to make his lord 
of the underworld a member of the Mafia 
as well. Fact, at least in America, has once 
more outstripped fiction. This account of 
the Sicilian grip on organised crime in the 
United States, on the traffic in narcotics, 
prostitution, gambling and large-scale extor- 
tion, carries the impressive recommendation 
of Mr Anslinger, the Commissioner of the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics. It is, more- 
over, exceedingly topical, since it opens with 
a graphic account of how an alert country 
policeman in upper New York State 
cornered more than sixty Sicilian aristocrats 
of crime at the imposing home of the late, 
and unlamented, Mr Barbara at Apalachin. 


Mr Sondern, a roving editor of the 
Readers Digest, tells his story from the 
policeman’s angle and in rather heavy- 
footed prose. He strains a little too hard, 
perhaps, to establish that a secret society 
dating from the eighteenth century is 


_ operating in twentieth century America. His 


efforts provoke a rebellious suspicion that 
the truth may be explained in simpler 
terms: the Sicilian’s tradition of lawlessness, 
his capacity for organisation and self- 
discipline (Italians from other areas are con- 
sidered too emotional to be trusted) and 
close-knit family ties. | Nevertheless, the 
book is well worth reading, partly for the 
reminder of how difficult it is for the police 
to obtain a conviction even before a 
formidable and favourable judge, partly for 
the story itself, which includes an entrancing 
tale, straight out of Conan Doyle, of how 
Lucky Luciano, the king of vice, helped to 
win the war from his cell in the Great 
Meadows Penitentiary by co-ordinating the 
efforts of patriots such as Joe Adonis, 
“ Socks” Lanza, and Albert Anastasia of 
Murder, Inc. 


OTHER BOOKS 


TitoisM IN AcTION. By Fred Warner Neal. 
Cambridge University Press for University uf 
California Press. 342 pages. 49s. 


Students of Tito’s Jugoslavia should find this 
a most useful book of reference to keep by them. 
It is a thorough, objective and well documented 
analysis of the present regime’s political and 
economic institutions, of the extent to which it 
has remained totalitarian in its attitude towards 
personal freedoms, and of the position of the 
Jugoslav Communist party. The author is sym- 
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pathetic towards the Jugoslav leaders’ efforts to 
work out their own form of national Communism 
and describes clearly the dilemmas with which 
they are confronted; but he has no illusions 
that the regime might develop gradually towards 
a western-type democracy. It is a pity that the 
book happened to be completed before the pub- 
lication of the Jugoslav Comrnunist party pro- 
gramme at Ljubljana in April, 1958. 


THE SOVIET-JUGOSLAV CONTROVERSY, 1948-58: 
A Documentary Record. Edited by Robert Bass 
and Elizabeth Marbury. Introduction by Hans 
oo Prospect Books, New York. 225 pages. 


This book begins with lengthy extracts from 
the Soviet-Jugoslav ‘exchanges in 1948. The 
documents and speeches quoted to illustrate the 
development of Soviet-Jugoslav relations since 
then include the joint declaration issued when 
Mr Khrushchev visited Belgrade in June, 1955, 
the draft programme of the Jugoslav Commun- 
ists issued at Ljubljana in April, 1958, speeches 
by Marshal Tito, Mr Rankovic and Mr Khrush- 
chev and Jugoslav Notes on the treatment of 
Mr Nagy. 


A SIMPLE GUIDE FOR THE TAXPAYER. By John 
Wood. Putnam. 100 pages. 9s. 6d. 


Mr Wood has brought his little book up to 
date with the tax revisions of the April budget 
all included within a couple of months. This 
is a commendable publishing achievement. Mr 
Wood’s own skill in getting the essence and 
many of the snags of the British tax system— 
and some of the ways round it—within a 
hundred sensible and simple pages is a real 
achievement. No one could hope for a better 
guide within this compass and for this money. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF IRON AND STEEL. by 
Norman J. G. Pounds. Hutchinson Universuy 
Library. 192 pages. 10s. 6d. 


DIRECTORY OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN 
1959. The Diplomatic Press and Publishing Co. 
180 pages. 25s. 


WILLING’s Press GuipeE. Edited by G. W. Will- 
“14 — Press Service Limited. 662 pages. 
s. 6d. 


EIGHTH CONGRESS OF THE UNIVERSITIES OF THF 
COMMONWEALTH 1958: Report of Proceedings. 
Montreal September 1-5. The Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth. 130 
pages. 12s. 6d. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF GHANA. Hansard Society 
for Parliamentary Government. 23 pages. 2s. 6d. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANISATION. Vol. 12 
PRODUCTION YEARBOOK. Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 487 pages. 22s. 6d. 


Wor.LpD Economic SurvEyY 1958. United Nations. 
313 pages $3.00; 22s. 6d. 


Corrections. 


THE CONTROL OF THE Purse. By Paul Einzig. 
Secker & Warburg. 344 pages. 35s. 

In our review of this book, which appeared in 
our emergency issue of June 27th, the omission 
of some words in the second paragraph made 
nonsense of part of the argument. The sentence 
referred to should have run as follows: 

With the extension of the franchise in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries the Govern- 
ment has had to “ bribe” an electorate which 
increasingly stood to benefit from more ¢x- 
penditure rather than from less taxation. 


Epwarp MarsH: A biography. By Chtis- 
topher Hassall. Longmans. 748 pages. 42s. 
The word “ not ” was left out of the last para- 
graph of our review of this book, which 
appeared in our emergency issue of June 27th. 
The offending sentence should have run 4 
follows : 
It is charmingly written, with affection but 
not uncritically, 


. fp . — 


- o- 
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What’s the big idea? 






I.C.1.? It can’t possibly work— 

far too unwieldy 
for a few men sitting in London 
to manage efficiently. 


But I.C.I. doesn’t work that way at all. 

We've 138 operating Divisions up and down the country, 
each with its own Board of Directors. 

The Divisions are pretty well masters of their own affairs 
and — believe me!—not afraid of 

a little healthy competition among themselves. 


Because in I.C.I.’s kind of bigness 

lies its strength—that’s the idea. 

The I.C.I. set-up avoids] overlapping in research, 
streamlines administration, integrates buying. 
And it enables the Company to direct 

and concentrate its energies 

into the most appropriate fields. 


The things they say! 
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Facts about Iran 
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Tabriz 


AFGHANISTAN. 


Shiraz 


ARABIA 


Area (square miles) 
DOMESTIC DATA 
PUNTO sscicnsssinssisieinictoninasceniniainincrciemse de Bg OOO CLO DO) 


Homes wired for electricity 0000000... 150,000 (1958, est.) 

Cars in use: Personal 20 ienn 75,000 (1958) 
DS 3 isc 21,000 (1958) 

NATIONAL INCOME Telephones 70,000 (1958) 


Total (U.S. $ million). 2,405 (1957/58) ID ii act ac accel ae 500,000 (1958) 


Density per square mile 31 (1958) 


Per head (U.S. $) -.c.::nunneunnennennnonne 122 (1957/58) Television Sets resinrnennnend 17,500 (Apr. 1958) 


Sewi Ch iMES eee 400,000 (1958 
~Money circulation (U.S. $ million)... 172 (Sept, 1958) Pe ( ) 
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RANCO LIMITED Tannochside, AUSTRALIAN CONTROLS LIMITED, P.O. Box 1 
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Manufacturers of thermostats, automatic controls, rotors and stators for appliances and automobiles. A 

Number 26 in a series of advertisements presenting facts about different countries, each an important and growing market for various appliances ; 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others ar: 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Tomahawks or Peace Pipes? 


WASHINGTON, DC 


HEN the first white men landed in America, the local inhabi- 
tants were more or less equally divided between those who 
produced the pipe of peace and those who reached for their 
tomahawks. Since Mr Khrushchev claims to have studied Red 
Indian history, this may help him to understand the turbulent and 
mixed emotions with which Americans are looking forward to his 
visit next month. The most generous of America’s national beliefs, 
that strangers can be disarmed by kindness, has collided head on 
with the most puritan, which is that what is un-American is also 
immoral. Mr Khrushchev, maybe the most un-American man 
in the world, will certainly not lack for hospitality. Like the early 
settlers, he is to see how the natives grow maize ; Mr Cyrus Eaton. 
the Pocahontas of Cleveland, will continue his efforts to unite East 
and West in the holy bonds of commercial is:tercourse ; and Mr 
Van Cliburn, the pianist, will show the visitor that the bubbling of 
oil wells is not the only music for Texan ears. But yet the flood 
of invitations from chambers of commerce, mayors and industrial 
tycoons come from people whose next-door neighbours have 
announced that Mr Khrushchev’s visit is a “ national disgrace ” 
and an “obscene spectacle,” and have refused to bloody their 
hands by touching his. 
If the observer concludes that the mind of the United States is 
divided on the subject, he is quite right. Mr Khrushchev comes 
at an awkward moment in the slow maturing of American views 
about the outside world. It is a commonplace to say that the 
average American has long had naive 


ideas about the value of good will in “Next Month? Why Yes, I Think I Might Be Able To— 


foreign policy ; he has tended to think, 
hopeful, shat lack of comprehension 
causes more problems than does a con- 
flict of interest, and that nobody who 
understands him can be his enemy for 
long. But less attention has been paid 
to what happened when these com- 
mendable ideals were bruised by contact 
with the twentieth century. Unlike the 
Europeans, who wearily realised that two 
nations could be separated by a conflict 
of interest even when there was good 
will on both sides, many Americans 
leaped to the opposite conclusion: that 
a continued difference of opinion could 
be due only to malevolence on the other 
man’s part. It was this which made it 
80 easy for them io accept Mr Dulles’s 
stark division of the world into good and 
bad. But this confusion makes it diffi- 
Cult for them to sit down quietly with 
Mr Khrushchev for a dispassionate 
feview of the world’s-troubles ; for most ‘ian 

ericans, the alternatives are either to 7 Fen = 





convert him or to tell him where to get off. 

Both of these attitudes appear in the popular reaction to the news 
of his visit. The men who are responsible for shaping American 
foreign policy have had to wag a cautionary finger in both directions 
at once. Senator Fulbright, the chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committe: and one of the most European of Americans, 
has tried to chasten those open-armed hosts who think that they 
can send Mr Khrushchev home rubbing his hang-over and wonder- 
ing why on earth he was so beastly to the Americans. The Senator 
thinks, like Mr Macmillan, that a whole series of high-level meetings 
may be necessary simply to keep the disagreement between Russia 
and America from breaking out into war. 

It is equally significant that Mr Nixon, seconded by the Presi- 
dent, has found it necessary to ask his countrymen to give Mr 
Khrushchev a decently courteous reception. Mr Nixon is not 
concerned merely about the exiles who heckled Mr Mikoyan and 
Mr Kozlov. Mr David Lawrence, through whose syndicated 
newspaper column the wrath of Jehovah regularly glowers, has 
mentioned with evident approval a scheme for accompanying Mr 
Khrushchev with a procession of hearses. Several members of 
Congress, including those Republican stalwarts, Senators Bridges 
and Capehart, have expressed angry disapproval of the visit. With 
this encouragement, the man in the street may find it hard to do 
no more than raise his hat as the visitor goes past. 

Thus Mr Khrushchev may find his reception ranging bewilder- 
ingly from hot to cold; the Americans, unlike the British in 
1956, may be unable to find the tap 
marked “ tepid.” However, if the public 
is confused about the way to greet him, 
so are many of the experts. One of 
the favourite theories about Mr 
Khrushchev’s tour is that it will punc- 
ture some of his misconceptions about 
the United States. But which miscon- 
ception is the first for the pin? There 
are people who want to convince him 
above all of the Americans’ armed might 
and of their determination to use it rather 
than abandon Berlin. Mr Khrushchev, 
through the Soviet Ambassador, has 
shyly declined the offer to show him 
round a bomber base ; but it may not be 
beyond the ingenuity of the Strategic Air 
Command to arrange for a couple of 
hundred B-47s to rumble awefully over 
his head somewhere. 

The trouble with demonstrations of 
this kind is that they are designed to 
leave Mr Khrushchev with quite a 
different impression from the one desired 
by the other school of misconception- 
removers. These want to convince him 
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that America is really the most amiable and pacific of nations. 
It is hard to approach the paleface with both tomahawk and peace- 
pipe ; those who complain that Mr Khrushchev himself is always 
alternating between threats and blandishmenis ought to know how 
confusing it is. 

In fact, there is reason to think that President Eisenhower issued 
his invitation with something much less dramatic in mind. 
Apparently he does not hope that Mr Khrushchev will yo home 
with any radically revised views about how terrible or how wonder- 
ful America is ; but simply that, in the course of his visit, he can 
be persuaded to make some minor change in his position on Berlin 
which will allow the jammed diplomatic machinery to get moving 
again. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine what else the President 
could have intended. He would hardly have brought Mr Khrush- 
chev to the United States, with all the strain this imposes on the 
American nervous system, merely in order to put off the day of 
reckoning over Berlin by a month or two. But he cannot have 
meant actually to resolve the crisis at this stage or by this means. 
He has said that he is not going to negotiate with Mr Khrushchev ; 
and he is a plain man, without President Roosevelt’s subtle notions 
of what “ negotiation ” does (and does not) include. 

Over dinner with some American journalists last week, Mr 
Eisenhower hinted that his meeting with Mr Khrushchev was to 
be regarded principally as a step towards a full summit conference. 
The State Department has been saying privately for some time 
that it considers that a meeting between the keads of government 
of the big four is inevitable. Thus the private invitation to Mr 
Khrushchev looks remarkably like a device for disentangling the 
President from his demand for “ progress” before he will go on 
to the “true summit.” This was a demand which the Secretary 
of State was not quite able to satisfy at Geneva, but he got very 
near. The State Department would probably be satisfied if the 
Russians were to repeat their offer to extend the West’s rights in 
Berlin without making the extension conditional upon whether 
or not any progress is made towards reunification. The thought 
of an investigatory holiday in America may be attractive enough for 
Mr Khrushchev to find the necessary concession. 

If this is the case, the main significance of President Eisenhower’s 
move is not that it represents a change from Mr Dulles’s policy. 
Those who knew Mr Dulles best say that, in the present circum- 
stances, he himself would probably have sent the same invitation 
to Moscow. It is that the President’s advisc:s now look upon a 
meeting with the leader of the Soviet Union as one lever among 
others in the machinery of negotiation, and not as its end product. 
This implies a new sophistication about the techniques of 
diplomacy. It also involves a radical departuce from the attitude 
of most of the President’s fellow-Americans, who regard the coming 
of Mr Khrushchev as an event almost of an apocalyptic order. It 
remains to be’ seen whether Mr Eisenhower can persuade them 
to treat the visit with the calm unconcern that would suit his 
purposes best. 


Labour Bill Dilemma 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER, from the ivory tower of a man who 

will never again run for public cffice, may believe that labour 
reforms are too important a matter for partisan political considera- 
tion, but that is the only kind of consideration which they will get 
from the members of the House of Representatives who are debating 
them this week and who will all be up for re-election next year. 
They are torn between the disgust of the average voter for the 
corruption and crime in certain trade unions, which have been 
so widely publicised by congressional investigations during the 
past two years, and the objections of labour leaders, and presumably 
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therefore of many labour voters, to all of the various Bills now 
before Congress—except for one which is so ineffective that it 
has no chance of passage. The obvious solution is a compromise, 
but the President has made this difficult to accomplish. 


His broadcast last week mobilised popular support for the 
Landrum-Griffin Bill, the joint product of a southern Democrat and 
a conservative Republican. In the opinion of labour sympathisers 
this Bill, with its stringent provisions against “ secondary boycotts ” 
and “ blackmail picketing,” would cripple respectable trade unions, 
If the House passes it or, as is more likely, adds some of its provi- 
sions as amendments to another Bill, the Senate would probably 
refuse to go along. Thus the outcome might well be no labour 
legislation at all during this session of Congress—as there was none 
during the last. 


But the Democratic leaders, Senator Johnson and Mr Rayburn, 
evidently feel that the public demand for labour regulation is so 
great that it must be met in some way. A Labour Bill is now on 
Mr Johnson’s “ must ” list of measures on which action is essential 
before adjournment. A moderate Bill, controlling the use made of 
trade union funds and protecting the rights of individual members, 
has already been passed by the Senate and a similar one, the Elliott 
Bill, has been. pried out of the House Labour Committee by Mr 
Rayburn, with the help of the Republican ‘leaders. But the Presi- 
dent has condemned both of these Bills as inadequate and thus the 
only compromise which seems likely to emerge from the struggle 
has the threat of a veto hanging over it. 


At Home in Space 


AST week’s plentiful reports on space cevelopments suggest 
L that the United States has settled down to a steady and well- 
ordered exploitation of the new world beyond the earth’s atmo- 
sphere. Explorer VI joins a family of seven other satellites, of 
which all but one are American, and looks remarkably homely (in 
the English as well as the American sense) with its “ paddle wheel” 
—four vanes of solar cells which generate power from the sun to 
keep its equipment working. The new satellite is expected to stay 
up for a year, travelling in a “very sophisticated ” orbit, at a 
distance from the earth which varies from 160 to 23,000 miles. 
This purely scientific undertaking will transmit information about 
the earth’s radiation belt, cloud cover and magnetic field and about 
radio waves and meteoric particles in outer space. 


The military space news is equally good, if not better. A com~ 
paratively cheap and potentially very satisfactory method has been 
announced for giving adequate warning of the launching of an 
attack against the United States by intercontinental ballistic missiles. 
Known as Tepee, or Thaler’s Project, after the originator, the 
system reflects signals back to earth from the ionosphere and thus 
reports explosions beyond the horizon, as ordinary radar cannot 
do. When fully developed Tepee should be able to monitor 
missile blasts in the Soviet Union and may also, it is thought, be 
able to keep a check on nuclear tests. Where the United States 
own intercontinental missiles are concerned, trials of the Atlas 
are at last going well, after a series of failures, and ‘‘ combat readr 
ness ” is promised for the beginning of September, only two months 
behind schedule. 

This justifies the faith which Congress has shown in these missiles 
by giving the President more funds for them than he requested. 
Congress has also appropriated more than was requested for bring 
ing the Army up to date and has refused to provide money for @ 
conventional aircraft carrier, Instead, it is insisting that a stl 
must be made on another nuclear-powered carrier. In only om 
respect did Congress take a backward, rather than a forward, look 
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at defence this year: it forbade the President to reduce the 
strength of the National Guard, the politically-powerful equivalent 
of the British Territorial Army. 

But these changes were all comparatively minor and on the Bill 
as a whole the President has won a famous victory in his battle for 
q balanced budget. For the total of the defence appropriations, 
$39.2 billion, by far the largest item in the national expenditure, 
for the current fiscal year stands almost exactly at the sum which 
he budgetted for in January and which the Democratic majority 
in Congress then castigated as being dangerously inadequate. 


Steel Stalemate 


ALL STREET, which had a bad case of the “ peace jitters ” on 
Monday, has as yet shown no corresponding anxiety over the 
month-old strike of 500,000 steel workers. This year’s steel strike, 
the sixth since the war, is unprecedented in that the companies have 
stuck doggedly to their original stand: they can only grant wage 


increases if they also raise the price of steel and, in the national. 


interest, they intend to do neither. The Administration seconds 
their determination to hold the price of steel, but the Secretary of 
Labour is reported to think that a small wage increase could be 
squeezed out of this year’s bumper profits. This week Mr Eisen- 
hower—despite pressure from Democrats in Congress and trom 
those who think it unseemly to show Mr Khrushchev a strike-bound 
America—-has said that he has every intention of leaving the nego- 
tiators alone until a national emergency develops. 

A national emergency, it is generally agrecd, is several weeks 
away. Few of the larger steel users are yet feeling the pinch, and 
the automobile industry, which consumes some 20 per cent of all 
output, is moving into its annual slack period when production 
changes over from 1959 to 1960 models. Moreover the flow of steel 
has not completely dried up ; domestic output is still running at a 
modest 11 per cent of capacity and imports are rising. But some 
of the smaller users are already cutting back their schedules and 
the railways are groaning at lost revenues. When in his opinion 
an emergency has arrived, the President can invoke the Taft- 
Hartley Act and send the steelworkers back tc their jobs for 80 
days during which a government fact-finding board would study 
the situation. Meanwhile, the independent efforts of the Secretary 
of Labour to keep the two sides talking has produced nothing more 
concrete than indignant denials by both that any progress has 
been achieved. 

Strikes are now spreading into the allied metal industries which 
customarily take their cue from steel. A walk-out by 11,500 
employees of the Kennecott Copper Corporation, drawn from three 
different unions, has already closed down plants in three western 
States and, unless a wage settlement is in sight by Monday, all the 
other large producers of copper, lead and zinc are threatened with 
strikes. Workers in the aluminium industry, however, are still 
Waiting to see what happens in the steel strike before taking action. 


TVA Recharged 


tie the surprise of many, the President last week signed into 
law a controversial Bill allowing the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to issue revenue bonds—to the tune of $750 million—to 
finance the expansion of its electric power plant during the next 
five years. Mr Eisenhower has requested such a measure in each 
of his last five budget messages but in the past Congress has failed 
‘0 respond and even this year the Bill appeared doomed for several 
months. The Administration insisted throughout that the Bureau 
of the Budget retain its customary dutv of approving TVA’s con- 
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struction programmes, while the Democrats in Congress, suspect- 
ing that this control would in practice be unduly restrictive, wished 
to reserve the final say for Congress. The President made it a 
point of firm constitutional principle not to allow the legislature 
thus to interfere with the executive, and in a last-minute com- 
promise both sides bowed out rather than give way to the other. 
Thus, as a result of the deadlock, TVA’s construction programme 
has been freed from government supervision of any kind, except 
a directive to consult the Treasury wn the timing and the interest 
rates of its bond issues. 

TVA, which supplies electricity to an area of 80,000 square 
miles running into seven southern states, urgently needs additional 
plant. Although facilities have been tripled since 1951, demand 
continues to grow at the rate of about 10 per cent a year ; its 
largest customer—the Atomic Energy Commission—absorbs more 
than half its output. Up till now TVA’s capital expenditure has 
depended on the generosity of Congress, and over the last seven 
years this has been remarkable only for its absence. No new 
appropriations have been granted since 1952, but the authority has 
been able to draw on the unused bounty of previous years and on 
its operating surplus. TVA has long since harnessed to the full 
the water power of the area and today it depends on steam 
generators for three-quarters of its clectricity. 

While the new Bill will be very acceptable to the authority, TVA 
has not entirely escaped those whose loyalty is to private power 


_ companies and who see in it “creeping socialism.” A group of 


Senators from outside the valley has successfully tightened the 
provision for restricting TVA’s territorial gains. Instead of a 24 
per cent increase on its present area—as allowed by the Senate 
Public Works Committee—the final bill allows it to serve only an 
additional five-mile belt around its existing boundaries. There is 
also balm in the Bill for those who regard TVA as a drain on the 
taxpayer: most of the $1.2 billion of public money invested in it 
will be repaid over 54 years and the Treasury will be reimbursed 
for the cost of borrowing the unpaid balance. 

This Bill should pump new life into an agency which has 
languished somewhat since the advent of a Republican Administra- 
tion. The President has clearly lost some of his own prejudices 
against TVA and, by opting for a compromise rather than the 
veto which many expected, he has avoided an open clash between 
private and public power interests. The upshot has been to make 
TVA both self-financing and independent of government super- 
vision for the first time in its history. 


Pools Make a Splash 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


MONG the many things offered by the Sears, Roebuck Company 

—though scarcely to be bought by mail order—is a home 
swimming pool. It is 15 feet by 30, oval or kidney-shaped, three 
to 8} feet deep, includes cement steps and a water filter, and costs 
$2,250. Moreover, such an addition to home comforts can be had 
without paying a deposit and on easy terms. Nothing illustrates 
more plainly the extent to which a swimming pool in the back 
garden is becoming part of the American standard of living. It is 
still a luxury for the great majority of people. But more and 
more are finding that they can afford it, as their incomes go up 
and the price of a pool comes down. At $2,250 it costs no more 
than a low-priced American car without the extras. 

Nobody in America would buy a swimming pool instead of a 
car, but many seem to prefer one to a second car. As a result 
37,500 swimming pools were put into gardens in the United 
States last year, which was more than the total of such installa- 
tions as recently as 1954. In all, including private pools built for 
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schools, clubs, motels, blocks of flats and the like, about 51,200 
permanent pools were installed in 1958 at an estimated cost of 
some $600 million. Obviously, some of them were many times as 
expensive as a Sears, Roebuck model. This year it is expected 


that about 62,000 will be built with a total value of about $700 


million. The biggest increase will be in the number of lower- 
cost pools for gardens. Most of these will be built in California, 
Florida, Arizona and other parts of the country where bathing can 
be enjoyed practically all the year round. But a residential swim- 
ming pool is now an important symbol of status in the wealthier 
suburbs of all American cities. 

The basic cost of the container for water is reasonable enough. 
The Sears, Roebuck price of $2,250 is only slightly lower than the 
average of most advertisers, some of whom quote a price of from 
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$2,600 to $2,700 for installations that also include steps at the 
shallow end, a diving board, hand rails, a vacuum cleaner for the 
bottom and a surface skimmer. Such pools can be installed for 
$25, or even nothing, down and a promise to pay $50 or $60 4 
month for three to five years. Actually, by the time the ground js 
prepared, plumbing is laid, and the surroundings landscaped, the 
buyer ends up by paying from $3,500 to $5,000 for a sizeable 
swimming pool, and a heater to ensure swimming from January 
to December costs about $500 more. Even so, the price comes 
within the means of a good many people and is much lower than 
it was a few years ago. But on top of this allowance must be made 
for entertaining the uninvited guests who will drop in for a swim 
and stay for at least a drink. Many owners also employ a service 
company which charges $50 a month for keeping a pool clean. 





Ports for the Space Age 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


leone late this year the government , 


may announce that it has chosen a 
new launching site for space vehicles. 
Unlike those at Cape Canaveral, in 
Florida, and at Camp Vandenberg, in 
California, it will be somewhere on or 
near the equator. Geographical, astro- 
nautical and geopolitical considerations 
all dictate that vehicles for space com- 
merce, as distinguished from those for 
space exploration, should be launched 
from the equatorial zone. Thus Quito, 
Nairobi or perhaps Christmas Island may 
emerge as the commercial ports of the 
future. 

The two chief types of space orbit are 
useful for quite different purposes. To 
view the earth, the best orbit lies across 
the Poles ; in every 24 hours an observa- 
tion satellite would “see” the whole 
earth in slices. Consequently the Navy 
is delighted with its share of the huge 
Vandenberg base, the southern portion 
of which commands 10,000 miles of sea, 
clear to the South Pole. But the equa- 
torial orbit is the most efficient one in 
which to station a satellite or a chain of 
them for radio and television purposes. 
It is also the best for a manned space 
station which must maintain a flow of 
traffic with the earth, or for trade with 
the moon or the planets. 

No orbit is perfect, but that of a 
satellite above the equator would be very 
nearly so. The amount of guidance and 
the expenditure of energy necessary to 
reach it on each trip would be relatively 
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small. When interception-flights cost 
millions of dollars. such savings will be 
precious. Every few hours a_ space- 
station will reappear roughly above a 
fixed point. Making contact with it by 
placing rockets within a few miles of the 
station and at close-to-matching speeds 
will be easiest if this point is on or near 
the equator. 

Secondly, from the equator the earth’s 
rotational and orbital speeds can be used 
to impart much of the correct speed to 
the rocket, without burning up precious 
fuel. If fired “forward” at the right 
moment the rocket can acquire all of the 
earth’s orbital speed ; if “backward” it 
can lose some of it. Also it would gain 
an impetus of a thousand miles an hour 
from the earth’s rotation if it were fired 
eastward, and so on. 


HE earth’s libration, which brings 
winter and summer, will complicate 
the picture somewhat when it comes to 
reaching ‘the planets, since the equatorial 
plane moves back and forth about 47 
degrees in relation to them ; nor are they 
perfectly in the plane of the ecliptic. But 
an equatorial launching base would 
remain the most economic and efficient 
throughout the year even for a planetary 
voyage ; as one naval authority said, it 
would turn the task of reaching the 
planets into a “ simple stern chase.” Con- 
versely, rockets or ships would find it 
simpler to get back to earth from a station 
above the equator. 
Finally, if the cold war is to continue, 





geopolitics reinforce the value of the 
equatorial orbit. Neither the Soviet 
Union nor any of its political satellites 
has any territory in this vital strategic 
zone, although before long the Russians 
may be eultivating the friendship of coun- 
tries lying along the equator. Ideal sites 
are not numerous. The equator passes 
across two wide land-masses in South 
America and Africa, but most of this is 
equatorial jungle. At two points—in 
Ecuador, where 19,000-foot Mt Cayambe 
is exactly on the equator, and in Kenya. 
where 17,0a0-foot Mt Kenya is almost so, 
there is very high ground. This is an 
important consideration, for space-ships 
launched above the leaden blanket of the 
lower atmosphere can carry a heavier pay- 
load than those which take off from sea- 
level. Singapore is also near relatively 
high ground, where the equator cuts 
across Sumatra and Borneo. 


Most of the rest of the 200-mile equator 
belt is at or near sea-level. The United 
States and Britain control a whole flock 
of tiny islands in the Pacific near the 
equator. But the whole group together 
covers only a few hundred square miles, 
and most of them are much too small to 
support a space-port. Another problem, 
which may rule out many otherwise 
promising candidates, is the cost of trans- 
porting tons of supplies to remote or 
inaccessible sites. The Galapagos Islands, 
controlled by Ecuador, are equatorial and 
might be considered. But there is 4 
natural preference, on the grounds of 
security, for placing on American oF 
British soil a space base whose initial 
costs will be between $2 billion and 
$3 billion. 
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man-on-the-spot 


in Naples 





Business opportunities in Naples often arise 
overnight. And this financial expert -a Bank 
of America man-on-the-spot —can help you take 
immediate advantage of every development. 


Our International Banking Organization 
provides you with the same kind of up-to-the- 
minute assistance in leading trade centers all 
over the world. From Italy to India, Japan to 
Germany, our men-on-the-spot offer you first- 
hand banking services to cover every need — 
expected or unexpected. 


Just give us a call. Whatever your business 
abroad, our global facilities are at your disposal. 


BANK OF 
AM ERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


London Branch 27-29 Walbrook * West End Branch, 29 Davies Street, London 
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HOTELS 


offer world travelers 


D2 hotels 


in 39 key cities across the 
US.A., Hawaii and Canada, 


Sheraton Hotels are known throughout the world 
for high standards of quality and service. Here are a few of 
the many special services we offer international travelers: 








* Reservations held if ships and planes are delayed 

¢ Free television in room 

¢ Bilingual departments * Air-conditioning 

¢ Sheraton’s Family Plan: (no room charge for children 
under 14 in room with adults) 


¢ Outstanding facilities for banquets, business meetings 
and conventions 


FOR RESERVATIONS at any Sheraton 
Hotel see your travel agent or write: 
Alberto De Leon, International Director 
Sheraton Hotels, Sheraton-McAlpin 
Hotel, New York City, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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To receive free information about 
Sheraton Hotels that will make your 
trip planning easier, just fill out the 
handy coupon below. 
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{creck THE CITIES YOU PLAN TO VISIT 
EAST SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


{ CINCINNATI SIOUX FALLS, S.D. PASADENA 
NEW YORK Sheraton-Kimball Sheraton-Gibson Sheraton-Carpenter Huntington-Sheraton 
Park-Sheraton ALBANY ST. LOUIS Sheraton-Cataract_ = PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton-East Sheraton-Ten Eyck . CEDAR RAPIDS, towa Sheraton Hotel 
(the Ambassador) ROCHESTER Sheraton-Jefferson — Sheraton-Montrose (opens October 1959) 
eraton-McAlpin 

Sheraton-Russell  Snefaton Hotel OMAHA SOUTH HAWAII 

FFALO Sheraton-Fontenelle _oyisviLLe HONOLULU 
BOSTON Sheraton Hotel Sheraton Hotel Royal Hawaiian 
Sheraton-Plaza AKRON eration Hote Princess Kaiulani 

SYRACUSE Sheraton Hotel The Watterson M 

WASHINGTON Sheraton-Syracuse Inn >"e'aton Hote! Surt Rider 


DALLAS 


Sheraton-Carlton Sheraton-Dallas 


Sheraton-Park BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Sheraton Inn 


INDIANAPOLIS 


e ANADA 
Sheraton-Lincoin MONTREAL 


MOBILE, Alabama 
puLTSBURGH MIDWEST FRENCH LICK, Ind, The Battle House = Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO Saas French Lick-Sheraton WEST COAST oo a 

eraton- Blackstone 

Sheraton-Belvedere Sheraton Towers RAPID CITY, S. D. ae King Edward Sheraton 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT Sheraton-Johason = ne anceies NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
Sheraton Hotel Sheraton-Cadillac SIOUX CITY, lowa — Sheraton-West 
PROVIDENCE CLEVELAND, Ohio Sheraton-Martin (formerly MILTON, Ont. 


the 
Sheraton-Biltmore Sheraton-Cleveland Sheraton-Town House) ae Connaught 


Sheraton-Warrior 


Alberto De Leon, International Director Sheraton Hotels, 
Sheraton-McAlpin, New York City, U.S.A. 


Please send me the following information: 


(_] Complete booklet about all 
Sheraton Hotels and 
current room rates. 


() Specific information about 
Sheraton Hotels in the cities 
checked above. 
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KLEINWORT, SONS & CO., LTD, 


BANKERS 
Established Cuba 1792 - London 1830 
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ACCEPTANCE CREDITS - FOREIGN EXCHANGE - CAPITAL ISSUES 


Bond and Stock Issues for the 
British subsidiaries of overseas Companies 
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International merchants in non-ferrous metals, 
rubber, cocoa, vegetable oils and steel 
MEMBERS OF COMMODITY EXCHANGES IN LONDON, NEW YORK, etc. 


Head Office 
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Lower costs are the result of developments in the materials that 
are used, in methods of construction and in the accessories which 
are needed. Today’s low-priced residential pools are built of steel, 
concrete and glass fibre, and incorporate equipment that is factory 
made. The most widely used material is gunite which consists of 
concrete sprayed on steel mesh with a pneumatic gun. An alterna- 
tive is precast concrete slabs coated with white cement or a plastic, 
usually vinyl. Such pools account for about 25 per cent of the 
total. Glass fibre pools are growing in popularity, since they are 
said to be durable and easy to maintain, but they are rather more 
expensive. Apart from the materials, the other chief expense is for 
the filter system that keeps pure water circulating. Originally, it 
had to be built on the site. Now it comes out of a factory, and at a 
fraction of the original cost. Other accessories, such as diving 
boards, skimmers and hand rails are also mass produced today. 

The demand for pools has been promoted by a number of 
specialist firms. While a pool can be bought from Sears, Roebuck, 
and even from the American Bridge division of the United States 
Steel Corporation and any fairly large builder will bid on a con- 
tract nowadays, most of the residential ones are installed by firms 
which have staffs of representatives operating from local offices 
with specimens of their pools alongside. The best publicised of 
these, because Miss Esther Williams, the former Olympic champion 
and filmstar, is the president and promotional symbol, is the 
International Swimming Pool Corporation. 

The business of such companies has grown tremendously in 
recent years and of the large ones only Paddock of California 
expects no great increase this year. But, of all the states, California 
is probably the most saturated with pools installed by those who 
can afford them, and by some who cannot. Also, competition is 
considerably keener there than it is elsewhere. Probably growth 
will be relatively greater from now on in other parts of the country. 
On the other hand, sharks have appeared close to shore in the 
water from San Francisco to San Diego, and have claimed the 
lives of two swimmers already this year. In such circumstances, 

ahome pool may seem like a form of life insurance. 


Michigan Pays Ransom 


A the State Governors’ Conference held in Puerto Rico early this 
month the success of a presidential candidate who was far away 
behind the iron curtain overshadowed competitors who seized this 
favourable opportunity to show off their political paces. But of 
those who were present the genial and self-possessed Mr Nelson 
Rockefeller, the Governor of New York, who seems increasingly 
Prepared to be Mr Nixon’s rival for the Republican nomination, was 
the centre of attention. The least hopeful of the Democrats must 
have been Governor Williams of Michigan, still sore from his defeat 
at the hands of Republicans in his own State Legislature. As this 
long-drawn-out battle was over new taxes, it was appropriate, if 
rather cruel, that Governor Williams should head the conference 
committee on taxation. 

The Struggle to keep the revenues of the states abreast of their 
expenditure is a perennial headache, in spite of the return of 
Prosperity. Several Governors were unable to attend the conference 

use they were still struggling with this year’s financial problems; 
Texas, for example, has just raised the sales tax on selected items, 
although it still boasts that it levies neither an income nor a general 
sales tax. In all, 28 states out of the 50 are increasing taxes. 
fen 1948 and 1958, state receipts rose from $9.3 billion to 
= billion, but the cost of providing more schools, roads, and 
“uate services for a growing population lifted spending from $9.5 


—_ to $23.5 billion. In 1958 the net debt of the states was five 
mes what it had been in 1948. 
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Michigan, the sixth richest of the states, is forbidden, by its own 
constitution, from borrowing more than $250,000. For three years 
running it has had a deficit, which now totals about $110,000, and 
by May lacked enough cash to pay its current bills ; 28,000 
employees, including the legislators, experienced a payless payday. 
The immediate problem could have been solved if the Legislature 
had allowed the Governor to tap a trust fund for ex-servicemen. 
But the Republican majority in the State Senate (in which con- 
sexvative rural areas are over-represented) refused to permit this 
until the House, which is equally divided between Democrats and 
Republicans, authorised what is in effect an increase in the sales tax, 
to meet the long-term need for more revenue. This caused a pro- 
longed deadlock, for the Governor demanded the introduction of 
income and corporate taxes, based on ability to pay ; he feels that 
the less well off are already bearing more than their share of taxes. 
Late last month the Democrats capitulated, and big business 
celebrated a victory over a progressive Governor whom they hate 
none the less because he is a rich man himself. Mr Williams 
probably has lost what small chance he had to win the Democratic 
presidential nomination. But this unedifying display of selfish 
Republican partisanship should guarantee him a seventh term as 
Governor if he chooses to stand again next year. 


Foreign Aid’s Second Trial 


AST month Congress sent the President a foreign aid authorisa- 
L tion of $3.56 billion, $353 million below the “ absolute 
minimum ” of the President’s $3-9 billion request ; the chief cuts 
fell on military assistance and on the economic grants known as 
“defence support,” which go to countries that have bilateral 
military pacts with the United States. For the Development Loan 
Fund, the heart of the economic assistance programme, Congress 
authorised the full $700 million which Mr Eisenhower requested 
and gave him, as well, an authorisation of $1.1 billion for the next 
fiscal year. This was a welcome step towards the long-term financ- 
ing needed for development projects, though for budgetary reasons 
the President himself no longer supports this. Congress also pro- 
vided that military assistance should be included in the budget of 
the Defence Department, but only for a trial period of two years, 
instead of permanently as the President asked. But it showed its 
dissatisfaction with the whole system of economic grants by 
demanding a plan to end them by next year, and threatened to cut 
off funds for foreign aid if the President, on the ground of executive 
privilege, continues—as he surely will—to withhold certain con- 
fidential reports from Congress. 

The appropriations battle, the necessary second trial for foreign 
aid, has begun badly in the House, as it usually does. Only $3.2 
billion has been approved. The report on economic aid from the 
Draper Committee, which the President appointed last year to 
survey the whole field, did not appear in time to influence the 
voting and the Administration is now concentrating its fire on the 
more favourable ground of the Senate. The Draper committee does 
not deny the allegations of mismanagement which Mr Passman, the 
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veteran enemy of foreign aid, had been able to exploit in the House 
debates. But it insists that economic assistance must go on and 
that the cure is to end the proliferation of agencies which dispense it. 

The committee recommends a single operating body, under the 
control of the State Department but outside it, which would co- 
ordinate its work with that of international agencies such as the 
new Latin-American Bank recently approved by Congress. The 
committee’s chief substantive proposals are that Congress should 
give the Loan Fund its full $700 million, this year and start next 
year to provide $1 billion a year on a long-term basis. The House, 
by voting only $550 million for this year, and refusing the Presi- 
dent’s last minute request for $500 million under next year’s 
authorisation, has turned a deaf ear to both. 


Confusion Conforms 


WASHINGTON, DC 

A city like Washington, where the protests are all poligical and 

the favourite four-letter word is “ vote,” is barren ground 
for the “ beat ” generation. A group of these bearded young rebels 
against the American way of life, with their dungareed girl 
friends, recently set up a basement café near the centre of town 
called Coffee-’n’-Confusion (the apostrophes are traditional ham- 
’n’-eggs American) where they read poetry, pound bongo drums 
and urge droppers-in to “ feel.” They are now facing the hipster’s 
worst defeat: forced compromise with the established order. The 
city authorities are trying to take their licence away and in defend- 
ing themselves the rebels are falling back on convention. 

On hearing of their danger, they immediately conformed with that 
classic American institution, the press conference. The journalists 
were told that no doubt there had been “ human errors,” but that 
in future the rebels would do everything they could to help the 
local police ; if their kitchen was not quite as clean as it might 
be, they would put it right. The Economist’s unbeat correspon- 
dent has to report that all the insurgents in sight were amiable, 
mild and good at mixing highballs and providing a cold buffet. 
The group also got itself a lawyer, a young man who took his 
stand on the twin principles that what is all right for the Paris 
Left Bank is all right for Washington, and that it is un-American 
not to allow people to be un-American. To prove that the café 
was not disorderly he threatened to call 150 witnesses, 37 of whom 
had never been there. 

This incipient Clarence Darrow was thrown out of the hearing 
on his clients’ appeal for addressing the presiding officer too 
passionately, and has been succeeded by a lawyer called Sherry. 
But the two main accusations against the café have been dropped. 
It has been decided that the poems read there were not obscene, 
presumably because the four-letter words with which they were 
peppered have been the spice of a good many books circulating in 
middle-class libraries since the nineteen-twenties. It has also been 
ruled that there was no undue confusion at the Coffee-’n’-Confusion, 
since the police agreed that the place was no noisier than some of 
the nearby night-clubs. This leaves only the problem of whether 
it is being run as a public hall ; if it is, a special licence is needed. 

Unlike the majority of Britain’s angry young men, the beats are 
essentially would-be mystics ; most of them—but not all, for they 
are not a coherent group—claim that the “beat” comes from 
“ beatitude.” Their enemy is the materialist society; their aim 
is the revival of “feeling”; and they hammer at the gates of 
intuitive perception with weapons as diverse as marijuana and Zen 
Buddhism. The established order of America, constantly claiming 
that it is different from communism because it is not materialist, 
ought to sympathise with the beatniks’ end, if not with their 
means. But it is very doubtful whether many of them have the 
intellectual stamina to sustain their protest. 
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Certainly the Washington group has lost no time in taking on 
some of the protective colour of conformity. Its leader, Mr 
William Walker, is a young man who writes effective poetry when 
he remembers that there are other ways of pricking the reader into 
life besides short, sharp Anglo-Saxon monosyllables. And now 
he is talking of setting up a “ writers’ guild ” of local sympathisers - 
recently he even made a speech to, and got on famously with, that 
orthodox holy of holies, the Junior Chamber of Commerce. It js 
to be hoped that, under his beard, bis tongue is in his cheek, 


Clearing Up Slum Clearance 


te Mayor of New York City, Mr Robert Wagner, has in the 
last few weeks been trying to bring to heel one of the more 
unruly of his political offspring—the city’s Slum Clearance Com- 
mittee. Headed by the redoubtable Mr Robert Moses, the 
committee has been under heavy attack for the way in which it 
has conducted both itself and the programme of urban renewal 
which it administers. Popularly known as “ Title I” because it 
was authorised under the first section of the Housing Act of 
1949, this programme represents a joint effort by federal and 
city governments to make available, at highly subsidised prices, 
large and contiguous stretches of slum property for privat: 
redevelopment. Over the last decade taxpayers have provided 
nearly $1} billion towards this end and New York City has 
received Io per cent of the total. 

Since its inception the programme for New York has borne the 
imprint of Mr Moses’s colourful and controversial personality. A 
human bulldozer with little patience for red tape and procedural 
niceties, his ability “ to get things done ” has won him the admire 
tion of many and the dislike of some who hold that he is noi 
getting done what he should. It was the intention of Title I— 
an intention which has been carried out successfully elsewhere 
—that the city should acquire and clear the land and then sell 
it by public auction for private building, subject to an existing 
plan. Mr Moses claims that in New York private interests must 
be spoon-fed if they are to participate ; so he selects his sponsors 
first, works out with them a suitable plan, and hands over the 
land as it stands with a financial adjustment to cover the costs of 
demolition. As a result some sponsors have sat back and collected 
rents from existing tenants instead of proceeding with redevelop- 
ment ; these made-to-measure deals have made nonsense of the 
public auction ; and the interests of sponsors have in many respects 
been over-indulged. Moreover, despite the large subsidy from 
public funds, most of the resulting residential projects fall well 
into the luxury class. 

But the storm over the administration of Title I in New York 
blew up not so much because of these basic objections but becaus: 
some “scandal” was unearthed in the committee’s affairs: its 
vice-chairman was found to have arranged a loan from the bank 
he heads for one of the sponsors, and another sponsor had som¢ 
shady underworld connections. In view of Mr Moses’s consider 
able reputation as a public servant, the Mayor has carefully 
avoided drastic action and none of the committee will be dis 
charged dishonourably. Mr Wagner is, however, adding three 
new members, and has directed his legal adviser to attend al 
meetings. He is also attempting to break down the screen 0 
informality and secrecy behind which the committee has operated 
in the past. And he is brewing a “ master plan” for slum cleat- 
ance of which the committee’s work will be but a part. The 
steps have not, however, silenced the programme’s critics. At the 
height of the uproar Mr Moses claimed that Title I was “a dead 
duck ” ; after a recent session with the Mayor he has agreed that 
there is life in the old bird yet. 
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:§ Thorn on the rose 
s 
Between the dark wall of the Taurus and the glittering blue of 
the Mediterranean lies a flat half-moon of Turkish soil which 
is the richest in all Asia Minor. Cut by the surging waters of 
three great rivers which, century by century, layer on layer, 
have spread their silt on the land, Cilicia Campestris is almost 
unbelievably fertile. Deep, dark brown and stoneless is its 
he soil; near-tropic its climate, with heavy rainfall, sodden 
re humidity and stifling summer heat—conditions utterly perfect 
n- for the growing of cotton. But no rose is without its thorn, 
he even a rose of cotton. In the Cilician hothouse, pests are also 
s prolific. 
al One of the first to attack is the Black Cutworm (Agrotis 
js ypsilon), a caterpillar which eats through the stems of the 
a young seedlings at the earliest stage of growth. Damage can 
3, be extensive—and swift. Sometimes the entire crop must be 
ate resown more than once, even when the farmer had hopefully 
led doubled his initial seeding rate to compensate for an expected 
has loss. Agrotis species can be very expensive guests in the 
cotton fields. 
the Once again however—as with so many pest-threatened crops ° 
A throughout the world—one of the group of Shell pesticides 
al has provided the answer, and in this case protection can be 
ro given even before the seed is sown. Aldrin wettable powder, 
“ used as a seed dressing, has proved outstandingly successful 
mn against the Black Cutworm in Southern Turkey, eliminating : 
sell time and money-wasting re-drilling and reducing handling 
ting and application costs. In addition, freed from the setback of 
nust early damage, the crop develops sturdily and is less suscep- 
sors tible to later pest damage, giving superior cotton at harvest. 
the Ata rate of only 1 kilo (2} Ibs.) of 40% wettable powder to 
s of every 100 kilos (225 Ibs.) of seed, aldrin is both a very attractive 
cted and a very economic proposition to the cotton growers of the 
- Cilician plain, 
e 
pects 
from 
well oe 
“| &aldrin 
cause Oe 
: its 
bank 
some Aldrin, the first of the advanced series of Sheil 
sider- pesticides for world-wide use, is especially for 
fully control of insects in the soil itself. Have you a < 
. dis- pest control problem in your area? Between them, , iA 
three aldrin, endrin, dieldrin, Phosdrin, D-D and Nemagon ; y e 
d all offer control of virtually every important pest. if 5 
en of é 
srated 
clear 
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Black snowfall 


You must eat a peck of it, they say, before you die. And 







































a peck is a lot of dirt when you count it speck by speck, 
Dirt. Drifting softly downwards over city and town, 
hour on hour, day by day, year by year. Corroding the 
stones where the pigeons feed, blackening brick and paint, 
soiling linen, poisoning greenness and eating metal, 
polluting food and water. Sweep it clean today and it will 
be back tomorrow; the black snowfall never ceases. 

Even a generation ago, dirt was still fought with com- 
paratively simple weapons. Soap and scrubbing brush, 
water and elbow grease. Teepol had yet to be invented. 
Today, product of Shell chemical research, it is in use 
throughout the world and is one of the world’s greatest 
aids to cleanliness. Concentrated, neutral, non-toxic, 
soluble immediately in water, Teepol finds particularly 
important uses in the catering industry, in hospitals and 
public institutions, in offices and hotels, in_ public 
transport. Detergents, glycols, resins, plastics. Base 
chemicals and additives, solvents, aromatics, synthetic 
rubber . . . Shell chemical production covers many groups 
and serves every industry. If you have a process calling for 


industrial chemicals, call on Shell. 


Teepol 


Trade Mark 


Teepol has other important uses in industry. Based on 
alkyl sulphates, it is a clear amber-coloured liquid and is 
an excellent wetting agent as well as a detergent, being 
widely employed as such in the textile industry. It is 
also extensively used in the processing of leather, fur, 
sheepskins; in engineering, concrete and paper-making. 
Almost every industry using water has a use for Teepol, 
either for wetting, emulsifying or cleaning. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








THE ICELAND SAGA—I 


Winning the Cod War 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


CELAND believes it has made its point. After a year of 
| the cod war the Icelanders are several diplomatic strides 
nearer to having their twelve-mile fishery limit accepted in 
international law than they were before the Royal Navy 
appeared off their coasts. The cod war is not being lost or 
won in the three fishery havens protected by the navy around 
Iceland but in the incessant lobbying before the second 
Geneva conference on the law of the sea that is due to be 
held next year. The Icelanders still insist that the first 
requirement for a settlement at Geneva or anywhere else is 
that Britain should call home its gunboats, although they 
agree that the naval war is now wholly bluff, if sometimes 
highly dangerous bluff, on both sides. They still get riled 
when a British commodore addresses them in what he is 
pleased to consider naval, as opposed to diplomatic, language. 
Yet, as the chances of a two-thirds majority for the twelve- 
mile limit have been seen to improve, the Icelanders have 
come to look on the navy’s presence with a little more 
equanimity than they did last September. 


They commiserate now with the Admiralty, whose ships 
have not all been built to take a pounding in the winter seas 
off Iceland. They even appreciate, so they say, the feelings 
of the British trawler skippers who, under an owners’ agree- 
ment, have to spend part of each trip inside one of the three 
protected havens whether they are catching fish there or not. 
As it happens, the Icelandic fish have been staying unhelpfully 
outside the twelve-mile limit in the past year ; the Icelandic 
trawlers themselves are off Newfoundland just now. 


The Icelanders are accomplished chess players ; this may, 
or may not, make them, as the British ambassador in Reykjavik 
insists, “‘ the cleverest diplomats in Europe,” but at least they 
are not claiming success until their opponent actually resigns. 
They are ready to admit that things could go wrong for then: 
at Geneva, that despite the growing list of countries claiming 
twelve miles the essential two-thirds majority could still escape 
them. At the last conference, in fact, the largest single 
number of votes went to the United States proposal, which 
had British support, allowing a six-mile territorial limit, plus 
a further six-mile fishery jurisdiction for the coastal state, 
subject to the preservation of the rights of foreign fishermen 
who had fished in the area for the previous five years. The 
Icelanders call this “ six plus six minus six ”; it is still their 
biggest worry. Another uncertainty is the Soviet attitude. 
The Russians have always claimed a twelve-mile territorial 
limit, but purely for security reasons, and in 1958 they 
reserved the right to make a unilateral claim to still more. 
Yet the Russians have not been unsympathetic ‘to British and 
other fishermen in some parts of their territorial waters. At 
Geneva next year Soviet rigidity on the territorial waters issue 


may not chime in with Iceland’s fisheries interest, particularly 


as the Russians are rapidly making themselves one >f the 
leading fishery powers in the North Atlantic. 


None of this helps Britain very much. The three-mile 
convention, which this country still officially upholds, is no 
longer practical politics. Whether it was ever international 
law is open to dispute. It is simply no use going back to 
Grotius. Britain has now accepted a four-mile limit off Norway 
and a six-mile one off the Faroes. It was even ready to accept 
a universal six-mile territorial rule at Geneva last time. The 
major maritime powers, particularly Britain, the United States, 
France and Japan, would clearly prefer to stick at six. But 
world opinion, reflected in the International Law Commis- 
sion’s finding in 1956 that international law did not allow 
territorial waters beyond twelve miles (but apparently accepted 
them up to that limit), has already moved on. The maritime 
powers’ best course now would seem to be to get a fisheries 
rule accepted, embracing the twelve miles if necessary, but 
ensuring that the new rule is backed by machinery that would 
enforce arbitration in any future dispute either at the World 
Court or before a conservation tribunal. 


This may also be thought to be in the best interest of the 
British trawler owners themselves. The- modern trawler is 
not dependent on fishing within the twelve-mile limit off 
Iceland to show a profit. The newest boats, using scientific 
aids, are expressly designed to go anywhere ; what matters 
most to them is that anarchy should not shut them off from 
the continental shelf everywhere. But a good part of the 
British trawler fleet, particularly the Fleetwood boats, has a 
struggle to get up to Iceland at all. It may be easier for the 
Government to send the navy to Iceland (with the whole- 
hearted approval of the Labour party, whose constituencies 
are chiefly involved) than to help Fleetwood to modernise its 
trawlers. But the argument does not impress the Icelanders. 


_ stand looks less and less sensible internationally. 

Iceland’s standard of living is high, almost certainly 
higher than Fleetwood’s, and part of the calculation behind 
the twelve-mile claim has been to push it still higher irrespec- 
tive of international custom, the impression remains that the 
Royal Navy is doing something it would not think of doing 
against a nation of more than 165,000 people. The Icelanders 
have made mistakes in the dispute. One is their refusal to 
accept an interim settlement until the Geneva meeting, which 
would at least have reduced the danger of a naval clash. 
But Britain, a more experienced power, has been even more 
headstrong. It has used force for nearly a year to support its 
interests, despite the refusal of other powers concerned to send 
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their warships. And it has done this against a Nato ally. 

The essential point at issue is whether Iceland can now, 
tacitly or otherwise, give some guarantee that it will not go 
beyond twelve miles unilaterally in the future. No Icelandic 
politician, facing his second general election of the year, will 
say anything of the kind at present. But it is admitted at 
the highest level that if a twelve-mile limit became inter- 
national law, Iceland’s freedom of action would be limited 
in a way it has not been up to now. This is an issue for 
negotiation. Iceland would certainly be more responsive if 
the final settlement included new marketing arrangements in 
western Europe, and particularly in Britain. If Iceland is 
not to become dangerously dependent on the Soviet block it 
must try to recapture some of its old European customers. 
And this can only be done by sinking its differences with the 
British fishing industry as a whole. It is a mildly hopeful 
fact that today both sides seem to be sensing greater pressures 
for a settlement. 


(To be concluded) 


AUSTRALIAN BUDGET 


Politics Versus Prudence 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA 


A GOVERNMENT recently returned with a thumping majority 
usually finds it possible in its first budget to view the economic 
Situation with a stern realism to which it rarely aspires later on. 
Tax concessions made for political motives are usually saved up 
until such time as even the dimmest voter can recollect them as he 
goes to the polls. The Australian Liberal-Country party govern- 
ment was triumphantly re-elected only last November. Yet Mr 
Harold Holt, the new Commonwealth treasurer, has found himself 
bound by the expectations of his party and of the general public 
alike to lighten the taxpayers’ load. 

There were two components of his sense of obligation. One was 
a guilty conscience about the increase in parliamentary salaries voted 
earlier this year and a consequent desire to throw something to the 
taxpayers and pensioners: to wit, a shilling in the pound off income 
tax and additions to pensions amounting, for example, to 7s. 6d. 
on the old age pension, bringing it to £A4 15s. od. But neither 
group will be entirely pleased. The mass of Australians believe, like 
the masses elsewhere, that increases in taxation should be in propor- 
tion to income but that all reductions should be at a flat rate ; while 
a deputation of pensioners, who seemed to think that their presence 
in the public gallery would cause Mr Holt to change his mind in 
mid-oration, greeted their 7s. 6d. with a most ungrateful noise. 

The other compulsion on the treasurer arose from Australia’s 
prosperity, so much greater than seemed likely a year ago. Because 
the reserves fell by only £Aro million in the year that ended in 
June and still stood at the solid figure of £A515 million, the import 
ceiling has very properly been raised from {A800 million to {A850 
million, and Australians can now buy go per cent of their imports 
from any source they choose. But the public, and not uncommonly 
the press, holds that this is a minor part of the appropriate reaction 
and that boom time is the time for tax concessions. 


T is true that revenue is buoyant. Not only did last year’s ex- 
pected deficit of £Arro million turn out to be less than £A30 
million, but this year’s revenue is expected to rise by some £A97 
million. It is not to be expected, however, that revenue this year 
will be helped out by loans to the same remarkable extent as last 
year, when trading banks and new short term market institutions 
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were looking for somewhere to put their funds. The government 
hopes to raise £A1go million in loans this year, hardly £A20 
million less than last year. If this is not an over-estimate, as it may 
well be, the total resources, including sinking fund receipts, wil] 
total about £A1,621 million. 

Meanwhile expenditure rises inexorably in this developing 
country. The states are getting bigger grants under the new system 
of allocation recently introduced ; more has to be provided for 
roads ; the Snowy River scheme will be exceptionally costly this year 
and so will the gradual conversion of the Victorian railways to 
standard gauge. Such commitments will bring expenditure to an 
estimated £A1,682 million. 

Thus the treasurer has nothing in hand in spite of the rise in 
revenue ; on the contrary, after his concessions he is left with a 
deficit of £A61 million. Is this a time for any deficit at all, just 
as wool prices are recovering and the whole economy is moving 
strongly forward ? There are manufacturers who say they have 
slack to take up ; there are economists who would press on with 
expansion regardless and deal with inflation afterwards ; there are 
politicians and some academics who profess to detect unemploy- 
ment that official statistics do not show. But the truth seems to be 
that the economy, if not flat out, is as active as is healthy and that 
an injection of deficit finance, far from reviving it, might bring on 
an attack of its old complaint, inflation. 

Another danger signal is that the Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court recently ordered a 15s. increase in the basic wage. This 
month the metal trades and the bank clerks are asking the court to 
determine their margins above the basic wage, which were last 
fixed in 1954. If the events of 1954 are any guide, this case could 
lead to a general raising of margins and so to a further big addition 
to wages and salaries. Another small point is that migrants are 
inflationary because they consume for some time before they pro- 
duce. So the government will not lessen its difficulties by raising 
the annual immigration target from 115,000 to 125,000—though 
industry will be glad to know that immigration is to be restored to 
one per cent of the population a year. 

Against these forebodings about inflation it must be noted that 
the part played by the net tax reduction in the estimated deficit is 
only £A1o million, since Mr Holt has balanced £A21 million of 
concessions with increased charges mainly £A11 million for postal 
and telegraph services. But whereas the income tax reductions will 
go mainly into personal consumption, the post office charges are 
paid mainly by business. What with one thing and another, Mr 
Holt may have to pay for this first rather pleasing budget by having 
to bring in a less pleasant one next year. 


First Round to Makarios 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN NICOSIA 


VERY so often Cypriot politics seem to go round in a 180 
degrees whirl. Almost overnight black becomes white and 
right becomes wrong. The recent rift between Archbishop Makarios 
and General Grivas has found Dr Kutchuk solidly ranged behind 
the archbishop, and right wing fanatics and left wing fanatics are 
saying the same things about the London agreement—without 4 
yet any sign of an unholy alliance between them ; while the British 
community, hovering uneasily in the background, talks about 
“supporting the archbishop” whom a few months ago they 
regarded as the Rasputin-like architect of all Cyprus’s ills. 

It is now unmistakably clear that Archbishop Makarios has 
firmly consolidated his position—at least for the present. Talking 
now from a position of strength, he has been making olive branch 
gestures and has gone out of his way to praise General Grivass 
patriotism and military leadership. He has also emphasised the 
identity of views between himself and General Grivas on the 
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question of bases—which suggests a hardening of his own attitude 
on this issue in order to keep the extremists in his own camp happy. 
But whatever the tactical maneevrings, the dominant fact is that 
the Greeks, faced with a virtual choice between the “ moderate ” 
who champions the London agreement and the super-patriot in 
Athens who denounces the agreement as a sell-out, have almost 
unanimously plumped for the archbishop. That the older people 
would have anything rather than a return of “ the troubles,” as they 
put it, is understandable; but what is remarkable is the way in 
which Edma, which was formed out of Eoka, has so far stood 
solidly loyal behind Archbishop Makarios. At the moment, General 
Grivas’s flamboyant speeches have found support only among a tiny 
minority of extremists, mostly youths who used to be in Eoka. 

But though Archbishop Makarios has clearly won the first 
round it would be unwise to regard the whole affair as over and done 
with. For deep down there is a great deal of dissatisfaction 
over the London agreement, however much for the present the 
Greeks may prefer it to another outbreak of violence. There is 
also a fickleness about the Cypriot character which does not 
encourage the belief that the present allegiance to the archbishop 
will necessarily be permanent. In short, if things run badly for 
him during the teething troubles of the new state, any extremist of 
the right or the left who tried to rally the malcontents against the 
London agreement might get a quicker response than General 
Grivas has gained in the last two weeks. 

These events have taken place against a background of continued 
unrest, accentuated by reports of arms smuggling unrelated to the 
immediate Makarios-Grivas issue. Alarmist reports of imminent 
organised bloodshed can be discounted; but what is disturbing is 
the way in which youths still think in terms of laying their hands 
on any guns and ammunition that come their way—just to have 
them ready for a rainy day. Such is the legacy of Eoka and the 
years of bitter communal strife. Although Archbishop Makarios 
and Dr Kutchuk are trying hard to lead their communities into 
saner ways, the general picture is disturbing. There is harmony 
at the summit but seething unrest and distrust all the way down 
the slopes. 

Into this potentially explosive situation a new element has been 
inserted by Mr Khrushchev’s informal offer (according to the 
mayor of Limassol) of aid without strings. This move is calculated 
to appeal to the Cypriot mentality which understands little of the 
way in which communism works and may be an embarrassing 
issue for Archbishop Makarios, now feeling his way slowly in the 
sphere of foreign affairs. It is bound to stir up a voluble response 
from the left wing, which meantime is seeking to develop 
along the lines of a traditional popular front—in order to give 
“respectable ” cover to Akel, the Communist party still theoretic- 
ally proscribed. The left wing has held aloof from the Makarios- 
Grivas controversy and has its sights fixed on the period 1960-1965, 
although some hard bargaining is due soon with Archbishop 
Makarios over the number of seats to be allotted to left-wingers 
in the first assembly. Meanwhile, if General Grivas continues his 
anti-British agitation, especially on the question of bases, he is 
bound to play into their hands. 


The Italians and their 
Tourists 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ROME 


HANKS to the perfection of Italian manners, most visitors to 

Italy carry home the impression that they were not only 
expected but welcome. The impression is valid up to a point. The 
tourist is sacred in Italy even to those who have no personal stake 
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in his comfort and it is when the natives cease to be waiters that 
their kindly welcome gives the discerning stranger most delight. 
All the same it would hardly be accurate to say that Italians 
look forward to the annual descent of millions of uncouth and 
strangely garbed northerners upon their warm and pleasant land. 
It is true that the invaders, unlike their ancestors, come not to 
loot, but to enrich Italy’s balance of payments by some two hundred 
million pounds worth of invisible exports, the biggest item on the 
credit side of the account. For this benefit Italians accept the dis- 
turbance and the eye-sore and for three months of the year sacrifice 
their own enjoyment of Florence and Venice which are too small 
to absorb the horde of strangers without suffering a temporary 
eclipse of their own decorous and agreeable way of life. Rome is 
still, mercifully, too big and too majestic to be thus swamped. 

At one time hoteliers and travel agents would con statistics to 
decide each year whether the tourist curve was going up or down. 
Today they do so merely to note that the gap between the number 
of visitors and the accommodation available for them continues to 
widen in spite of all the hotels and motels, the camps and youth 
hostels that are opening each year. Since 1950, Holy Year, the 
influx has increased rapidly ; 20 million is the estimate for the 
current year, and just as Holy Year proved not to be a peak but the 
starting point of a long and steady rise, so is it probable that 1960, 
when the Olympic Games will attract a great quantity of visitors, 
will not remain a high water mark for very long. 

In 1958, 15 million foreigners came to Italy. Of these, eight 
million were tourists with an average stay of 4.9 days ; 7,287,000 
were excursionists. A tourist’s average spending is £4 18s. a day. 
This includes travel, excursions, car servicing, food and lodging, 
visits to museums and small purchases. An excursionist spends 
£2 4s. during his average sojourn of half a day. On this basis the 
Ente Nazionale Italiano del Turismo (ENIT) calculates that Italy 
earned approximately £183 million from tourists and £8,472,000 
from excursionists last year. British visitors are responsible for 
13 per cent ({£24,891,500) of this, a larger slice than most Italians 
would give them credit for. British tourists suffered in Italian 
esteem through the drastic British currency restrictions after the 
war and they have not yet recovered the consideration that their 
present spending deserves. British visitors tend to arrive with 
their meals paid for in advance through a travel agency, which 
detracts from their standing, though not necessarily from the 
attention they receive ; and it does not improve matters when, as 
sometimes happens, an elderly visitor asks ingenuously if centimes 
are still in use. 


HE breakdown between nations according to their spending in 

Italy tends to disprove the belief that popular tourism is, or 
soon will be, the main source of income in this field. On the con- 
trary it is the relatively small group of overseas visitors whom Enit 
brackets as Americans, that is United States citizens, Canadians, 
Argentinians and Brazilians, who bring in forty per cent of Italy’s 
tourist income. They are followed by the British (13 per cent), 
the French (12 per cent), the Scandinavians (10 per cent) and 
“ others,” that is, Dutch, Belgians, Spanish etc. (10 per cent). 
German-speaking tourists who represent forty per cent of Italy’s 
total intake of foreigners, answer for only fifteen per cent of the 
income from tourism. Germans and Austrians hitch-hiking from 
the Brenner to Catania, fill the camps and youth hostels and, even 
when they come by car, they are frugal travellers. But their 
numbers are very great and the Italians make a real effort to meet 
their requirements. On the Adriatic coast, on Lake Garda and even 
on the Riviera there are more notices in German than in any other 
foreign tongue. South of Naples, on the Calabrian coast, French 
predominates. There are villages between Agropolis and Cape 
Palinuro where a new Franco-Neapolitan dialect is coming into 
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One of the largest manufacturers of motive power units in the world, Bristol 
Siddeley Engines Limited produce the Orpheus. The Orpheus is the most 
advanced medium-thrust turbojet engine in service anywhere today and has been 
chosen for the NATO standard lightweight strike fighter — the Fiat G91. Orpheus 
versions range from 4,050-lb thrust dry to 8,800-lb thrust with reheat and reach 
power/weight ratios of up to 6:1. They are already in service in 6 different 
aircraft types, specified for 8 others and are flying or licensed for building in 
India, Finland, Jugoslavia,{France, Japan, U.S.A., Italy, Germany. 
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a Sapphire car is powered by a 
* iddeley 4-litre engine. Combining 
oo with exceptional quietness and 
7 ous comfort, the new Star Sapphire 
C 0p speed of over 100 m.p.h. and an 
‘anding all-round performance. 
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AND THIS 


The Bristol Siddeley Gamma rocket motor 
powers the Saunders-Roe Black Knight— 
Britain’s highly successful space research 
vehicle. The Gamma delivers 19,000-Ib 
thrust at altitude for a dry weight of only 
700 Ib—sends Black Knight 500 miles up 
into space. 


The Bristol Siddeley Marine Proteus 
powers the “ Brave” class Royal Navy 
patrol boats. Three Proteus deliver a total 
of 11,400 h.p.—give these boats a speed of 


over 50 knots. The marine Proteus is 
quick-starting, flexible and reliable. 
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use. The French are sophisticated campers and their Villages 


Mediterraniennes are a new chapter in Italy’s millennial experience 


of foreigners, and the cause of mary a headache to local Christian 
Democrat worthies. 

The Italian press does not stress the undemocratic fact that 
first-class tourists bring in more money in the absolute as well as in 
a relative sense, but it does point out that tourism would be more 
remunerative if visitors could be persuaded to prolong their stay. 
Each year there is a press campaign urging the authorities to 
encourage more enterprising forms of entertainment, particularly 
on the Riviera which has to compete with the frivolities of the 
Cote d’Azur. But the plea for more kursaals and less chastened 
night clubs falls on deaf Christian Democrat ears. 

The press is more successful in its campaign to reduce noise 
which is known to disturb foreigners and is rightly or wrongly held 
to shorten their stay. Visitors may not always be aware of it but 
Italians are, in fact, making a brave effort to remove the sound 
barrier which makes it difficult for them to fraternise with their 
foreign guests. It must, however, be admitted that if tourism is 
not the great means of reciprocal knowledge that it could be, the 
fault, in Italy, lies more with the visitors than with their hosts. 
How many Anglo-Saxons, Teutonic or Scandinavian visitors to 
Italy realise that their unseemly dress and casual behaviour is as 
distressing to the Latin as his noise may be to them? At San 
Felice Circeo, a small seaside resort south of Rome, the mayor has 
ordered lessons in courtesy to visitors to be given in school. One 
wishes that this initiative could be copied elsewhere and that 
children might be taught not only how to receive visitors but how 
to behave when they themselves go abroad. 


Solar Gadgetry for All? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN THE PYRENEES 


HE industrial value of the work at France’s solar energy 
1% research establishment at Mont-Louis is undoubtedly greater 
than the strategic. But the semi-secrecy in which the establish- 
ment is enveloped, its seclusion behind lofty ramparts beneath the 
alert eyes of a parachutist garrison, the ban on photography and 
occasional whispers of the potent word uranium have naturally 
titillated the imagination of local residents. Small groups of 
tourists, under military escort, are permitted a glimpse of the big 
parabolic reflector on Sundays and holidays, but they are not 
allowed to see the solar oven in operation or peer into the labora- 
tories; and few would be really surprised to learn that the 
parachutists at Mont-Louis are being trained in the use of a death 
ray to frizzle up Algerian fellaghas. 

Mont-Louis’s real secret weapon, one which could have an 
incidence on the cold war, is hope—the hope it can offer the 
underprivileged millions of Asia and Africa that the one resource 
they all possess in plenty, sunlight, may one day mean as much 
to them as coal did to nineteenth-century Britain. It may well be 
generations before the average Indian or Sudanese family can 
afford its own solar refrigerator, but already solar-energized 
cooking-stoves, kilns, and cold-storage, distillation and steam- 
generating plants have been designed for communal and small- 
scale industrial use, and for institutions such as hospitals, in 
fuel-starved areas. (Communal ovens may seem an unattractive 
prospect to most westerners, but they are not unusual in the poorer 
Mediterranean and Middle Eastern countries.) The Mont-Louis 
establishment’s own refrigeration plant, sited on a grassy rampart, 
is “ powered” by two U-shaped aluminium reflectors, three or 
four yards long and about a foot across, which supply sufficient 
heat to an ammonia-and-water circnit to produce more than 150 
pounds of ice a day. Running costs of such installaticns are almost 
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negligible, and initial costs are being slashed by the developmen 
of aluminium plastic mirrors and standardised structural 
light enough to be transported over the roughest tracks and erecteq 
by unskilled labour. 

Mont-Louis has become the focus of the hopes of solar ene 
enthusiasts throughout the world and the nerve-centre of , 
constant interchange of information. In its files are reports of 
experiments and projects in more than a dozen countries. France 
it seems clear, leads the field in pure research, but Israel and Japan 
have given evidence of a high standard of practical achievement 
An Israeli firm (Airomit, of Tel Aviv) has been marketing efficient 
solar water heaters, for domestic and industrial use, for many 
years now, and Beersheba scientists are building a steam-generating 
plant and air-conditioning circuits “powered” by the sun, 
Israeli experiments in the use of solar energy to generate electricity 
are also well advanced. The Japanese have perfected, and are 
now ready to export, a small solar oven for industrial or laboratory 
use capable of generating 3,400 degrees Centigrade. 

The University of Wisconsin, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and several private firms have testified to American 
interest in the subject and communicated to Mont-Louis details 
of some brilliant solar gadgetry, notably in the heating and air- 
conditioning of experimental houses at Denver, Colorado, and 
Phoenix, Arizona. And last summer Professor Baum of the Soviet 
Academy of Science came to Mont-Louis to describe small steam 
generators, communal cooking-stoves, and refrigerators with a 
daily output of up to 700 pounds of ice, perfected by Soviet 
workers in this field. They are now working on electrical 
generating equipment, one type using solar-heated steam, another 
a complex of photo-electric cells. 

And (one hardly dares ask) sun-starved England? But of 
course! On the files at Mont-Louis there is the report of a Sussex 
woman who somehow coaxes sufficient calories out of the filtered 
sunlight that gets through to her to take the chill off a small 
swimming-pool. Beneath the flawless skies of the eastem 
Pyrenees, her efforts might have been expected to seem pathetic; 
but for the men of Mont-Louis nothing could be more heatt- 
warming than this news that even in the distant north solar energy 
has entered the realm of do-it-yourself. 


(The second of two articles on the solar energy establishment 
at Mont-Louis. The first appeared on August 1st.) 


Another Pipeline to 
Germany 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


a advance of a second oil pipeline towards the Ruhr at a0 
average speed of a kilometre a day is aggravating the uneasi- 
ness with which the languishing German coal industry contet- 
plates its future. Scolding the government for its seeming indiffet- 
ence to the industry’s fate, the socialist chairman of the miner’ 
union, Herr Heinrich Gutermuth, has revived the call for public 
ownership ; and representatives of the coal and oil companits 
have begun a new series of talks with the object of improving the 
sketchy cartel arrangements that were improvised last winter 1 
mitigate the increasingly fierce competition between coal and fud 
oil. 

The first pipeline, from Wilhelmshaven to the Rhine just south 
of Cologne, came into operation in January. The new 175-mile pipt- 
line will connect the Pernis oil complex in the port of Rotterdam 
with refineries and petroleum chemical plants at Wesel and Wessel- 
ing on the Rhine. It has just penetrated Germany north-west of 
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Venlo. When it comes into full service next year it will pump some 
twenty million tons of crude oil annually into Germany, the bulk 
of it deriving from the Middle East. The company owning and 
operating the “ Big 3R ” line (Rotterdam-Ruhr-Rhine) is the N.V. 
Rotterdam-Rijn-Pijpleiding Maatschappij, in which Shell has a 40 

r cent interest, Gelsenberg Benzin AG (German) and Mobiloil 
AG (American) have together 40 per cent, and Caltex (American) 
has the remaining 20 per cent. The Nord-West Olleitung 
G.m.b.H, which operates the eight months’ old Wilhelmshaven- 
Ruhr-Cologne pipeline, is owned principally by Esso 47.2 per 
cent and British Petroleum (26.3 per cent). 
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The first 30 miles of the “ Big 3R,” from Pernis to Oosterhout, 
was begun by a Dutch consortium on August 1, 1958, and will soon 
be completed. The second thirty-mile stretch, from Oosterhout 
to Beek-en-Donk, was begun on April 1st by an Anglo-Dutch con- 
sortium. The remaining 115 miles are being laid by the Deutsch- 
Amerikanische ‘Isolation G.m.b.H. (DAIG), the wholly-owned 
German subsidiary of the J. Ray McDermott Company of 
Houston and New Orleans. DAIG is operating with a team of 
130 Dutchmen and 47 Germans under the direction of thirteeen 
experienced Texan pipeline engineers. Claiming to be the most 
efficient pipeline layer in Europe, DAIG hopes to sell the services 
of its team to the organisers of some of the other projects designed 
to revolutionise the energy supply maps of Europe, notably the 
pipelines planned to run from Marseilles to Strasbourg and Karls- 
tuhe, and from Genoa to Switzerland and south Germany. 


Music at Baalbek 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


a. short skirts and carefully tousled gamine hair-do’s dis- 
tinguished the opening of the third Baalbek festival, when 
le tout Beyrouth, as high society here calls itself, tumbled out of 
its cars and spread over the magnificent ruins of two third-century 
Roman temples. Extra police stationed along the 50-odd miles of 
winding mountain road from Beirut directed the heavy traffic with 
ornate signals as if their job was to direct traffic and not, as some- 
one once said, merely to notify the next of kin. The prime 
minister and two other members of the four-man government 
attended the opening ; the fourth is on leave in Europe. A notable 
absentee was the President, General Fuad Chehab, who makes a 
point of being as unobtrusive as his predecessor was not. 


The Baalbek festival started in 1956, thus fulfilling the dream ~ 


of “a group of Lebanese music-lovers,” who, in the words of the 
statement issued by the festival committee, had “ decided that this 
unique site should become the scene of concerts, recitals and 
Plays.” The series was interrupted by the Lebanese troubles last 
year, during which Baalbek itself was a house divided, with the 
authority of the government scarcely extending beyond the 
barracks. This year, all has been quiet and foreign visitors have 
been given a friendly weicome by the townspeopie. 

The organisation of this year’s festival shows a great improve- 
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ment over previous performances. The parking arrangements, 
miraculous to relate, are such that the large crowds get in and get 
out, with but little fuss. The seats are comfortable, and the light- 
ing cunningly contrived to bring out the full natural glow of the 
stone. On the lawn outside one of the grandest architectural 
achievements of all time, a large Pepsi-Cola counter is hung with 
signs such as “ Boissons,” “ Gateaux” and “ Hot Dogs.” Beside 
the temple steps, an Arab coffee-grinder pounds away cheerfully 
amid the Paris gowns that swirl around him. 

The festival began last month with three performances of 
chamber music in the temple of Bacchus, and will be concluded at 
the end of this month with four nights of Lebanese folk-lore in the 
temple of Jupiter. In between, there are the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, the English Ballet Rambest, and Le Thédatre 
Montparnasse.. The programme thus indicates what the festival 
is about: it is an expression of the strong cultural links binding 
important sections of the Lebanese people to the West. 

The festival costs remarkably little. The organisers estimate 
that this year’s expenditure will be in the nighbourhood of £80,000, 
a figure that has to cover the cost of staff and installations, advertis- 
ing, and the fees and travelling expenses of visiting artists. Nearly 
a third of this sum is met by a subsidy from the Lebanese govern- 
ment. The rest, it is hoped, will be covered by receipts. In the 
first two years of the festival’s life, a deficit of some £10,000 was 
met by contributions from members of the committee and their 
friends. The efforts of Lebanese individuals and organisations 
are largely responsible for the low cost. Some forty voluntary 
workers are in charge of arrangements that would otherwise call 
for a highly-paid staff. Lebanese hotels, transport firms and air- 
lines (subject to IATA regulations) help by reducing charges to 
the minimum. Some assistance is received from abroad. The 
British Council has helped in the past ; and this year the American 
National Theatre Academy is meeting the cost of flying the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra to and from Lebanon. In some 
respects, costs are expected to be lower this year than in the past. 
Much of the permanent equipment, such as the generator for the 
lighting, is already installed. 

Much of the work for this year’s festival was improvised at short 
notice. The organisers decided to carry on in order to keep the 
show alive ; but their sights are really fixed on next year, which 
is expected to bring a bumper attendance. A more ambitious 
advertising programme is planned (this year’s campaign cost little 
more than £5,000), and it is expected that, as world familiarity with 
the festival grows, it will become increasingly easy to attract 
orchestras and dramatic casts of first-class repute. Certainly, there 
is little to criticise in this year’s selection. 

As yet, probably few tourists come to Lebanon for the specific 
purpose of visiting the Baalbek festival. But it may yet have a 
significant impact on the tourist trade. The Lebanese economy has 
suffered lately, partly from last year’s disturbances, partly from 
the growth of autarkic trade practices in the Syrian hinterland. 
If the Baalbek festival, coupled with the natural attractions of 
Lebanon, persuades the western traveller that Beirut is as weil 
worth visiting as many better-known Mediterranean resorts, it will 
have served an economic as well as a cultural purpose. 


Change in Nepal 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


EPAL has had eight governments in the eight years since the 

fall of the Rana clan. A general election has now given the 

Nepali Congress, the party that made the revolution, 78 seats in a 

lower house of 109 ; for the first time the country has a stable 
government, democratically elected. 
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The election was a genuine expression of public opinion ; 46 
per cent of the electorate voted, a high percentage in a country 
of poor communications. The Nepali Congress only got 38 per 
cent of the votes, but this was more than twice as much as the 
next biggest party, the Rana-led Gorkha Parishad ; and the Con- 
gress was successful everywhere except in the Katmandu valley 
and the districts immediately to east and west of it, where Rana 
influence has always been strong. 

The new cabinet is a stronger team than Nepal has had before. 
Its average ability is about that of the better Indian states. The 
leaders, like the prime minister, Mr B. P. Kiorala, and Mr Ganesh- 
man Singh, the minister of transport, have all the prestige of 
successful revolutionaries ; everybody in Nepal knows how the 
Rana surrender narrowly saved Mr Ganeshman Singh from being 
hanged. But these are reasonable revolutionaries. 

They have certain advantages. There is no real disagreement 
about policy. Everybody is neutralist ; everybody relies on the 
United Nations for protection ; nobody was particularly surprised 
by China’s conduct in Tibet, but nobody thinks that China will 
gobble up Nepal ; everybody welcomes the new Soviet and Ameri- 
can embassies, though the Gorkha Parishad will insist that the 
_ Russian staff be kept small. After some initial grumbling in the 
early 1950s, everybody is agreed that the supply of Gurkha 
regiments to Britain and India provides valuable employment and 
foreign exchange. Everybody agrees there must be land reforms ; 
indeed the Gorkha Parishad would like to go even further than the 
government ; it fears that, while the Ranas are rich enough to live 
without their birtas (tax-free land assignments), many of the gov- 
ernment’s Brahmin supporters are not, and that therefore the gov- 
ernment will go slow. The prime minister himself concedes that 
there may be difficulties with backbenchers over the imposition of 
ceilings on land holdings. In the Terai lowlands and foothills 
many Congress supporters would be hard hit even by a ceiling of 
100 acres, 


|) aesnagoneren the Nepali Congress is a socialist party. In prac- 
tice, socialism excites no opposition, partly because the party 
itself, like everybody else except the Communists, accepts the truth 
of Mr Nehru’s remark to the Nepalese Council of World Affairs 
that “ socialism is not for the underdeveloped.” The airline, already 
half government owned, is likely to be completely nationalised ; and 
the government is still considering whether to run itself the 
factories that the Russians and the Chinese are to give it, or to 
share them with private enterprise. But that is all ; on the other 
hand the government is extremely anxious to see the maximum 
private investment. It is trying to tempt Rana money back (Rana 
investments outside Nepal are put as high as £75 million) and it 
emphasises Nepal’s low taxes ; there is still no income tax. 
Though the opposition has been vocal in its suspicions of India, 
here, too, there is little real difference between the parties. All 
Nepalese recognise that they share a common civilisation with 
India ; the educated have been mostly educated there, they read 
Indian newspapers and intermarry with Indians ; the one-third of 
Nepal’s population who live in the Terai are indistinguishable from 
their neighbours in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh ; the prime minister 
went to jail in British India like an Indian politician. Quarrels with 
India are almost family quarrels, as between Wales and England. 
Nevertheless, like the Welsh, the Nepalese have their grievances. 
India is paying for putting the Kosi barrage at Hannumannagar in 
Nepal ; in return the Nepalese are to get 150,000 acres of irriga- 
tion, perhaps 7,000 kilowatts of electricity and the £2 million 
Trisuli hydro-electric scheme. India is equally willing to pay 
150,000 acres of irrigation and 10,000 kilowatts to be allowed to 
put the dam for the Gandak scheme in a border gorge. Yet the 
Nepalese are not satisfied. They would like a pumping project 
on the Gandak canals to give them anothef 100,000 acres, at a cost 
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of another £2 million ; and they would really like to be able to 
build the barrages themselves and sell the water to India. 

India at present provides Nepal with its foreign exchange and 
collects customs duties for Nepal at Indian ports and excises at 
Indian factories ; but in return it takes Nepal’s foreign exchange 
earnings and insists that the Nepalese must charge Indian customs 
and excise rates, to avoid smuggling back into India. The Nepalese 
chafe at these restrictions, which make some of their imports 
expensive. India is reluctant to revise the treaty. 

This is an example of the new government’s key difficulty. It 
has inherited an impossibly inadequate administration. The home 
minister thinks there are 1,000 gazetted officers and 3,500 clerks 
in the secretariat, but the reception office does not know where any 
of them sit, and only a quarter of them are required. There is stil] 
no system of budget estimates and actuals, To so simple a 
question as the cost of the army, every official concerned responds 
with a different guess. In the districts, amins (magistrates) still 
earn 30s. a week. The first law graduate was appointed to the 
high court only in 1953. 

Total revenue is £1,600,000 a year ; this is about 1 per cent 
of the national income, and in real terms perhaps a third as much 
per head as in 1872. Expenditure is some {2.5 million, of which 
the cost of the army and the administration take up fully two-thirds, 
though the army is small, about 10,000 men, and very badly 
equipped. The deficit has hitherto been met mainly out of sterling 
balances built up during the war, but now it will be necessary to 
raise taxes ; the taking over of the birtas and an increase in tariffs 
are the favourite proposals. 

Fortunately, of the £25 million Nepal’s five-year plan is going 
to cost, three-quarters have already been promised from abroad, 
including £74 million from India. The Americans have undertaken 
a multi-purpose scheme in the Rapti valley which will release 
100,000 acres for cultivation, and a telecommunications link 
throughout the state. The World Health Organisation has rid the 
Rapti valley of its deadly malaria. India and the United States are 
helping to build five roads northward from the Indian border at a 
cost of over £4 million. Russia is to provide cigarette and sugar 
factories. A delegation is going to China to get machinery for 
cement and paper plants. The Americans have a generous training 
programme ; India is providing a military advisory group, and 
mapping the whole country ; Russia is surveying an east-west road 
in the Terai; the Americans are giving Nepal five aircraft ; the 
Russians have given the king an Ilyushin. 

In 1951 there was one college with 300 students ; today, there 
is a university with 3,125. Under the Ranas there was no law 
except the Rana’s pleasure. Today, there is a law commission which 
is bringing the laws up to date, there are fundamental rights under 
the constitution, and a public service commission is to weed out the 
civil service. There are some forty doctors in the valley of 
Katmandu where twenty years ago there may have been two. In 
Nepal today, a professional middle class is being created at 4 
speed that may transform the country in a generation. 


The National Science Foundation has given Columbia 
University $30,000 to help pick the site of an exciting scientific 
project: drilling through the earth’s crust to discover what lies 
beneath it and any clues to the origin of the earth and the solar 
system. Because this crust is thinner under the sea, the “ Mohole 
(so-called because it will drive through the Moho layer) will be 
drilled underwater, probably near Puerto Rico. This grant and 
others to Columbia are an outgrowth of the International 
Geophysical Year, which ended in December. 
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TeamWork speeds modernisation 


Taylor Woodrow’s contribution to the great work of the modernisation of British Railways could only have he: 
made by an organisation itself great in resources of skill, experience and equipment. 

This company is proud to have been entrusted with several major contracts connected with Extension of 
Electrification for the British Transport Commission, British Railways—Southern Region. These include bridge 
works and track widening at Swale Halt, Sittingbourne, carriage cleaning building and sidings at Grove Park, 
inspection and repair workshops and sidings at Selhurst, together with signal boxes, relay stations and 





" 

















ancillary works elsewhere. 

Other important contracts for Southern Region completed and in progress include the construction of a briefing 
and maintenance depot, carriage inspection buildings, carriage washing plants, lengthening of platforms 

and ancillary buildings. Current work includes the construction of the 1,000 ft. long perishable-goods building, 
together with 4,000 yards of sidings at Hither Green. 

The company is also engaged on major railway projects overseas, including the £9 million—200 miles long 

railway in French Equatorial Africa being constructed by Taylor Woodrow in association with Utah Construction 
Company of San Francisco and Compagnie Industrielle de Travaux of Paris. 


TAYLOR WOODROW P77, 
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Visiting “Down Und 
for business or pleasure? 


You have thousands of informative friends 
there already when you use... 


... the Bank of New South Wales. This, the 
largest commercial bank ‘down under’, has 
well over 1,000 branches all over Australia and 
New Zealand at all of which the staff takes a 
pride in providing the most friendly and 
courteous banking and other services. 
Whatever your need—banking services, travel 
bookings, or commercial information—you will 
find the managers and other senior officials of 
the Bank willing and able to assist. 
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For your protection your banker will not pay a 
cheque that has been altered in a material way without 
at least an initial. He prefers the alteration to be signed in 
full to minimise the risk of forgery. 
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= The Bank publishes many informative leaflets and 
= booklets, among which is “ Establishing a Business 
in Australia’’, free on request. ‘Australia for the 
Visitor”? is 14/-, including postage. 


Specialist Departments at Main Offices include:— 
BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT - ECONOMIC DEPARTMENT 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENT - POSTE RESTANTE 
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The Commodities Puzzle 


output and trade expanding all over the world, that-com- 

modities should be doing so poorly. While the security 
markets have been booming, commodity prices have suffered 
asharp relapse. The Economist indicator, which averages the 
movements of seventeen primary commodities, did get as high 
as 91 (1952= 100) early in May, but by the end of last month 
it had dropped by five per cent to 86 ; though it has rallied 
since then to 87, it is still only 2} points above the level of last 
October, when commodities generally were at their lowest 
prices for nine years. 

Why has the recovery throughout the manufacturing 
economies of the world done so little for commodities?- There 
are always special factors. Our indicator would be presenting a 
less miserable appearance if it were not for the special troubles 
of copra and sugar. Copra has fallen by 30 per cent in the last 
three months because the United States Government has 
decided to sell the whole of its strategic stock of coconut oil ; 
shipments of copra from the producing countfies have been 
improving, but the threat of selling on the American scale 
hit the market hard. In sugar there has been a Io per cent 
fall because there is less than complete confidence in the Cuban 
Government’s readiness to keep its sales within what the 
limited free market could bear—though prices have rallied 
this week, mainly because Russia has come to the rescue by 
buying 170,000 tons of Cuban sugar. 

These cases apart, movements iri commodity prices have 
not been distressing ; they have more or less balanced out. 
Barley and cocoa are § per cent down in the last three months 
and tea and coffee, cotton and jute are a little lower. On the 
other hand, wool, copper and rubber have recently rallied and 
they are now at or above the prices of early May. Sisal is 
above its worst point, Lead is not happy, but zinc has risen 
by over £8 to £86 and tin by £9 to £793 a ton. But these 
touches of improvement are nowhere in the same dimension as 
the resurgence of western prosperity. The reasons are not 
difficult to find. Nothing makes industry more scared of keep- 
ing stocks of materials than falling prices and high interest 
costs. The recént recession seems to have cured one precept 
born of a generation of inflation—that ic always pays to grab 
inventories,” It does so no longer. Industrialists have learned 
how to economise in their stockholding ; and if the recovery 


I T is odd at this stage of the business cycle, with industrial 


in manufacturing output had required a rapid rebuilding of 


their stocks, which so far it has not, actual or potential supplies 





would have covered their needs. Even in the United 
States, where the recovery in industrial output (and therefore 
in the demand for primary materials) has been much more 
vigorous than in Europe, there was no real pressure on the 
commodity markets until consumers began to buy heavily 
before the threat of strikes in steel and copper ; copper has 
been most sensitive to a condition of over-supply. 


ET commodity prices seem encouraging enough to persuade 
some of the primary producers in the sterling area to loosen 
their belts. Indeed, they have managed to maintain, or even 
increase, their foreign exchange reserves, helped in part by a 
continuing inflow of capital, and in part by a strong demand 
for some of their staples—wool in particular. When the 1958- 
59 wool season closed in July most grades of wool were higher- 
priced than a year ago, though the season’s average price was 
still below the 1957-58 average (for Australia the average price 
dropped by 11d. to 39d. a lb). But this lower average has been 
partly offset by bigger sales. The sterling area exported 
613 million lbs of wool in the first quarter of this year ; this 
was 73 million lb more than in the first quarter of 1958, 
even though the value was £19 million down at {101 million. 
Prices of rubber and tin are also higher than a year ago, 
and more rubber—but less tin—has been sold: The sterling 
area’s total exports of rubber (including re-exports from 
Malaya), rose by £124 million to £75 million between the 
first quarters of 1958 and 1959, while the volume rose by 
29,000 tons to 351,000 tons. Cocea prices are lower than 
a year ago, but the earnings of Ghana and Nigeria have been 
helped by bumper crops. Producers of meat have enjoyed 
higher prices and bigger sales. Exports of meat and meat 
products from the sterling area rose in volume by nearly 20 
per cent between the first quarters of 1958 and 1959, and 
export earnings rose by 27 per cent to £474 million. 

It so happens that the predominantly “ dollar” commodi- 
ties, coffee, copra, sugar and, until recently, cotton and lead, 
have suffered most this year. The sterling area produces them 
all, and is a substantial exporter of sugar—though its sugar 
producers are largely sheltered from movements in the world 
market by the fixed prices negotiated under the Common- 
wealth Sugar Agreement. 

The recovery in Australia’s export earnings, and its success 
in attracting new capital, is particularly impressive. The com- 
bined result is that Australia’s international reserves dropped 
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by only £Aro million to £A515 million in the year ending 
June 30th, compared with a fall of £A41 million in the 
previous year. The capital inflow nearly covered the current 
account deficit of £A187 million. With its reserves.held at a 
comfortable level and with an increase in export earnings in 
prospect, the Commonwealth government has felt able to make 
a further relaxation in import restrictions. On August Ist it 
raised the ceiling for import licences by £A50 million to 
£A850 million a year, and removed most of the remaining 
restrictions on dollar imports. 


HAT is the prospect for commodities now? With 

western governments aiming at a steady economic 
expansion the outlook surely must improve. Demand will 
increase as industrial output expands and calls for larger 
stocks. But the primary producing countries might be unwise 
to count on an appreciable rise in prices. As before, their 
earnings seem likely to increase more because of a larger 
volume of sales than because of higher prices. The main 
industrial items, metals and rubber, and also wool, should 
fare best. Cotton prices may rise somewhat, but in most 
grains and in coffee, tea, and sugar buyers may well continue 
to have the whip hand. 

Copper’s troubles are not severe. Mr Harry Oppenheimer, 
chairman of Anglo American Corporation, said recently that 
world production was running in excess of consumption by 
abut 74 per cent. Yet his group has not disclosed any inten- 
tion of cutting production in its Rhodesian mines ; it has 
simply made the obvious point that the rate of output is vari- 
able. But Rhodesian Selection Trust is cutting production in 
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the second half of this year by ten per cent. Only one Ameri- 
can producer, Phelps Dodge, had cut output before its own 
operations, and now Kennecott’s too, were curtailed by strikes, 
Unless these strikes become extensive and protracted, copper 
prices are unlikely to rise much above the current price of 
£235 a ton, because Americans are carrying large stocks. On 
the other hand, if the strikes are settled quickly further cuts 
in world output will be needed if prices are to be kept above 
£220 a ton. 

Producers of tin and zinc can look forward to a further 
expansion in demand once the American steel strike is settled; 
demand for lead is less buoyant, but the cuts in output are now 
helping to keep prices steady at about £71 a ton. Rubber is 
benefiting from rising consumption in the United States and 
Europe, coupled with heavier purchases by the Communist 
countries, especially Russia. There is no evident reason why 
Communist buying should fall off, but even if it does rubber 
prices should not fall far. There is scope for a further rise in 
world consumption of raw wool, and growers can almost 
certainly count on obtaining a higher average price in the new 
season. 

Before the turn of the year producers of most industrial 
commodities should be enjoying expanding markets with 
reasonably firm prices. Looking farther ahead, the strength 
of markets will depend partly on how successfully western 
governments can promote expansion without inflation. But 
producers of many commodities should also bear in mind that 
the United States government has some $4 billion worth 
of surplus strategic stocks. The disposal of these stocks 
generally presents no immediate threat, but there is no point 
in pretending that it does not exist. 
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Storming the Kitchen 
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There are more ways than one to mechanise a housewife. 
Manufacturers have different ways of going about it. 


ITH hire purchase surging free, purchase tax down, 

and more after tax in the pay packet, Britain is today 

buying 45-50 per cent more home equipment, 
“radio, electrical and other durable goods,” than it was in 
the last boom year of 1955. While total expenditure on 
personal consumption has risen less than a quarter over the 
last ten years, allowing for price changes, real expenditure 
on these desirable durables is not much less than 27 times 
what it was in 1949; and though earlier in the decade it did 
not rise nearly as fast as spending on that other great item 
of family hardware, the motor car, since 1955 the buying of 
home equipment has probably risen even faster. The average 
British housewife, even now, may command no more frac- 
tional horse-power motors in her kitchen than the American 
motorist does in the extras on his automobile ; but the process 
of mechanising her less interesting chores is well begun. 

This almost explosive growth of sales has been achieved 
to a surprising and impressive degree by rather few major 
brands of equipment, most of which were established before 
the war in a smaller and more struggling market. But it has 
not been achieved without considerable changes in the way 
these goods are sold—reflecting the change from luxury to 


How Domestic Appliances are Sold in Britain 





Per cent of 








Washing 28-4 | 94 per cent of home out- | Largest for any appli- 


Machine | put direct from maker | ance. Resale of mach- 


all Channels Nature of 
households second-hand 
ows one | distribution market 
1958 


to retailer. Many sales | ines taken in part 

to public by maker’s | exchange after recon- | 
salesmen. 72-5 percent | ditioning. | 
sold on hire purchase. | 





Cleaner | tailer, with maker's | with washing mach- | 
| salesmen selling to | ines. 

public. | 
Limited by extent of | 
replacement market, | 
but part exchange and | 
resale go on. 


Refriger- | 10-2 75 per cent from maker 
ator to retailer, rest to | 
wholesaler. No direct | 
selling yet. 71 per cent 
on hire purchase. 
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Vacuum | 64-9 | Most sold direct to re- | Large. Organised ‘as | 


Gas Nearly 100 percentsold | Negligible. Only scrap 
Cooker by gas boards. 70 per | value in part exchange 
| cent on hire purchase | and no resale. 





; in 1957-58. 


| Electric 22-0 77 per cent sold by Area | Small. No resale of 
Cooker | Boards, I5 per cent | cookers taken in part 
through wholesalers. exchange. 
| 75 per cent on hire pur- 
chase. 


Radio & 78-1 
Television 62-3 
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80-85 per cent maker to | Small. Part exchange 


59 per cent on h.p. | resale. 


| Electric 83-0 (75 per cent sold through | Hardly any. 
| Iron wholesalers. 


retailer; 39 percent and | more frequent than 


convenience, from an upper to a lower middle-class market, 
from occasional slow-moving items of novelty to main, lucra- 
tive lines of merchandise. Wider ownership of the appliances, : 
too, is changing the pattern of sales. Now that 65 per cent 
of households own vacuum cleaners, 63 per cent television 
sets, about 80 per cent radio sets and 83 per cent electric 
irons, replacement sales represent a large proportion of con- 
tinuing sales; though fewer than 30 per cent have washing 
machines and only Io per cent refrigerators, replacements are 
already beginning to count there too. Manufacturers and 
distributors are having to make up their minds how to cope 
with, or take advantage of, the development of a second-hand 
market. 


T takes heavy advertising to establish a brand of domestic 
I equipment, plus technical staff to service it and in 
many cases to demonstrate it to the prospective buyer. 
Usually the manufacturer is responsible for the second as 
well as the first, which gives him dominance in the market, 
an involvement in the final sale, and some reluctance to pay 
a wholesaler’s margin as well as the retailer’s. The substantial 
amount of money that each appliance represents, moreover, 
means that they are extremely expensive items for a whole- 
saler to hold in stock. Most makers therefore prefer to con- 
sign direct to retailers. The wholesaler comes in useful only 
if a maker wishes to reach retailers who are too small to be 
appointed full dealers—which led Electrolux to use one for 
the first time last year—or to makers who do not want to 
get far into distribution. 

Certain companies, including Prestcold and Frigidaire, 
sell through main distributors rather like those in 
the car trade, in that they sell both to the public 
and to smaller dealers. The wholesaler comes into his own 
in the distribution of small electric items such as lamp bulbs, 
and certain companies that make these as well as appliances, 
such as Associated Electrical Industries and the General 
Electric Company, sometimes use wholesalers to distribute 
larger equipment as well. The recent growth in imports of 
washing machines and refrigerators from the Continent, again. 
is putting more busixzess through the wholesaler. 

But the bulk of sales of domestic equipment, today, goes 
direct from manufacturer to retailer; the larger a company 
gets, the more widespread and numerous the retail outlets it 
needs. Direct selling to the public through mobile salesmen 
built the markets for Hoover and Electrolux in the pioneering 
days before the war; but Electrolux abandoned it after the war 
and Hoover, though it continues to initiate the bulk of its 
sales through its own salesmen, has always channelled the 
final transaction through a retailer to give him a commission. 
Direct selling of portable typewriters through the makers’ 
shops, again, has largely been superseded as sales grew large 
enough to gain adequate retail distribution elsewhere. 

In the last few years there has been some revival of direct 
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selling, primarily by newcomers trying to get into the market 
whien retailers may not be anxious to multiply the brands 
they sell, or by older small companies attempting to take 
better advantage of the boom. Several of the companies 
making most use of direct selling, again, came from selling 
rather than manufacturing ; some such as Electromatic were 
founded to sell imported machines; and even Vactric, the 
largest company in the latest wave of direct selling, had no 
factory of its own for a time and bought up a number of 
distributors which themselves specialised in door-to-door 
selling. Washing machines and vacuum cleaners are the two 
domestic appliances traditionally sold directly, and backed 
with strong service organisations. Refrigerators have hardly 
ever been sold directly though makers do provide service (and 
one direct selling company, Electromatic, does propose to sell 
an Austrian refrigerator in this way). Radio and television 
sets, for which service is done by dealers rather than by the 
manufacturer, are not sold direct. 


A specialised form of direct selling has always been 
employed by the Singer Sewing Machine Company, which 
markets the whole of its own output through its own shops. 
This sounds the most expensive system of all; but Singer 
is satisfied that the control it gives over promotion at “ the 
point of sale,” and the reputation of the company’s service 
centres, adequately offsets the cost of shops and staffs through 
extra sales. All manufacturers find they need to stimulate 
the selling efforts of the retailer, by direct selling support as 
well as continued national advertising to keep the brand a 
household word. Hoover does this through its salesmen from 
door to door; Electrolux keeps a special staff to aid and advise 
the retailer, attaching one expert salesman to about every six 
shops. 


* 


s the boom in home equipment has mounted, more and 
more retailers, less and less specialised, have begun to sell 
them. The multiples are now putting as much effort into 
the sale of domestic appliances as they do into radio and tele- 
vision sets. Until the end of hire purchase restrictions these 
stores often felt that they could not compete on equal terms 
with the electricity boards, which offered hire purchase at very 
low interest. Now the multiples are increasing their share 
of the market, with more aggressive tactics. This may hasten 
the weakening of resale price maintenance that has already 
begun in the appliance market. The “ Fair Trading Code ” 
that most established makers now observe recommends price 
maintenance (as well as the avoidance of direct selling), but no 
manufacturer has yet announced that it will use its legal 
powers to enforce its list prices. Many retailers already grant 
a 74 per cent discount for cash sales to customers who are 
knowing enough to insist on it, quite apart from the special 
discounts given to members of various discount clubs and 
associations; and a few retail companies specialise in cut-price 
selling, rather on the lines of the American open discount 
house. 


Indirect price cutting by the grant of high and sometimes 
almost ridiculous part-exchange values has from time to time 
been common in the radio and television field, though usually 
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with the more expensive sets. Hoover and some other com. 
panies issue lists of recommended part-exchange values to 
their dealers, but these are not followed as often as the price 
lists of the motor industry and most companies leave it to 
the retailer, 


Ultimately, the general level of part-exchange values can 
only be determined by resale of most of the machines traded 
in on the second-hand market; developed second-hand markets 
do not yet exist for all these appliances, though there is an 
established trade in vacuum cleaners, washing machines and 
to some extent in refrigerators. Most of the appliances have 
to be reconditioned before resale. For washing machines 
Hoover makes its servicing department available to dealers, 
or the dealer may do the job himself. A few companies 
specialise in reconditioning. Vacuum cleaners and refrigera- 
tors are usually reconditioned with the help of the manuv- 
facturer. The importance of repair and maintenance costs in 
using an old appliance may limit the demand for second-hand 
equipment: once discarded, few radio and fewer television 
sets are sold again. 


* 


R ECONDITIONED or sound second-hand appliances usually 
sell for about half the price of a new machine: demand is 
high and many dealers cannot get as many machines as they 
could sell. The middle-classes are particularly keen buyers, less 
concerned with prestige than some working-class customers 
and more anxious to save on cash outlay—few second-hand 
appliances are sold on hire purchase. “Switch selling ”"— 
advertising cheap second-hand machines that may not be 
intended to sell, and concentrating on selling new, more 
expensive machines—has been aimed mainly at working-class 
households. It has done a certain amount to bring the second- 
hand market into disrepute by giving the impression that 
sound second-hand machines are not to be had, which is 
quite wrong. 


In an economic life that may well reach 25 years (and a 
refrigerator, for example, has far less on it to wear out than 
a motorcar), there is time for several changes of ownership. 
Attempts to stifle the market in second-hand equipment 
require practically a monopoly position; moreover, they simply 
mean that owners keep the old equipment longer. The gas 
boards, for example, grant merely a nominal scrap value for 
old cookers which must considerably slow sales of new ones. 
In sewing machines, Singer goes part of the way to this 
position ; its part-exchange allowances depend on condition, 
but one not high enough to make resale necessary except for 
the better preserved machines. Independent dealers buy and 
sell many second-hand machines—a good sewing machine 
will last quite half a century. Singer does not supply these 
with parts, and therefore does not have the control over the 
quality of products when sold second-hand that other makers 
possess. Attempts to scrap goods before they reach the end 
of their economic life are usually self-defeating. Development 
of a sound second-hand market-may become as useful for the 
steady selling of new home appliances as it has been in sup- 
porting the new car trade. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








IN THE MARKETS 


The Paradox of Peace 


EACE, it seems, has different meanings 
a Wall Street and Throgmorton 
Street. The hope that the exchange of 
visits between President Eisenhower and 
Mr Khrushchev would ease political ten- 
sion produced a sharp reaction in the so- 
called defence stocks in New York but in 
London, where the meetings were thought 
to enhance the prospects of a Conservative 
victory, it served to feed the boom in 
equities. Ordinary stocks in London are 
now at an all-time peak. In the week to 
Wednesday’s close The Economist indi- 
cator jumped up from 277.6 to 285.3, 
bringing the average yield on the stocks 
included in it down from 4.94 to 4.76 per 
cent. 

Such a decline in yields and the sharp- 
ness of the recovery from the set-back in 
equity prices in the early weeks of July 
cannot, however, be explained simply in 
terms of domestic politics. At home both 
private and institutional investors still have 
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‘savings to invest and with the economy 
recovering they are prepared to put them 
into equities. The private investor may 
speculate on, say, a property share while 
the institution comes in to buy the first- 
class stocks when the market falters. But 
both run up against a shortage of stock, 
which the unseasonable spate of new issues 
has done little to alleviate. Added to the 
domestic investment there is buying from 
Continental and American sources, 
attracted by the high yields that British 
equities still offer in comparison with 
returns in their own markets. The Ameri- 
cans have come back as buyers of oil shares 
while German investors have been par- 
ucularly active buyers of steel shares—the 
obvious bargains in the London market 
assuming that the Conservatives win the 
election. Oil and steel shares led the rally 
from the momentary setback that occurred 
in London on the sudden fall in Wall 





Street, and have produced a remarkable 
volume of business for the holiday season. 


Setback on Wall Street 


N Monday Wall Street suffered its big- 

gest setback since Mr Eisenhower’s 
heart attack in 1955; the Dow Jones indus- 
trial average dropped 14.78 points to 
653.79. However, after the initial shock at 
the prospect of entertaining Mr Khrushchev 
on American soil, the market rapidly re- 
gained its balance and the subsequent rally, 
while hardly vigorous, had by mid-Wednes- 
day made good a third of Monday’s losses, 
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though profit-taking towards the end of the 
day offset some of these gains. Defence 
issues led the decline, dragging down with 
them the electronic and “ space age” stocks 
which, in response to popular fashion, have 
had a meteoric rise over the last few 
months. It had been generally held that 
these “glamour” stocks were riding for 
a fall, and their losses this week were 
regarded as being all to the good. That 
investors are still wedded to equities is seen 
in the surprising lack of interest in the bond 
market, even though prices have improved 
there as a result of a temporary relaxation 
in monetary pressures. 

The reaction in ‘equity prices has been 
generally interpreted as a not unwelcome or 
unexpected technical correction, and is 
thought to be rather the harbinger of new 
“ highs ” than an omen of a bearish phase 
to come. No investor can forget that com- 
pany profits for the first half of this year 
were 56 per cent above the coresponding 
1958 figures, and the steel strike has not yet 
altered the popular impression that the busi- 
ness boom will roll on. 


A Holding Operation 


© one expected the authorities to pro- 
duce any fireworks in dealing with 
the £302 million of 3 per cent War Loan 
maturing in mid-October, and their cash 
and conversion offer has fitted neatly 





into the existing market pattern. Hol- 
ders of the maturing stock are offered con- 
version into a further tranche of 4} per 
cent Conversion 1964, or together with a 
cash payment of {2 into a new § per cent 
Treasury Stock 1986-89. This stock was 
also offered to the public for cash on Wed- 
nesday at 98. Sensibly, no limit is placed 
on the issue; thus the departments can take 
what they or the Bank of England want, 
rather than covering up a disappointing 
public response in order to preserve the 
fiction of an oversubscribed issue. Wed- 
nesday’s applications of £157 million were 
allotted in full. The public’s share was 
probably small. 

The government broker was in need of 
a new tap stock to continue funding sales, 
having recently sold the last of the 5} per 
cent Conversion 1974 stock. The mood of 
the stock market in recent months has not 
been conducive to large funding sales, and 
this is reflected in some degree in the rela- 
tively small size of the departments’ take- 
up of the new stock (though this will be 
supplemented by conversions of the matur- 
ing War Loan, which they have bought in 
heavily). In early 1958, it may be recalled, 
the Treasury made cash issues of £500 mil- 
lion of 54 per cent 1966 stock and £300 
million- of 53 per cent 1982-84. The pre- 
sent issue may therefore be seen as a hold- 
ing operation. 

The terms were as close as they could be 
to the existing market pattern. and, dealings 
opened on Thursday at either side of par. 
The running yield at £5 2s. per cent and 
the gross redemption yield at {5 2s. 8d. are 
both below the yields available on the 1982- 
84 stock, but as this has risen to 104, funds 
subject to tax secure a better yield from the 
new stock. Another measuring rod in fixing 
the terms was this year’s § per cent LCC 
issue, which was issued at 954 and is at last 
above par. This gives a yield about §s. 
more than on the new stock, which is about 
the right margin. 


THE ECONOMY 


Wise Men Relax 


™ STIMATES made in the last few 

months, that by the end of 1959 
expenditure is likely to be running at about 
4 per cent above its level of a year before,” 
seem to the Cohen Council reasonable on 
the evidence ; “ and this may, if anything, 
under-estimate the psychological factors and 
the effect of mounting confidence.” And 
though the council does not believe that the 
growing volume of investment over the 
years since 1955 could have supported as 
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great a rise in output as before, it is satisfied 
that “‘ it should be possible to raise output 
in the near future by as much as we expect 
expenditure to rise.” 

In this more relaxed atmosphere the 
council has found more opportunity to 
ponder upon the longer-term factors affect- 
ing prices, productivity and incomes in a 
free, internationally extended, and expand- 
ing economy. Its third report, published 
last week, devotes space to a detailed exami- 
nation of the check to output that accom- 
panied disinflationary policies from 1956 to 
1958 ; concludes that these policies of 
restraint on demand were inescapable ; and 
sets out, with an admirable impartiality that 
not all of them perhaps merit, a selection of 
other people’s suggestions of other ways to 
avoid “a continuous rise in pay, profits and 
prices.” These it suggests might merit 
examination by another body specially set 
up for the purpose. Is this self-abnegation 
due to the complexity of this “ major prob- 
lem of our time,” or simply to the ill 
manners of the Trades Union Congress in 
continuing to refuse to talk to the Council? 


Pay, Profits and Prices 


OTH in its examination of the current 

prospects of the economy and in taking 
“the longer view,”. the council argues that 
‘more companies ought to be cutting prices. 
It believes, as most commentators do, that 
employment is unlikely to rise as much as 
output, so that increases in productivity will 
provide much of the expansion of output. 
If wage rates do not rise much either—and 
their index “has remained fairly steady 
since the beginning of 1959”—and the 
prices of imported materials remain steady, 
unit costs will fall. “If prices of manu- 
factures could be reduced now... the 
economy would gain practical experience 
of how real incomes can be raised without 
pushing up money incomes.” 

In the longer run, the council questions 
whether industry needs to retain in the busi- 
ness as large a proportion of profits as it 
does today. It calculates that at present, 
after allowance for depreciation at replace- 
ment, not historical cost, companies are still 
retaining about a third of net income. “To 
some extent this profit retention is desirable, 
but it has to be remembered that the result 
may be to present price reductions which 
are in the national interest.” 

This advice—that industry should accept 
smaller unit profit margins and distribute 
more of the profits these afford—is reason- 
able enough in the national interest. It is in 
line with the principle that the council set 
out in its first report and reiterates here— 
that sectors of the economy where produc- 
tivity is rising should diffuse the benefits 
throughout the rest of the economy by 
cutting prices, rather than hold on to their 
gains in higher wages and profits. 

Whether price-cutting is necessarily in 
line with enlightened self-interest—at one 
time reckoned the efficient and sufficient 
motor of an economy such as ours—will 
depend considerably upon the circumstances 
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of individual producers. Will price cuts 
bring them big increases in demand, and 
have they the capacity to produce a larger 
volume at a larger total profit? Somewhat 
similar considerations of market strategy 
must affect the trade unions concerned. 
Nor can it be forgotten, even in the national 
interest, that the economy benefits 
when resources—capital and labour—are 
attracted to such sectors, “ accentuating 
the positive.” 


Productivity and 
Perplexity 


- has meanwhile become a little less 
certain whether productivity has been 
rising sharply, or is still. Employment in 
Britain rose quite sharply in June, according 
to the Ministry of Labour’s latest returns: 
by 85,000 people, some 75,000 more than 
would seasonally be expected. About 40,000 
of the increase came in, the manufacturing 
industries, at a time of year when their 
labour force is normally falling somewhat. 
The general increase incidentally reversed 
the decline in Britain’s total working popula- 
tion that has been going on since mid-1957. 
The rise in employment thus appears quite 
to have “ caught up ” the fall in unemploy- 
ment since its peak in January: from Febru- 
ary to June, allowing for seasonal variations, 
employment seems to have risen almost 
twice as much as the numbers wholly un- 
employed fell. 

Practically all this increase has been in the 
manufacturing labour force, which appears 
to have risen, seasonal changes apart, by 
something over one per cent since the end 
of last year. Hours worked in manufactur- 
ing, in April, averaged 46.3 a week, against 
46.0 in October last year. Both employ- 
ment and production figures, at present, 
seem somewhat shakier than usual. But on 
the face of them these figures would sug- 
gest that a good deal of steam has gone out 
of this increase in labour productivity, upon 


which so much hope has been built, since - 


the early months of re-expansion. Manufac- 
turing production in June may have been 
4-5 per cent higher than a year ago, with 
about the same labour force ; but it was 
probably no more than 3 per cent higher 
than at the end of last year, with higher 
man-hours accounting for close on 2 per 
cent of the apparent increase. It is tempting 
to produce elaborate rationalisations of this 
turn in the figures. But on the whole, at 
the moment, the motto should perhaps be 
“Don’t worry about interpreting this: it 
probably never happened.” 


HARRODS 


The Cost of Victory 


V ICTORY has its costs and shareholders 
in Harrods who now have the formal 
offers from Debenhams and the House of 
Fraser in their possession have to think of 
those costs in deciding which bid they 
should accept. They are being bombarded 
with statements from both sides and now 
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even a jobbing firm has joined in, support- 
ing the House of Fraser offer. The present 
market price of the Harrods ordinary shares 
is sustained only by the presence of the two 
bids. What Harrods shareholders must fear 
is a stalemate, for in that event Harrods 
shares could fall sharply. Both bidders are 
offering a very high price for control, with 
pride and prestige, quite apart from cold 
economic calculation, stimulating the desire 
to manage what would become by far the 
biggest department store group in the 
country. Harrods shareholders cannot 
therefore make up their minds simply in 
terms of the fluctuating value of the stock 
the two bidders are offering. Whichever 
gains the day, its own stock could hardly 
remain at to-day’s level if former share- 
holders of Harrods began to sell. That in 
itself may make these shareholders reluctant 
to do so, which makes it even more impor- 
tant for the institutions to weigh the advan- 
tages of retaining the equity of the newly 
combined group. 


Shareholders have therefore to judge the 
offers in terms of Harrods plus the House 
of Fraser or Harrods plus Debenhams, 
Neither bidder, at the prices offered, could 
afford to leave the comfortable ways of the 
Knightsbridge store unchanged and fairly 
drastic economies in operation will have to 
be secured by the successful bidder to 
justify the money being paid. The Deben- 
hams bid offers a better dividend and asset 
cover; the cash element in it can be funded 
without the sale of any Harrods frecholds; 
and it has received the unanimous support 
of the Harrods directors. There is, how- 
ever, a bigger cash element in the House of 
Fraser bid for the ordinary stock and Mr 
Fraser already possesses a good slice of 
both the preference and ordinary stocks. 


Last week Mr Fraser enhanced his own 
chances of victory by buying from United 
Drapery Stores, which withdrew its own 
bid sometime ago, its holdings of these 
stocks. The preference shares were first 
offered by UDS to Debenhams at 45s. each 
and if Debenhams had accepted it UDS 
would have assented in respect of its own 
holdings to the Debenhams offer for the 
ordinary shares. But Debenhams refused to 
deal on the ground that that price was t00 
high and above the one being offered to 
other preference shareholders. Mr Fraser as 
an individual did deal, buying the 500,000 
pteference shares at a price he claimed 
“less than people think” but which was 
almost certainly above 40s. and which was 
clearly well above the 30s. he has offered 
to other preference shareholders. He then 
went on to buy in the name of the House of 
Fraser UDS’s holding in the Harrods 
equity, again almost certainly at a price 
above the market level. Because these put- 
chases improved the odds on Mr Fraser 
winning, the market price of the House 
of Fraser equity came down. That confirms 
the impression that the values of the bids 
calculated on present market prices are 
merely theoretical. Victory as much 4s 
stalemate points to the prospect of lower 
nrices. 
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Assurance of sound 
planning and design... 


n This handsome office block impressively 
sited at Kingswood, Surrey, was recently 
completed by Richard Costain Ltd. for the 











y Legal & General Assurance Society. 

n It is a “T” shaped building, rising in its 

it centre to six storeys. 
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Experience Counts... THE 


EVERY TONNAGE OXYGEN PLANT NOW WORKING 
IN BRITAIN HAS BEEN BUILT BY BRITISH 
OXYGEN ENGINEERING LIMITED 


Hundreds of tons of oxygen a day—used in the making of steel, chemicals, fertilisers, 
town’s gas and other basic products—are produced by low-temperature plants installed by 





British Oxygen Engineering Limited. chi 
In recent years, British Oxygen Engineering have designed and built in England more than * 
20 tonnage oxygen plants varying in output from 50 to 200 tons a day—with combined fur 
capacity of more than 2000 tons a day. B.O.E. tonnage oxygen plants are also in to 
operation or under construction in India, Australia and other parts of the Commonwealth. a 
If you need tonnage oxygen plant, British Oxygen Engineering Limited can help you. Br 
B.O.E.’s works at Edmonton, London, is one of the best equipped of its kind in the world, 7 
with a team of highly skilled designers and construction engineers. ‘ 
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THE RESERVES 
eS 


Rising Out of Season 


4E monetary authorities in their cal- 
T culations at budget time feared that 
the gold reserves this year might fall. This 
now looks by no means certain. By end- 
July, well into the period of seasonal strain, 
the reserves had reached a new peak of 
1,150 million, or $3,220 million. This was 
§1s1 million above the figure at end-Dec- 
ember, since when Britain has made pay- 
ments totalling $362 million to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. Some further calls 
oy the central reserves may be made as 
overseas sterling countries pay up their 
increased contributions ; but Australia, for 
one, has met the whole of its gold payment 
from its own reserves. Both Britain and the 
overseas sterling area have fared better in 
their payments accounts than was expected. 

The weakness of the dollar in the ex- 
change markets may also have helped 
sterling’s impressive performance, but this 
should not be exaggerated. Short-term 
funds have recently moved out of Europe 
to New York in response to higher interest 
rates, though this flow has been offset by 
continued movement of long-term funds to 
Britain and the Continent. The reserves 
have also benefited from increased German 
purchases of securities, though most of 
the record £70 million of foreign securities 
bought by Germans in the first half of 1959 
went to the Netherlands, Austria and other 
Continental countries. 

The reserves rose by £17 million in July, 
following the rise of £19 million in June, in 
both cases an improvement on 1958. Last 
month’s accretion, moreover, was kept down 
by special payments of £7 million in settle- 
ment of old debts under the European 
Payments Union, and probably also by 
further modest conversion of sterling 
balances by Iraq following its withdrawal 
from the sterling area. That move shows 
no sign of being imitated elsewhere in the 
Middle East. 


STEEL 


Buying More, And 
Using Up Stocks 


_— consumers in Britain probably 
used about 170,000 tons out of their 
stocks in the second quarter of this year, the 
same as in the first quarter. As they also 
ught about the same amount more from 
British steelworks and imported about 
50,000 tons more than in the first quarter, 
appear to have consumed, in all, about 
220,000 tons more finished steel than in the 
Previous three months. Deliveries from 
British works to the home market were 5 
Per cent higher than a year before, but still 
'3 per cent below the peak rate reached in 
cember 1957, and direct exports, about 
530,000 tons in the quarter, were 20 per 
cent lower than the export record of the 
Second quarter of that year. 
The Iron and Steel Board, along with its 
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announcement that crude steel output in 
July averaged 320,300 tons, fractionally 
more than a year before, has published a 
survey of how consumers’ purchases of steel 
in the first and second quarters of this year 
compared with the largest amounts they 
bought in three months. 
“ Motors, cycles and aircraft” were buying 
IO per cent more than ever before (their 
previous record was the first quarter of 
1958) ; hollow-ware, metal furniture and 
wire manufactures, which partly represent 
the consumer durables, are only just below 
their previous peak levels. Construction 
and general engineering have increased their 
purchases this year, though they are still 
well below their highest levels of buying. 
But the railways have been buying no more 
than half as much as in early 1957; the 
mines are buying about 30 per cent less ; 
and shipbuilding and marine engineering 35 
per cent less than at the end of 1957. The 
recession is still biting, at the heavy end 
of the industry ; and on balance, stocks are 
not yet being built up again. 


TYRE PRICES 


Competition on the Rim 


‘ie reduction of 73 per cent in the 
retail prices of tyres, announced last 
week by Dunlop and now by most of the 
other British manufacturers as well, means 
that new replacement tyres for passenger 
cars will now cost the public about ros. 
apiece less. Dunlop has indicated that the 
reduction was made possible by the upsurge 
in demand caused by higher car produc- 
tion which has permitted greater econo- 
mies of scale; this seems surprising. Raw 
material costs account for about two-thirds 
of manufacturers’ total costs; while syn- 
thetic rubber prices have remained stable, 
natural rubber prices have risen by nearly 
25 per cent in the past year. It seems 
doubtful whether manufacturing costs can 
have fallen even with increased production, 
sufficiently to permit a 7} per cent cut in 
retail prices; in any case, demand was also 
rising sharply when tyre manufacturers 
raised their prices by 25 per cent a few 
months ago. 

Oddly enough, in an industry where price 
maintenance is still strictly enforced at the 
retail level and price leadership exists 
among manufacturers, the present price 
cuts do appear to have resulted from com- 
petition. 

Fourteen companies comprise the 
British tyre industry, of which the largest 
are Dunlop (the price leader), Goodyear, 
Firestone, Michelin and Avon. Some of 
the smaller companies are owned by big 
ones (e.g., John Bull and India by Dunlop, 
and Kelly Springfield by Goodyear); some 
of them have branded tyres made for 
them by big companies. In an effort to 
induce distributors and retailers to stock 
their tyres, these smaller companies have 
for some time offered substantially greater 
discounts—though they do not cut their 
price to the public. Firestone, which makes 
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only its own tyres, recently increased its 
discount to distributors, though by less 
than the amount offered by the smaller 
companies. The price reduction by Dunlop 
then followed. 

The large discounts now offered by the 
smaller companies, in addition to the price 
cut, seem to indicate that for these manu- 
facturers at least profits are now being 
sharply reduced. If this competition by 
wooing the middleman becomes increas- 
ingly expensive, will the major companies 
have second thoughts about their present 
policy of rigid individual enforcement of 
resale price maintenance ? 


INSURANCE MERGER 


Royal Exchange and Atlas 


wo of Britain’s oldest insurance com- 

panies, the Royal Exchange and the 
Atlas, have agreed to proposals for an 
“ operational and financial” merger. This 
is the fourth proposed merger between 
insurance companies this year and it will 
result in an undertaking with assets of about 
£150 million. The North American busi- 
ness of the Royal Exchange and the Adlas, 
together with the Sun Insurance, has been 
under a common management since the 
beginning of this year and that partial 
merger of interests in the most difficult of 
all markets for British’ underwriters has 
already produced some worthwhile reduc- 
tions in operating costs. Last year, like the 
other insurance companies, both the Royal 
Exchange, with a non-life premium income 
from that market of $14} million, and the 
Atlas, with a non-life premium income of 
nearly $8 million, made a loss on under- 
writing in the United States. As a result, 
the Royal Exchange barely broke even on 
its total non-life premium income of £34 
million and the Atlas made a loss on its 
total non-life premium income of {£12} 
million. 

A complete merger between the Royal 
Exchange and the Atlas, like that between 
the Commercial Union and the North 
British, should make underwriting in North 
America more profitable for them. It is a 
logical development of the co-operation they 
have already established in that market. But 
the amalgamation of the two offices can 
also. produce worthwhile economies in 
operation in the British market and possibly 
enhance the offices’ ability to attract new 
business there. Both companies have 
recently made rights issues on favourable 
terms to their shareholders. Those jssues 
have bolstered their free reserves and 
broadened the capital base for any expansion 
in business the offices have in mind. 

The merger, as with the others this year, 
has been a well kept secret and the stock 
market was taken by surprise when it was 
announced that Royal Exchange will shortly 
be offering {£2 of its capital stock for every 
three 10s. shares in Atlas. The capital stock 
of Royal Exchange was immediately marked 
up from 83s. 9d. to 85s. and the Atlas shares 
from 46s. 6d. to 54s. 9d. These prices put 
a value of about £15} million on the offer, 
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which in terms of market prices is a reason- 
ably generous one. If the merger goes 
through, there will be an exchange of 
directorships and the Royal Exchange 
expects to pay a dividend for 1960 of not 
less than 173 per cent on the enlarged 
capital—almost up to the 18 per cent rate 
which was paid on the capital before the 
extraordinarily generous rights issue. 


COTTON INDUSTRY 


To Scrap or Not 


I N Lancashire it is now generally expected 
that the government-subsidised schemes 
for scrapping surplus machinery in cotton 
spinning and weaving will go through. 
Before the schemes operate the government 
must be assured that at least six million 
spindles will be scrapped, out of 24 million 
installed, and 400,000 of the 14 million 
doubling spindles and 45,000 of the 235,000 
looms, The minima in spinning and weav- 
ing are expected to be exceeded by a com- 
fortable—perhaps a wide—margin. The 
five spinning combines may themselves 
offer to scrap over four million spindles 
(one of them, Fine Spinners & Doublers, is 
putting more than one million into the 
scheme). There is less confidence at pre- 
sent that the target for doubling spindles 
will be reached. 

The targets may seem modest in view of 
the capacity still idle—over seven million 
spindles and 56,000 looms. But the gov- 
ernment hopes that the remaining firms will 
take full advantage of its subsidy for re- 
equipment, and to do so firms will have to 
scrap an additional amount of machinery 
equal in productive capacity to the new 
machinery installed. To help the waverers 
make up their minds the Cotton Board is 
publishing weekly reports on the amount of 
machinery offered for scrapping ; the first 
was due on Friday, and the impression is 
that the Board is reasonably happy about 
the initial response. Offers received by the 
end of this month qualify for a bonus of 
five per cent. 


POST OFFICE 


The Treasury Relents 


SMALL increase in the capital invest- 

ment programme of the Post Office 
was announced last week. It will be al- 
lowed to spend £6 million more than the 
previous investment programme permitted 
for 1960-61, and in 1959-60 can spend {1.2 
million that it has failed to spend of its 
1958-59 estimates. But the £97.5 million 
that it will be allowed to spend in 1960-61 
is still less than the £101 million it spent 
in 1957-58, before the Thorneycroft cuts 
in capital expenditure in the public sector, 
and only £700,000 more than its expendi- 
ture of £96.8 million in 1958-59. The 
demand for telephones is still rising and 
the rate at which the waiting list is being 
reduced is slowing down. There are now 
140,000 on the list compared with 146,000 
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at the beginning of the year and about 
185,000 at the beginning of 1958. There 
is now, moreover, surplus capacity for the 
manufacture of telephones. 

It is never quite clear whether this failure 
to catch up should be put down to Treasury 
parsimony, or to Post Office policy. There 
are fewer telephones in Britain than 
in the richer of the Continental 
countries; 14.25 per hundred of the 
population compared with 32.6 in Sweden, 
21.05 in Denmark, and 36.82 in the USA. 
Given any attempt to sell telephones instead 
of the tacit discouragement of a waiting list, 
there should be as much room for more tele- 
phones in the British home as there is for 
washing machines—their present “ market 
penetration” is about the same. Another 
peculiarity of the British telephone market, 
however, which the Post Office appreciates 
much more than the public, is that far fewer 
calls are made in this country for each 
telephone installed than in other countries; 
so the Post Office can expect a much smaller 
return on its quite substantial marginal 
investment in every new subscriber. 

This does not necessarily mean that the 
British talk much less on the telephone 
than foreigners do: but on local calls, they 
seem to talk longer, which does not pay the 
Post Office, rather than making separate 
calls, which do. One aspect of the “ New 
Deal” for telephones which Mr Marples 
has never publicised much is that gradually 
local calls are going to be charged accord- 
ing to time. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


Members Suspended 


S ELDOM does the Council of the London 

Stock Exchange have to suspend mem- 
bers for conducting their business in a 
fashion detrimental to the interests of the 
Stock Exchange. That in itself is a tribute 
to the probity of conduct within the 
“House ” and the desire by members to 
keep within the rules, however strict they 
may be. A suspension order when it comes 
reflects on the conduct of the individual 
concerned and not upon the stock 
exchange’s own rigid standards of fair deal- 
ing between members and with the public. 
Four members were suspended for six 
months at the end of last week. They were 
Mr B. E. Mendelssohn, a senior partner in 
the jobbing firm of Francis Egerton and 
three brokers, Mr Robert Strauss, Mr J. 
Turnbull and Mr R. A. Walden in the firm 
of Strauss, Turnbull. Suspension means 
that the four members cannot deal on the 
floor of the house until next February, 
and that the business of the two firms will 
have to be carried on by the other 
partners. 

The reason for the suspension was the 
alleged misuse of a concession in the 1920 
Finance Act which allows jobbers, under 
certain conditions, to take up stock at a flat 
stamp duty of ros. instead of at the standard 
rate of £2 per cent so long as the stock is 
not held for more than two months. After 
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the suspension the Council drew membery’ 
attention to Rule 128, pointing out that the 
stamp duty concession cannot be claimed 
by jobbers except for bargains in securities 
in which they customarily deal or in Other 
securities in which it is necessary to deal in 
order to protect themselves against excep. 
tional contingencies such as mergers, [p 
drawing attention to this rule and in order. 
ing the suspension, the Council has made 
the weight of its censure apparent both to 
members and to the public. 

Quite what accommodation the jobber 
offered the brokers is not clear. Straus, 
Turnbull have the assurance of counsel's 
opinion that the transactions that have been 
censured “do not involve the commission 
of any offence under the Stamp laws or any 
illegal evasion of stamp duty.” But, apart 
from these points, it is clear that wholesale 
arrangements by jobbers to carry stock for 
brokers to take advantage of this stamp duty 
concession would be a most damaging blow 
at fair dealings within the Stock Exchange, 
That is why Rule 128 exists. 


MERCHANT BANKS 


A Powerful New Group 


A POWERFUL new City group will be 
created if the projected merger 
between Philip Hill, Higginson and 
Erlangers goes through. Philip Hill, which 
is a subsidiary of the public company Philip 
Hill Investment Trust, has been one of the 
most thrustful of City houses, and recently 
secured representation in the Accepting 
Houses Committee. Its growth has been 
rapid. The group’s net assets at end-March 
stood at £20} million, compared with {5 
million in 1952; profits before tax had 
grown from £282,000 to £1,340,000. This 
growth has been built on the investment 
trust in the parent company and a very 
active new issue business by Philip Hill, 
Higginson. The group also has established 
interests in the United States (where it has 
a large shareholding in Harriman Ripley) 
and in South Africa, Rhodesia and Australia. 
Its banking business has been modest ; and 
here the link with Erlangers will make its 
main contribution. Erlangers, with net 
assets of £8 million, has been by no means 
unimportant in new issues, but as an old- 
established house it has many connections 
that can produce a useful business 
acceptances, though it has not been 10 
active recently. It is however one of the 
more important merchant banks in foreigi 
exchange. 

The new group will thus have a good 
spread of business. But it seems that te 
prime emphasis will still be on investment 
banking, and in new issues the new group 
will be powerful. The form of the merge 
will probably be the _ purchase 
Erlangers (whose ordinary shares are he 
mainly by the family) by Philip Hill Invest- 
ment Trust. The new bank will be styled 
Philip Hill, Higginson, Erlangers ; Philip 
Hill will provide both the chairman, Mr 
Rudolph de Trafford, and the managitg 
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hed Many people are glad to see the Independent haulier. His rapid decisions, 
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Nationalisation means goodbye to all this! 





Get in touch with your local area office of the Road Haulage Association 
or directly with the Head Office at: 146 New Bond Street, London, W.1. MAYFAIR 9050 
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director, Mr Kenneth Keith. Mr Leo 
d’Erlanger will be deputy chairman. Few 
people would be surprised if other mergers 
follow. At a time when some of the tradi- 
tional business of merchant bankers is being 
done by the clearing banks, with their long 
term advances, and other business is being 
hit by the discount houses, quoting fine 
rates direct to certain finance houses and 
industrial companies, merchant bankers find 
important advantages in bigger groupings 
and a stronger capital base. And in the 
London tradition, the resource of the new- 
comers is being blended with the experience 
of the traditional houses. 


NEW ISSUES 


£8 million for GEC 


HE weight of new issues in this holiday 
ie season has been unusually heavy: 
applications for new money have continued 
to come forward and with savings running 
at a high level borrowers have found ready 
acceptance for their issues. Many of these 
have been of ordinary stocks but the fixed 
interest issue that gives a turn on market 
yields has found applicants. This week 
Morgan Grenfell completed underwriting 
for £8 million of 6 per cent unsecured loan 
stock (1979-84) issued by General Electric 
at par. It replaces the maturing £8 million 
of 33 per cent unsecured loan stock 
(1954-59) and as institutional holders of 
this stock have agreed to apply for £4 
million of the new stock on sub-under- 
writing terms, with the sub-underwriting 
commission being set at the customary 1} 
per cent, only £4 million of the new issue 
is being offered to stockholders in GEC. 
Interest on the new stock and the other 
loan stocks is covered nearly five times by 
earnings and the principal of these stocks is 
covered nearly four times by assets. Even 
in a market as equity conscious as the 
present one, this 6 per cent yield should 
ensure a small premium when dealings 
begin. 

This new issue is effectively only a con- 
version but the directors of GEC, who 
expect profits to improve this year, believe 
that the cash flow from depreciation pro- 
visions and retained profits will be sufficient 
to cover capital commitments in the next 
two years. Bank overdraft facilities are 
available to provide the additional working 
capital needed to finance an expected in- 
crease in turnover. 


THE TRUSTEE LIST 


Breach Through a 
Side Door? 


O* the eve of the Radcliffe report, a 
committee appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor to consider the investment of 
funds in court has made recommendations 
that would free private trustees of the fetters 
that have kept them bound to gilt-edged. 
Funds in Court consist mainly of large 
awards under the Fatal Accidents Acts to 
widows who are judged to be better served 
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by having the money invested for them, as 
well as money held for infants and mis- 
cellaneous funds for whom no beneficiary 
can be found. The committee, headed by 
Mr Justice Pearson, recommends the con- 
tinuance of this supervision, but it calls for 
drastic changes in investment of the court 
funds. 

The present range of investments is still 
narrower than the list of trustee investments, 
For funds in the County Court, any loss 
arising from investment in gilt-edged is 
borne by the Consolidated Fund, since the 
beneficiary receives a fixed annual rate of 
interest on the original award. But funds 
invested in the High Court, consisting as to 
95 per cent of War Loan, belong to the 
beneficiaries, and they themselves stand any 
loss. This is a situation which any infant 
could easily improve. The Pearson com- 
mittee therefore recommends that Court 
funds, pooled on unit trust principles, 
should be available for use over the 
whole investment field, including ordinary 
shares, debentures and mortgages. Since 
the Trustee Acts give eligibility to any 
stock that is authorised for investment of 
funds in Court, the enactment of this reform 
could by a side wind give automatic free- 
dom to trustees who have not already 
secured a measure of it the hard way, by 
application to the Court or by private Act 
of parliament. 


OIL 


Venezuela’s National 
Company 


RESIDENT BETANCOURT of Venezuela 
has now confirmed that a national oil 
company, which was promised by both 
parties in last year’s elections, will eventu- 
ally be formed in Venezuela. He is 
reported to have said that the national 
company “would not be an expression of 
rivalry between private oil companies and 
the nation” (which presumably means 
that it will not involve nationalising foreign 
companies now operating there), and to 
have indicated that the company will 
probably operate in much the same way as 
Yacimentos Petroliferos Fiscales, the 
national oil company of Argentina. YPF 
employs foreign companies under contract, 
repaying their exploration and development 
costs out of any oil produced, and sharing 
the balance of production 50-50. Whereas 
the Argentine Government owns all of the 
country’s oil rights, it is thought that the 
Venezuelan scheme will apply only to land 
not already covered by foreign concessions. 
Eventually it is intended that Venezuela 
shall possess a fully integrated company 
engaged in exploration, production and 
marketing, and operating a fleet of tankers. 
Venezuela is believed to have made 
greater progress in another of its national 
oil objectives, namely the formulation of an 
effective proration system to control pro- 
duction. This could strengthen the 
country’s hand in appealing against United 
States import controls, since lack of any 
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outside control was cited by President Eisen, 
hower as a reason for imposing them 
Advice in this matter is now being sough, 
from the Texas Railroad Commission 
which is the body responsible for contra). 
ling production in Texas. But woulj 
control of Venezuelan production do much 
to support offtakes and prices withoy 
similar proration, formal or informal, in the 
Middle East? 





ELECTRONIC BANKING 


Barclays Pulls Ahead 


ARCLAYS Bank last week announced a 

important move in electronic book. 
keeping—strictly the first bank in Britain to 
do so, for although the Bank of Scotland has 
recently mechanised and centralised jt 
accounts, it does not use electronic pro. 
cesses. Barclays has ordered an Emide 
1100 computer costing £125,000 to look 
after around 40,000 banking accounts jn 
fifteen branches in the west end of London, 
The computer is expected to be ready in 
about two years. It will be fed by tek. 
‘printer and punched tape from the branches; 
the cheques and other basic documents will 
not need to be physically moved. Customers 
will get their statements as usual. It appears 
that this system has not yet been used in the 
United States. It does not in any way pre- 
judge the schemes for electronic sorting and 
reading of cheques that are being discussed 
by the clearing banks together in their sit 
committee. 





FOREIGN CARS IN THE US 


The Peak Year? 


S ALES of foreign cars. in the United 
States, which shot up at the expense of 
American cars during the recession, have 
continued their rapid rise so far this year. 
In the first six months of 1959 a total o 
334,180 foreign cars were imported into the 
United States, against 194,835 in the first 
half of 1958 and 432,113 during the whol 
of 1958. British motor manufacturers have 
widened the lead that they regained last 
year from their German rivals: in the firs 
half of this year British car exports to the 
United States totalled 150,541, compared 
with 71,243 in the same period a Jeal 
earlier and 156,507 during the whole 
1958. West German exports have risen les 
rapidly: 103,355 in the first six months 
1959, against 64,085 in the first six months 
of 1958 and 134,610 for the whole yea 
The value of Britain’s shipments to America 
in the first half of this year was £638 
million, out of total car imports of £967 
million. 

In terms of registration of new cars—stk 
as distinct from shipments—British manu" 
facturers’ lead is much less impressive. *t 
the end of the first five months of this ye 
British registrations—at about 77,000~ 
were only a few higher than those of Wes 
Germany. This is an increase of some 7° 
per cent over the first five months of 1958: 
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Everyone agrees one thing about Steel: it matters. Here, to keep you 
in the picture, are extracts from what five independent journalists have 
written about it in this series 
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F. H. HAPPOL 


He D Industrial . journalist : 
“ Britain needs the accumulated wisdom and 
diverse abilities of every one of her 300 and 





GRAHAM HUTTON Author and economist : 
“Demand for steel. is advancing. - Atomic 
power stations; fly-over road junctions; equip- 





LIONEL HALE Journalist, playwright, broad- 
caster wrote of “a curious air of calm and 
order. . . the strongest and cheapest alloy in 
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These reports were published by the British Iron & Steel Federation so that 
everyone in Britain should know the facts about Steel 
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but total foreign registrations rose by nearly 
90 per cent over the same period a year ago, 
and sales of French cars were 24 times as 
high. Dealers’ stocks, particularly of British 
cars, have risen considerably in recent 
months, and waiting lists are rapidly dis- 
appearing. Among individual manufac- 
turers, Volkswagen is still easily the leader, 
with 42,000 cars sold in the first five 
months ; next comes Renault with 30,000. 
against 14,000 in the same period a year 
ago ; then British Ford, with sales of about 
18,000. Opel, Simca and Fiat all recorded 
sales of about 15,000 cars in this period ; 
total sales of BMC’s seven makes were about 
40 per cent higher than those of Ford. It 
is doubtful whether sales of foreign cars will 
continue to rise as sharply in the last half 
of this year. Their share of the market is 
already falling ; the major American manu- 
facturers may begin to introduce their own 
* compact ” cars next month. 


TIMBER 


Using the Thinnings 


opES of using the thinnings of the 
Scottish forests for the production of 
wood pulp have come closer to realisation 
with the formation of the Scottish Pulp 
(Development) Company by Wiggins Teape, 
Thames Board Mills, Rowaters and Reeds. 
The growing cutput of British forests makes 
a surplus of thinnings seem likely in the 
next five or ten years, especially in Scot- 
land ; the total amount cut from them has 
been estimated to be 26 million cubic feet in 
1958, 39 million in 1965, and 62 million in 
1975. So far most of the wood is used for 
pit props, but other uses need to be found 
for the extra output. 

A report prepared by the Canadian con- 
sulting engineers, Sandwell and Company, 
and published earlier this year by OEEC, 
suggested that to make a pulp mill 
profitable in Scotland the timber would 
have to be obtained for less than the 
present price of {£15 a ton paid for thinnings 
as pit props. The price that could make 
pulping practicable would depend on the 
type of mil] and its size. A mill producing 
groundwood pulp suitable for newsprint, 
and integrated with a paper-making plant, 
it was reckoned, might make a 20 per cent 
gross profit at £13 10s. ton. One produc- 
ing bleached sulphate pulp for high-quality 
paper would require the wood at £8 I5s. 
to do so, assuming a capacity of 100 tons of 
pulp a day for each. 

The type under consideration by the 
British consortium is a mill with a capacity 
of some 200 tons a day of bleached 
pulp. Economies of scale in a mill seem to 
fall after the 100 tons a day point is passed, 
and the supply of adequate quantities of 
timber becomes more expensive because it 
will need to be transported further. So the 
optimum size for Scotland might turn out 
to be smaller. But there seems no reason 
why timber should cost more to grow in 
Scotland than in Sweden, and the process 
of thinning is part of forestry: so the price 
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of the wood before transport will depend on 
the demand from other possible users of 
thinnings. Chipboard makers have already 
shown their solicitude for the Forestry Com- 
mission’s problem by urging that they 
should retain their protective tariff (20 per 
cent on wood chipboard) and have that on 
flaxboard raised from 10 per cent to this 
level, under the little free trade area 
scheme, or alternatively that forestry 
should be subsidised like agriculture to 
ensure that they could buy timber at the 
same price as their Continental rivals. 


TELEPHONES 


Competition in Answering 


F OLLOWING hard on the marketing of 
telephone answering machines by pri- 
vate firms, Mr Marples has announced that 
the Post Office is to offer one itself. This 
machine is less elaborate than the private 
machines described in The Economist of 
May 2nd. Like these, it will tell the caller 
that the subscriber he wants is not there 
but it allows only sixteen seconds for any 
pre-recorded message of this kind to tell the 
caller when or where he can contact the 
owner of the machine, and it will not record 
a message. The greater simplicity means 
lower cost ; the Post Office will charge {10 
a quarter in rent, with an installation fee of 
£2, as against {£14 12s. 6d. to £22 15s. for 
the machines-now on the market. One of the 
advantages claimed for the other answerers 
has been that calls will be shorter if mes- 
sages can be recorded instead of being writ- 
ten down; the Post Office itself obviously 
has less incentive to offer callers this 
economy. The consumer now has the choice 
between these two types of answering equip- 
ment ; their relative attractions will largely 
depend on whether he wants to know who 
has telephoned him, and whether or not he 
needs to be able to record messages. 


FACTORIES 


Viewpoint of Safety 


F ACTORY inspectors have better opportu- 
nities than almost anyone else actually 
to see new technical developments right 
across industry ; the annual report of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories, published this 
week, is concerned with these mostly to the 
degree that they affect industrial safety. 
Several of those he describes this year 
are in the building and construction 
industries, in which accidents last year 
rose about 8 per cent and fatal acci- 
dents by 37 per cent, compared with 
a fall of 4 per cent and an increase of 2 per 
cent in all factory accidents. Radio com- 
munication is being applied by the use of 
“* walkie talkie ” radio sets for the transmis- 
sion of instructions in maintenance work on 
overhead electric lines and in construction 
work, which is commended as lessening the 
chances of mistaken instructions. The use 
of radio-controlled cranes on the other hand 
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is criticised, because the risk of Control 
failure, which may be expected where com. 
ponents developed for the entertainmen, 
side of the radio industry are used, wil 
mean a risk to life. The use of tower cranes 
that are mounted on the outside of a build. 
ing and raised up the wall as the building 
rises also comes in for criticism; the 
methods used to fix the crane to the building 
were at first often unsafe. The Factory 
Inspectorate has helped develop standard: 
for the design of fixing methods, and jt 
hopes that these will end the use of make. 
shifts such as rope, timber and scaffolding, 
all of which turned out to be highly 
dangerous. ; 

Radioactive materials have long been , 
serious problem for industrial safety. The 
use of radium for fluorescence, which has 
caused trouble in the past, is now declining, 
but there is growing use of radio isotopes, 
These are employed in sealed containers, 
unlike the radium, so easing the safety prob. 
lem ; but the worker stil! needs some pro- 
tection from the radiation, as with X-ay 
machines. The isotopes are mostly used for 
the inspection of castings, welds and fabri- 
cated materials by gamma radiography (for 
static elimination in the weaving of synthetic 
fabrics, there now being 3,000 static elimi- 
nators already in use in Lancashire alone 
and for thickness gauges in factories making 
a wide variety of strip materials. 


SHORTER NOTE 


British European Airways have finally 
signed the order for 24 de Havilland 121 jet 
airliners with the Aircraft Manufacturing 
Company. The contract is worth nearly 
£30 million ; delivery of the first aeroplan: 
is to be made towards the end of 1963, and 
the order completed by September 1965. A 
large part of the price will be paid in the 
form of progress payments—though litle 
more than is normal with aircraft contracts. 
The aeroplane as ordered is reduced in size 
from the original design, and will carry 90 
economy class passengers. Three Rolls- 
Royce RB-163 engines of 10,100 Ib thrust 
will be fitted, Rolls-Royce having apparently 
agreed to shoulder the development cost. 


RR 
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Comments on pages 478 and 479 on 
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Thorn Electrical Furness, Withy 
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Stocks, prices and yields on pages 480 and 48! 
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The course of the stock and money markets 
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484 
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THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


POLITICAL STABILITY IN AFRICA—KEY TO GREATER INFLOW OF CAPITAL 


SIR EDMUND HALL-PATCH REVIEWS OPERATIONS AND CONDITIONS IN 


The one hundred and forty-sixth Ordinary 
Meeting (being the Annual General Meeting for 
the year 1959) of The Standard Bank of South 
Africa Limited, was held on July 29th in London, 
sir Edmund Leo Hall-Patch, GCMG (the 
Chairman), presiding. 

The following is the Chairman’s circulated 
statement : :; 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who has been a 
member of the Board since 1928, does not 'seck 
re-election as he wishes to reduce his commit- 
ments, in particular the obligation which we are 
under to keep in touch with our affairs by per- 
sonal visits to Africa. Over these thirty years 
there have been good times and bad, but the 
Bank has continued to make steady progress. 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s contribution has been 
outstanding. He has made extensive tours in 
the territories we serve and we shall greatly miss 
his collaboration. We are much indebted to him 
for all the help he has given so generously over 
so long a period, 


Mr C. R. Hill retired from the post of General 
Manger in London a year ago. I am pleased 
to resort that he has accepted a seat on the 
Board, so we shall continue to have the benefit of 
his broad experience. Mr L. A. Martin has 
also been elected to the Board. He comes to us 
with wide and varied central banking experience 
at home and everseas, which will be of great 
value to the Board. In accordance with the 
provisions of the Articles of Association, Mr Hill 
and Mr Martin retire at the Annual General 
Meeting and you will be asked to re-elect them 
to office, 


In April a Local Board of Directors was 
formed in East Africa. This is a natural develop- 
ment of our organisation. We have had for some 
years Local Boards in the Union and the Federa- 
tion and they have been most helpful to us. We 
feel sure that we shall derive similar benefits in 
East Africa. We have been fortunate in securing 
as members of our East African Board Mr Angus 
A. Lawrie, Major Sir F. Cavendish-Bentinck, 
KBE, CMG, Sir Donald Charles MacGillivray, 
GCMG, MBE, and Mr John L, Riddoch, CBE. 
Mr Lawrie has been appointed Chairman. These 
able and distinguished gentlemen are also on the 
Local Board in East Africa of our Development 
Corporation. Mr Lawrie has assumed the 
Chairmanship of the Corporation in place of Mr 
R. G. Ridley, our General Manager in East 
Africa, whose advice and experience will be 
available to both Boards in East Africa 


It was with deep regret that we learned of 
the death, in January last, of Mr C. A. Barron, 
who had only six months previously been 
appointed Deputy Chairman of our Rhodesian 
Board. His wide knowledge of the Federation 
will be greatly missed. In his stead we have 

en fortunate in obtaining the services of Mr 
Evan Campbell, CBE. There have been no 


other changes in the membership of our Local 
Boards. 


A further change has taken place in our 


SOUTH, CENTRAL AND EAST AFRICA 


organisation in the Union during the past year. 
Our Chief General Manager and some of his 
assistants have been transferred from Pretoria to 
Johannesburg. This move will enable closer 
contact to be maintained with commerce and 
industry, and it is hoped will speed up our 
operations generally. 


During the past year, Directors have visited 
the Union of South Africa, the Federation, East 
Africa and New York. Members of our Local 
Boards have continued to make numerous and 
extensive tours of the territories in which they 
operate. Their reports, and the talks which 
have taken place with those who have visited 
London, have proved very helpful. Mr Ralph 
Gibson, Chairman of our South African Board, 
is in London for consultations and once again 
we shall have she pleasure of welcoming him to 
the Annual General Meeting. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


The reasons for the decision earlier this year 
to increase our paid-up capital by the offer to 
shareholders of 1,840,000 £1 shares at a price 
of 37s. per share were set out in my circular 
letter of February 16, 1959. This offer, which 
was very well supported by shareholders, 
increased the issued capital to £11 million and 
provided, after deduction of expenses of the 
issue, an increase of £3.3 million in our cash 
resources. This additional capital was only 
available for a very short period before the end 
of the financial year so its employment is not 
reflected in the accounts now before you. 


Although the Balance Sheet totals show little 
change compared with those of the previous 
year, it will be seen that the position is now one 
of greater liquidity. Cash at Call and Short 
Notice, and Deposits with Bankers together 
are up by over £2 million, and United Kingdom 
and other Government Treasury Bills are up by 
over £9 million. On the other hand Trade and 
Other Bills, and Advanzes to Customers are 
together £13 million less than they were a year 
ago. 


The interest of the banks in ‘the field of hire 
purchase finance continues to expand and your 
Directors felt it wise policy to keep abreast of 
this trend. Thus in January last a 40 per cent 
interest in the National Industrial Credit Cor- 
poration Limited, a South African subsidiary of 
Mercantile Credit Company Limited, was 
acquired. This acquisition also gives us an 
indirect interest in National Industrial Credit 
Corporation (Rhodesia) Limited, a subsidiary 
of the South African company. We thus have a 
stake in hire purchase in both the Union of 
South Africa and the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


After making the necessary provisions the 
profit for the year is £1,080,864. The balance 
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brought forward from last year’s account 
is £479,021 so that we have £1,559,885 to deal 
with. We have allocated £100,000 to the Reserve 
Fund which, with the addition of £1,490,000 to 
the share premium account arising from our 
recent capital issue, now stands at £10,440,000. 
The amount written off bank premises is £50,000 
and there remains £1,409,885 for disposal. 


An interim dividend of 1s. (5 per cent), less 
tax, per share was paid in January last on 
9,160,000 shares and, as was forecast when the 
offer of new shares was made, your Directors 
are now able to recommend that a final dividend 
of ls. 9.6d. (9 per cent), less tax, per share be 
paid on the increased capital of 11 million shares. 
The net cost of the aggregate dividend distribu- 
tion will amount to £869,725, leaving £540,160 
to be carried forward to the next accounts, com- 
pared with £479,021 brought in. 


STANDARD BANK FINANCE AND 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LIMITED 


With the Bank’s Accounts will be found the 
Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account of 
this wholly-owned subsidiary. After making a 
transfer to Reserve for Contingencies the Profit 
amounted to £22,210, which compares with 
£17,438 last year. Together with £80,342 balance 
of profit brought forward, there is £102,552 
available for allocation. It has been decided to 
repeat the distribution of 2s. 6d. per share paid 
last year which, after deduction of income tax 
at 7s. 9d. in the £, will take £15,312 and leave 
£87,240 to be carried forward to the next 
accounts, 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


In the twelve months under review, the 
economy of the Union could not escape the 
effects of the world-wide recessionary trend. 
Nevertheless, commercial and industrial activity 
in South Africa was maintained comparatively 
well. On balance, the gains made in previous 
years were held, notwithstanding the effect of 
“soft spots” in certain sections of agriculture 
and industry. 


Against this background it was not surprising 
that the Unioa Government pursued a middle 
course between inflation and deflation. Although 
during the year there was a slight rise in the 
number of unemployed and a small decline in 
the real per capita income of the population, 
the country’s economy remained basically sound 
and virile. in fact, although the net national 
income for 1957-58 compared with 1956-57 
showed a decline of about 1.4 per cent, after 
making adjustments for changes in the value of 
money, the only economic sector to show a 
significant decline in real income was agriculture. 


Although there was a progressive slowing 
down in the tempo of expansion of economic 
activity in the Union during the year, the rate 
of decline was not as pronounced as it might 
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well have been when the nature of the corrective 
monetary and fiscal measures which were applied 
is borne in mind. Briefly, the principal steps 
taken consisted of the pegging of bank credit 
through the application of supplementary reserve 
requirements to the commercial banks ; stricter 
foreign exchange control measures as far as 
Union residents were concerned ; the raising 
of certain interest rates and the tightening of 
hire-purchase transactions in respect of motor 
vehicles. Later, increases were announced in 
customs and excise duties on motor cars, petrol, 
liquor, cigarettes and tobacco. 


The benefit accruing from these measures, 
designed primarily to minimise the outflow of 
foreign exchange, was supplemented by a full 
turnabout in the flow of capital. Compared with 
a net deficit of £20 million on capital account 
in 1957, there was a net surplus in 1958 of £86 
million. The gold and foreign exchange reserves 
of the South African Reserve Bank, which had 
dropped during 1957 by about £30 million, and 
by another £30 million approximately during the 
first half of 1958, rose in the second half of the 
year by some £49 million. The reserves thus 
stood at £112 million at the end of 1958 com- 
pared with £102 million a year earlier. As a 
result the Government were able to relax the 
restrictive policy which they had earlier been 
forced to adopt and it was also possible, in 
January 1959, to reduce the Discount Rate of 
the South African Reserve Bank from 4} per 
cent to 4 per cent. 


The reversal in the flow of capital is particu- 
larly significant when it is borne in mind that, 
of the net inflow of capital funds in 1958, £55 
million represented private capital as distinct 
from official (Government, etcetera) and banking 
receipts. The introduction of this considerable 
amount of overseas capital—British, American, 
Swiss, French, Belgian and German investment 
has been quite substantial—will not only help 
to alleviate the tightness of money which, in part, 
has limited industrial expansion in recent years, 
but it will also stimulate confidence in the invest- 
ment and industrial possibilities which the Union 
can offer to overseas entrepreneurs. Government 
policy should also help in this direction in so far 
as it appears to be more ready than in the past 
to provide tariff protection for domestic indus- 
tries. 


The worsening of the trade balance, excluding 
gold, from a deficit of £112 million in 1957 to 
a deficit of £184 million in 1958 is not as imme- 
diately disturbing as might at first be thought. 
Most of the increase in the debit balance—in 
fact £62 million—can be attributed to the 
decline in the Union’s exports (excluding gold) 
from £446 million to £384 million, brought 
about more by the fall in the world prices of 
primary products than by a decline in the volume 
of goods shipped. Imports increased moderately 
from the previous record amount of £558 million 
in 1957 to £568 million in 1958. The value of 
gold production in 1958, at £220 million, was 
however more than sufficient to offset the visible 
trade deficit of £184 million. It is self-evident 
therefore how important a factor the dollar price 
of gold is to the Union’s economy. 


Turning to the internal indicators of the 
strength of the Union’s economy, the total value 
of mineral production, including uranium, rose 
to a new high level of approximately £351 
million in 1958, compared with £345 million in 
1957 and £315 million in 1956. 


Generally speaking, in the manufacturing in- 
dustry turnovers were maintained at satisfactory 
levels. Competition, however, was keen in all 
sections and, with costs rising, manufacturers 
have been forced to review théir methods of pro- 
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duction so as to effect every possible economy. 
Even so, the average margins of profit tended to 
decline. 


The Union’s gold mining industry continued 


to prosper in 1958 with new records being - 


achieved for both output and value of produc- 
tion. Total production during the year at about 
17.6 million fine ounces was over 634,000 fine 
ounces higher than in 1957 and, although the 
average basis of valuation for the year declined 
by approximately 5d. per fine ounce, the total 
value of the output increased from approximately 
£212.6 million in 1957 to over £220 million last 
year. At a time when South Africa needed all 
the foreign exchange that she could earn to 
counter the falling world values of her exports 
of staple products, earnings from uranium sold 
outside the Union increased from about £50 
million in 1957 to over £53 million during 1958. 
These increased earnings—coupled with the fall 
in the total value of wool exported—have placed 
uranium exports second only to gold in the table 
of South African foreign exchange earners. 


The 1957-58 wool season was a disappointing 
period for wool growers. Not only was the total 
clip lighter in weight but there was a steady 
decline in prices throughout most of the season. 
As a result, the wool cheque fell from £72.3 
million in 1956-57 to £51.9 million in 1957-58— 
the lowest figure recorded since the 1951-52 
season. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that, apart from the exceptional season in 
1950-51, the sum earned by the 1956-57 wool 
clip was a record. In the light of the recent 
recovery in prices, a reasonably confident view 
of the future is now taken by the wool trade. 


The opinion of the business community— 
with which economists in the Union are under- 
stood to agree—is that there will probably be 
little major change in the level of economic 
activity in 1959-60, and that a slight rise in 
basic production levels may well take place. 


Bearing in mind the innate resilience of the 
Union’s economy, clearly demonstrated in the 
manner in which the world-wide recessionary 
trends of the past year have been met, it is 
reasonable to assume that South Africa will 
continue to maintain its full share in world 
prosperity. The prospects for 1959-60 seem 
brighter than they were at the beginning of 
1958 but they are somewhat clouded by the 


disturbed conditions prevailing in other parts 
of Africa. 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND 


When, in the early months of 1958, the 
Government of the Federation introduced 
credit restrictions to correct the large adverse 
balance of payments, the policy met with some 
criticism. Since all such restrictions were offi- 
cially relaxed in February this year—within 
one year of being introduced—there can be 
little doubt as to the success of the measures. 
Notwithstanding the improvement in the 
Federal economy, Government financial policy 
is, very wisely, still one of caution, Although 
the commercial banks and other financial in- 
stitutions are no longer required to restrict 
their lending to the specific limits laid down 
at the beginning of 1958, they have been asked 
to exercise care and to refrain from financing 
additional imports or speculative ventures. 


A welcome feature of the balance of pay- 
ments position is* that the external reserves 
of the Federation, at the end of a particularly 
difficult year, shew no diminution when com- 
pared with the figure of £101 million at the 
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end of 1957. This is due to substantial externa 
borrowings, a reduction in the adverse balance 
on “invisible” items, and a welcome and sy;. 
prisingly high total inflow of private capital 
An adverse balance on current account of some 
£54 million was matched by an inflow of £26 
million to public funds and £28 million of 
private capital, although it is not known hoy 
much of the last figure represents long-tery 
capital. 


Both overseas and local loans were success. 
fully raised during the year. Two loans totalling 
£8,928,571 were obtained in the United States 
of America in June 1958, of which the larger, 
£6,785,714, was made by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
The smaller was a market issue of £2,142,857 
which was fully subscribed, while a 20 year 
loan of £10 million at 6 per cent was raised 
on the London market during February 1959, 
Two local loans, of £1 million and £6! mil- 
lion respectively, met with a ready response, 
Issues of Federal Treasury Bills were fully 
subscribed throughout the year. 


A review of the external trade of the Federa- 
tion during 1958 indicates that the visible 
trade deficit widened slightly to £15,063,000 
as against £14,456,000 in 1957: in 1956 the 
balance of trade stood at £28,965,000 in favour 
of the Federation. Although the value of 
imports fell in 1958, mainly in the second half 
of the year, by £19.8 million, exports also 
declined from £163 million in 1957 to £143 
million in 1958. 


The copper mining industry, so long the 
mainstay of the country’s economy, again experi- 
enced labour disputes, this time in the form 
of a strike of European mine workers, which 
resulted in a stoppage in production for a 
period of some two months. This, coupled 
with the continuing lower price of copper and 
a poor agricultural season, resulted in Norther 
Rhodesia being the territory most severely 
affected. Copper prices again showed consider- 
able fluctuation and, from the figure of {160 
a ton reached in February 1958, rose to £259 
towards the end of the year and finally settled 
around £220 per ton. The improvement in 
price has led to the introduction of develop- 
ment programmes on a number of mines. 


While in Northern Rhodesia the value of 
minerals produced fell by over £19 million in 
1958, the value of mineral production in 
Southern Rhodesia decreased only very slightly 
from the record achieved in 1957. 


Farming plays a vital part in the economy 
of the Federation; in Nyasaland it supports 
the vast majority of the population and i 
Southern Rhodesia jts total output is greater 
in value than that of either the mining of 
manufacturing industries. Northern Rhodesia’s 
agricultural potential is still largely undeve- 
loped. Although the weight of tea exported 
from Nyasaland was greater in 1958 than in 
1957 its value declined owing to a drop m 
the prices paid over the Mincing Lane 
Auctions. Nevertheless the crop maintained its 
position as Nyasaland’s most valuable export. 


At the Kariba Hydro-Electric Project con 
struction time lost as a result of floods at the 
beginning of 1958 was retrieved during thal 
year. The main dam wall is now nearing com- 
pletion, and excavations for the underground 
power house were completed in Novembet, 
when the first turbine was installed. The lake 
is to be stocked with fish. 


In the political field the Federal Government 
continued its policy of racial partnership 4 
advancement of economic conditions of the 
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Atrcan. It was, therefore, something of a 
tragedy that, early in 1959, certain Africans | in 
Nyasaland should have adopted violent action 
in protest against federation. This led to the 
declaration of states of emergency in Nyasa- 
nd and in Southern Rhodesia. The measures 
taken quickly restored law and order in 
Nyasaland. It was inevitable that world atten- 
tion should be focused on the Federation, and 
that the happenings should attract criticism. 
It is to be hoped that the Government’s policy 
of practical racial partnership, and the steps 
being taken to implement it, will succeed in 
securing the wider acceptance of the Federation 
by the Africans of Nyasaland. 


Politically, a testing time lies ahead of the 
Federation. Economically, recovery has so far 
ben good. 


EAST AFRICA 


In East Africa, political and constitutional 
problems are becoming more complex. 


Fast Africa comprises Kenya, Uganda, Tan- 

ganyika and Zanzibar and the conditions in 
each territory differ. There have been a 
number of constitutional changes—more are 
expected. Each goes some way towards meet- 
ing the aspirations of the African peoples. 


The need for agreement between the races, 

based On compromise, is recognised by the 
moderates in each section of the population. 
They have attained some measure of success, 
but they have yet to gain the full support from 
the principal communities which it is their 
object to achieve. It is, however, the African 
who must be convinced that his natural aspira- 
tions are being recognised. A hopeful sign, 
in Kenya, is the formation of a moderate party 
aiming at racial co-operation and eventually a 
common nationhood for all Kenyans: all races 
are represented. In Tanganyika, an important 
and promising step has been the announcement 
by the Governor of his intention to invite five 
unofficial members of the Legislative Council to 
take ministerial portfolios. The constitution of 
Uganda is to be reviewed by the British 
Government in 1960, with due regard to the 
special position of the Baganda people in the 
Protectorate. 


The political situation in East Africa tends to 
condition the pace and scale of economic 
development, but there are potentialities which 
are promising. The economy of all four terri- 
tories, being substantially based on agriculture, 
iS largely conditioned by world prices. Unfor- 


tunately prices of several primary products 
have fallen. 


In 1958, the imports of the three mainland 
territories were valued at £121.4 million, exports 
at £123.4 million. The trading surplus of some 
£2 million compares with deficits of nearly £21 
million in 1957 and £13 million in 1956. The 
improvement, however, was almost entirely due 
‘0 lower imports. Total trade declined from 


£2593 million in 1957 to £244.9 million in 1958, 
or 5.6 per cent. 


In Tanganyika, whereas a few years ago the 
‘tton crop was about 100,000 bales, it now 
fxceeds 160,000 bales, valued at £7.4 million. 
me Uganda crop in 1957-58 was 350,000 bales, 
Worth 415 million. As a result of the fall in 
World prices the Uganda Lint Marketing Board 
an to support the peasant grower with assis- 
ance from the Cotton Price Assistance Fund. 
be 1958-59 crop is estimated at 390,000 bales ; 
© assistance of the Fund may again be neces- 
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There was no signficant change in the tonnage 
of coffee of all types produced in the three main- 
land territories, but here again, throughout much 
of the year, world prices were falling. 


Early in 1958, the CIF United Kingdom price 
of No. 1 grade sisal was about £70 per ton. 
Latterly, it has improved, and it recently touched 
£100 although it has since fallen. The market 
has been affected by che position in Brazil, 
where production has fallen and consumption 
increased. On the other hand, increasing labour 
costs may have to be met in Tanganyika, and 
there is a price limit above which sisal may 
encounter competition from substitutes. In 
April last the sisal industry suffered a severe loss 
in the death of Sir Eldred Hitchcock ; much of 
its prosperity is due to the energy and perspi- 
cacity of Sir Eldred over the past twenty years. 


The economy of Zanzibar depends on the 
clove crop. A large stock of unsold cloves 
caused the Clove Growers’ Association to cease 
buying in 1957. On ihis the price declined, 
dropping to 80s. per bag of 100 lb from a 
previous high figure of 200s. per bag. In 
August 1958 the Association resumed purchases 
at 110s. per bag. 


Throughout the East African territories there 
are encouraging indications of the expansion of 
light industry, including a new flour mill, 
tobacco and shoe factories, the manufacture of 
cycle tyres, packaging materials, plywood and 
radiator cores. There are also extensions of 
existing factories producing other materials. 


The need of East Africa is for capital for 
development. While budgets are roughly in 
balance, Governments are finding it more diffi- 
cult to provide development funds for necessary 
expenditure on trunk and feeder roads, soil con- 
servation, irrigation, health and education. 


There are promising signs of the growing 
industry and efficiency of the African. His 
increasing propensity to save is encouraging. 
Some of the co-operative societies have done 
well in African hands, and there are successful 
coffee factories owned and operated by all- 
African companies, which have shown a greater 
willingness to follow the advice of the technical 
officers of the territorial governments. 


Economic progress in East Africa in the first 
decade after the last war was rapid. In the last 
year or two there has been a slowing down, due 
in the main to political uncertainties and the 
consequent slower tempo of capital imports. 
When the political horizon is clearer, and the 
oversea investor gains confidence, these impor- 
tant territories in the African continent will again 
move forward. 


PROSPECTS 


The difficulties facing the various parts of 
Africa are infinite in their variety and com- 
plexity. Some are common to all the territories 
in which we operate ; they are those of societies 
of different racial origin and varying levels of 
cultural development in a period of rapid 
political evolution. 


These territories run the whole gamut from 
that of a fairly simple agricultural economy to 
that of a developing industrial society based on 
vast mineral resources and backed by a pro- 
gressive agricultural community already geared 
to producing for export. All seek a faster tempo 
of development and all require an ever larger 
inflow of capital. 


This capital inflow will not take place, either 
in the volume or with the regularity required, 
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without an assurance of political stability. This 
stability may well be jeopardised if the rising 
fevers of racialism and nationalism are not 
reduced by wise guidance from the political 
leaders of all racial groups. It rests with them 
to convince their supporters that the prosperity 
of their country, and of all its peoples, depends 
on co-operating with other races to advance 
common interests. 


Recent events have shown all too clearly the 
nature and the range of the difficulties ahead, 
but they have also brought a greater awareness 
of the problems to be faced and a greater sense 
of urgency in seeking solutions. Those who 
look back and measure the enormous strides 
made in Africa in the last fifty years have little 
doubt that solutions for present difficulties will 
be found and that this progress will continue. 
To provide a solid basis for this progress greater 
emphasis will be necessary in future on further- 
ing the economic, social and political evolution 
of the indigenous races. 


This Bank will make its contribution to this 
evolutionary process by continuing to provide 
efficient banking facilities in the years ahead to 
match the growing needs of all races. 


Turning to our staff, I would like to mention 
that our General Manager in the Federation, 
Mr H. W. Jeffreys, retired last October to take 
up the appointment of Minister for the 
Federation in Washington. After many years of 
service in the Rhodesias, he became our chief 
executive there over eight years ago. We shall 
greatly miss his wide knowledge and experience 
of Rhodesian affairs and we wish him every suc- 
cess in his new post. He has been succeeded by 
Mr C. G. Rogers, previously the Assistant 
General Manager in the Federation, who is 
proving a worthy successor. 


I would not wish to conclude without express- 
ing on your behalf, and on behalf of the Direc- 
tors, our appreciation of the continued loyalty 
shown by all our staff. Their good work and 
keen sense of duty are reflected in the results 
achieved this year. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the other formal business duly transacted. 





CREFPS 


Compagnie de Recherches ect 


d@’ Exploitation de Petrole au Sahara 
(Paris) 


The Annual General Meeting of Compagnie 
de Recherches et d’Exploitation de Pétrole au 
Sahara was held in Paris on June 22nd with 
M. Paul Moch, Chairman, presiding. 


The Company operates under the direction 
of the Régie Autonome des Pétroles in Paris and 
is engaged in developing the Sahara oil deposits. 


In its report the Board reviews developments 
in the main areas of activities—Edjeleh, Tiguen- 
tourine and Zarzaitine—where reserves of 120 
million tons have already been proved. Annual 
production from these fields is expected to reach 
7 million tons in 1961. 


Other fields are being extended and a pipeline 
is being laid to la Skhirra from which port the 
first loaded tanker is expected to leave in 
October, 1960. 

Operating profits amounted to Frs. 8,059,366 
which were set aside for depreciation on current 
investments. 
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GROWTH CONTINUED AT HOME AND ABROAD 









Discovery of new penicillins a major achievement 
ne 
The Thirty-first Annual General Meeting awe by 2B. Thomson, RA. at Beecham 


of Beecham Group Ltd., was held on July 
29th in London, Mr. H. G. Lazell, the 
Chairman, presiding. Below are the main 
features of his statement. 

- * * 


OTAL GROUP SALES for the 

year have risen by £6,255,098 to 
£40,407,914. Home Trading _ profits 
increased by £697,831 and include profits 
of Thomas & Evans Ltd., totalling 
£399,175, for the seven months following 
its acquisition. There was a_ small 
decrease in profit from overseas trading 
caused primarily by heavier development 
expenditure on toilet products sold in 
Western Europe and also by difficult trad- 
ing conditions in the Far East and 
exchange losses in Latin America. 


At March 31, 1959, the commitments 
for capital expenditure showed an increase 
of £500,000 to £1,400,000. This increase 
reflects the placing of orders for the build- 
ing of a new factory for the manufacture 
of toilet products. 


The balance available for reserves and 
for dividends on the Ordinary shares 
amounts to £3,093,070. 


Following the interim dividends already 
paid totalling 14°% on the capital as 
increased by capitalisation of reserves on 
May 1, 1958, and 7% on the Ordinary 
shares issued in connection with the pur- 
chase of Thomas & Evans Ltd., the meet- 
ing approved a final dividend of 10% pay- 
able on the present capital. 

Dividends for the year, therefore, 
amount to 24° compared with the 
equivalent of 20°/, last year. This will 
leave a balance of £1,569.766 to be car- 
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ried forward compared with £1,234,102 
last year and £806,034 in 1956-57. 
% * * 


HROUGH THE ACQUISITION of 
Thomas & Evans Ltd., the Group is 
now the leading manufacturer of soft 
drinks in the country. 
* * * 


HIS YEAR has been noteworthy for 
the discovery by Beecham Research 
Laboratories of a method of producing 
new penicillins by chemical synthesis. 
Following this discovery the Group has 
concluded an agreement with Bristol 






Laboratories Inc., an American company 
with long experience of penicillin produc- 
tion. This agreement provides for royally 
payments to the Company in respect of 
new penicillins sold in America. 









More rapidly to take advantage of this 
discovery Beecham Research Laboratories 
Ltd. will become an indepencent operal- 
ing division of the Group, responsible for 
research, manufacture and marketing of 
products advertised to the medical profes: 
sion. 











During the last year clinical studies of 
Nacton, which has special properties 
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inhibiting the secretion of acid in the 
gomach, have been widely reported in the 
medical press and have attracted world- 
wide interest. The product is being 
marketed in this country and in Canada 
hy our own Companies and arrangements 
are being made for it to be sold in the 
S.A. and other parts of the world. 





* * + 


ROGRESS OF BRYLCREEM sales 

in U.S.A., although somewhat slower 
during the recession, has in recent months 
ben rapid. The Group’s Canadian busi- 
ness has had a record year. 


* * * 


EECHAM GROUP has customers in 
practically every home in the United 
Kingdom, and in millions of homes over- 
seas. Upon their goodwill the fortunes of 
the Company depend. It is for this 
reason that we take a lively interest in all 
that is said and done in the field of what 
has come to be known as “consumer pro- 
tection.” Any movement that encourages 
the shopper to look for the best, rather 
than merely the cheapest product, ‘has our 
Wholehearted support. But the suggestion 
by some publicists that the shopper is 
engaged in a constant battle of wits with 
the manufacturer, and thus needs protec- 
tion against his or her inability to make 
a wise purchase, is certainly not true of 
the products sold under advertised brands. 
The British housewife is one of the most 
discriminating shoppers in the world, and 
in her hands rests the power to make or 
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mar the reputation of any branded article. 
In the final issue, it is the customer, as 
user and advocate for or against the pro- 
duct, who decides its fate. 


Advertising may sell a product once or 
twice but if the consumer then decides 
against it, no amount of advertising will 
make him or her buy again. This is a 
situation apparently not well understood 
by some people who are not themselves 
connected with advertising. There are 
those, indeed, who seem to labour under 
the misapprehension that large-scale 
advertising can be used to foist a low 
grade product on the public and foster its 
sales to the detriment of its purchasers. 


| 





This is quite untrue, and any business 
operating on such a philosophy would 
scon be bankrupt. For the continuous 
advertising of an indifferent product not 
only fails to build sales—it undermines 
the customer’s confidence in the brand 
name. Since the integrity of brand repu- 
tation is the most potent of the factors that 
Sustain customer goodwill, it follows that 
the wider and more consistent the adver- 
tising effort the more faithfully must its 
message reflect the true quality and per- 
formance of the product. When the con- 
duct of marketing operations is guided by 
these simple truths the interests of cus- 
tomer and manufacturer must march side 
by side. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON (HOLDINGS) LTD. 


THE HONOURABLE DAVID J. SMITH REVIEWS THE YEAR’S TRADING 


The tenth annual general meeting of W. H. 
Smith & Son (Holdings) Limited was held on 
July 31st at the registered office of the Company, 
Strand House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2. 


The Honourable David John Smith, JP, the 
Chairman, presided. The following is his state- 
ment which was circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


ACCOUNTS 


The Consolidated Net Profit for the 53 week 
year was £1,167,190, an increase of £402,141. 
The improved results for the year are accounted 
for by a considerable increase in the trading 
profits of W. H. Smith & Son, Limited, coupled 
with a substantial improvement in the results of 
some of the Company’s subsidiaries, particularly 
W. H. Smith & Son (Alacra) Limited and 
W. H. Smith & Son (Canada) Limited. 


The total net dividends on the Preference and 
Ordinary Shares amount io £428,938. It is pro- 
posed out of the profits of the year, to transfer 
£450,000 to reserve and to use such reserve for 
making a bonus issue of one new Ordinary share 
for every ten at present held. An Extraordinary 
General Meeting to implement this proposal will 
be held immediately after the Annual General 
Meeting. After these allocations we were able to 
put to General and Contingency Reserve 
£260,000 and 10 increase the carry forward by 
£28,252. 


The transfer 10 Contingency Reserve (£35,000) 
was intended to cover the subsequent loss arising 
from the reduction in the rates of Purchase Tax 
in the Apzil 1959 Budget; as previously, we 
marked down the stocks on hand at our retail 
branches by the amount of the Purchase Tax 
reductions. 


In addition to the help given to us by our 
auditors, Messrs Kemp, Chatteris & Company, 
we have received much assistance from our con- 


sultant accountants, Messrs Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Company. 
DIVIDEND 


In September 1958 we made a bonus issue of 
one new Ordinary Share for each two held. 
When paying the interim dividend of 4 per cent 
in February 1959 we forecast that the final divi- 
dend for the year would be 8 per cent, which we 
now recommend, making 12 per cent for the 
year. This is equivalent to a dividend of 18 per 
cent on the old capital. (Last year 15 per cent.) 


FINANCIAL YEAR 


As stated in the Directors’ Report, we have 
decided to change the date of our Financial 
Year end from the end of March i the end 
of January. The natural end and climax of the 
year’s trading in this business is Christmas and 
we feel that we should end the year as soon 
after that as practicable. 


This year, 1959-60, will therefore be a ten 
month year. We intend to announce an interim 
dividend in November and pay it in December 
and to announce our results and final dividend 
in May and to pay the dividend in June. 


RETAIL GROUP 


I mentioned last year in my statement that 
we had reorganised the management structure 


on the retail side of our business. This reorgan- 
isation was completed py March 1958. This 
meant that there were a number of people in 
newly created positions operating a different 
system of control at the beginning of the new 
financial year. Although there was bound to 
be a “ running in” period in the early months of 
the year I am glad to be able to report that the 
new organisation has made a significant contribu- 
tion to our improved results. In addition its 
creation has allowed the buying and supply side 
of our Head Office organisation to concentrate to 
a much greater extent on its specific tasks. In 
consequence, improved results have been 
achieved on this side also. It will require a 
further period of time before the full benefits 
are felt. 


A great deal of planning has taken place during 
the year, some of which has already been imple- 
mented. First and foremost is the Staff Develop- 
ment Programme which provides for higher 
wages and improved conditions for the staff at 
our retail branches together with more intense 
training and higher recruitment standards. 


During the Jast few years much time has been 
devoted to research and planning on the selling 
methods and fixtures required in the future to 
meet the needs of our customers and of 
our type of business, Our investigations are 
nearing completion and we shall soon be able 
to increase the rate of our modernisation 
programme. 


Plans for rebuilding and enlarging existing 
branches are being drawn up and I anticipate 
that we shall spend approximately £1,500,000 
on this side of our business in the next three or 
four years. I am confident that this capital 
expenditure will place us in a strong position to 
meet any competition. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


During the year we have opened Record 
Departments in our shops at Putney, Watford, 
Streatham and Birmingham. The sales have 
been very encouraging and we will be opening 
more such departments in our shops during the 
current financial year. Our policy from the begin- 
ning has been to stock long-playing records only 
and results have proved that this policy was 
sound, 


WHOLESALE HOUSES 


Although the Wholesale Houses again in- 
creased the net profit they made, there has been 
a persistent drop in the net profit percentage 
of this section of the business. This trend has 
been continuing for the last five years. Our staff 
costs have almost doubled during this period, 
and our railway and road costs have risen by 
over 50 per cent. To offset in part these rising 
costs we have with some success, introduced new 
merchandise into our Houses and we are con- 
stantly improving our methods of handling and 
transportation. 


In particular, we are studying afresh the lay- 
out and design of the buildings we occupy. 
Many of these buildings are old fashioned and 
out of date. This year we have altered or are 
rebuilding the following: 


Birmingham; Coventry; Grimsby; Man- 
chester ; Lincoln ; Nottingham ; Weston-super- 
Mare ; Chesterfield ; and as this is being written, 






work is going on at Birkenhead and Chester and 
plans are in preparation for Dudley, Glouce 


St 
Peterborough, Plymouth and Reading. " 


Last year I said we intended to peng 
£750,000 in five years on this side of the busi. 
ness. My forecast is that this sum will 
exceeded and in a shorter period of time, 


TRENDS 


I have referred in a previous Paragraph to 
our gramophone record development which js 
one aspect of our efforts ro supply the needs and 
requirements for the leisure hours of our cys. 
tomers. The sale of books this year has again 
increased and there has been a noticeable 
increase in the sales to children of the excellent 
illustrated encyclopedias, history, geography and 
nature books which are now available. This may 
be a result of television and the new interests 
it can create. New and better packaging and 
improved display methods have helped to 
increase the sale of all kinds of stationery, and 
I believe that in the 20,000 stationery lines we 
have available, we can give an unrivalled service 
to our customers. We are offering a wider and 
better selection of toys, games and fancy goods 
in our shops, 


EXHIBITIONS 


In addition to participation in the Ide 
Home Exhibition, Hulton’s Exhibition for Boys 
and Girls, the School Boys’ Exhibition and the 
Handicraft Exhibition, space was taken by Ver- 
satile Fittings (WHS) Limited in the Hardware 
Trades Fair. Our bookstall at the Brussels 
World Exhibition was a successful venture and 
was a means of introducing a wide variety of 
British books and periodicals to visitors from all 
parts of the world. 


During May of this year we held an exhibi- 
tion of educational and scientific books and 
periodicals in Cairo and Alexandria. This was 
the first exhibition of its kind in Egypt since the 
Suez episode and we were much encouraged 
by its reception. 


In connection with the sale of British books 
abroad, we welcome the recent announcement 
by the Government. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


W. H. Smith & Son (Alacra) Limited has 
operated at a profit this year and is feeling the 
full benefit of a modern factory. The market 
in continuous business stationery is very com- 
petitive but the demand for our products has 
been encouraging. This subsidiary is unfor- 
tunately affected by the present dispute in the 
printing trade. 


Versatile Fittings (WHS) Limited increased 
its sales during a difficult trading year in a very 
competitive field and again made a profit. Our 
list of customers continues to increase both at 
home and abroad. We are very pleased to be 
able to serve a considerable number of leading 
retailing organisations in Britain. 


W. H. Smith & Son (Canada) Limited has 
shown improved results and the loss incurred 
during the year shows a considerable reduction 
on that of the previous year. During the yea 
we purchased the well-established business of 
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Wm, Tyrrell Limited in Yonge Street, Toronto, 
and this will make a notable addition to our 
Canadian subsidiary. The Managing Director 
and his staff are to be congratulated on their 


efforts. 


Research & Marketing Limited was formed 
as a subsidiary company towards the end of the 
year. Its principal object is to carry on research 
for the parent company into all aspects of the 
selection, distribution and selling of merchandise. 
In the past we have employed outside consul- 
tants and while we will continue to work with 
outside organisations from time to time, the 
main effort will be concentrated in this sub- 


sidiary. 





—_—— 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
STAFF 


I should again like to pay a warm tribute to 
the staff in all sections of the business. The new 
methods of work which have been introduced 
recently have been accepted with enthusiasm 
and loyalty by the retail staff. This has contri- 
buted largely 10 giving che Retail Group a suc- 
cessful start. 


PROSPECTS 


As this statement is being written your busi- 
ness is being adversely affected by the dispute in 
the printing trade. If the dispute lasts any 
length of time there is bound to be a danger 


HICK, HARGREAVES & CO., LIMITED 


DECREASED DEMAND FOR INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


RESULTS NOT UNSATISFACTORY 


MR W. D’ARCY MADDEN’S SPEECH 


The Sixty-Eighth Annual Ordinary General 
Meeting of Hick, Hargreaves and Company, 
Limited, was held on August 6th, at Bolton. 


Mr W. D’Arcy Madden, CBE, JP, the Chair- 

man and Managing Director, who presided, 
said: Whilst our profits for the past year have 
not reached the record profit achieved in 
1957-58—and comparison with that year is not 
esy, for you will remember that those 
accounts covered a period of 18 months for 
Foster, Yates and Thom—I think it will 
be agreed that, in all the circumstances, the 
results for the year under review are not 
unsatisfactory. 


The Group Trading Profit for the year is 
{735,709 against a total for the previous year, 
including the 18 months period of Foster, Yates 
and Thom, of £937,559. After deducting taxa- 
tion amounting to £335,929, depreciation 
{89,176 and other charges and adding the 
income from investments, the final available 
profit for the year is £299,243 to which must be 
added £61,873 being the balance brought for- 
ward from the previous year. 


RECORD DISTRIBUTION 


In these circumstances, your Directors recom- 
mend the payment of a final dividend of 8 per 
cent and, in addition, a bonus of 4 per cent, thus 
making a total distribution for the year of 16 
per cent (less Income Tax) amounting to 
£123,327, or 41 per cent of the final profit, the 
remaining 59 per cent, i.e., £175,916 being 
fetained in the business. 

This distribution is the largest in amount in 
the history of ‘he Company and compares with 
£97,979 last year on the then capital of £852,000 
now increased by the one for two issue of bonus 
shares in September last. 


BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


Turning now to the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet, you will notice the increase in issued 
Stock to £1,278,000 to which I have already 
teferred and the increase in the Authorised 
Capital to £2 million, together with the reduc- 
ton in the Capital Reserve required to make 
Provision for the additional issued Stock. The 
‘venue Reserves total £1,727,789 after trans- 


ferring to Depreciation Account the £20,260 
Plant Replacement Reserve of last year. 


The Net Current Assets are £2,095,834, of 
which £1,127,979 represent Cash and Securities 
—a very satisfactory liquid position. The Capital 
employed by the Group is £3,370,212 and the 
final profit before tax, namely £635,172, repre- 
sents 19 per cent of the capital employed. 


SLOWING DOWN IN CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


With regard to the general situation, there has 
been a marked s!owing-down in capital invest- 
ment and this has been reflected in the decreased 
demand for industrial plant. Taking Hick, Har- 
greaves first, your Company is naturally affected 
by this reducing volume of trade, and sales of 
Vacuum Plant and Rotary Compressors show 
some reduction on the previous year. The long 
date programme of Condensing and Feed Heat-~ 
ing Plants for ithe Central Electricity Generating 
Board: remains as it was a year ago. Contracts 
under construction or on order exceed 1,600 
M.W. of capacity for commissioning up to 1963 
and these constitute the major part of the order 
book. 


During the past year, plants have been com- 
missioned at Meaford and Bold “B” Power 
Stations and work is now in progress at Bold 
“B,” Northfleet and Rugeley and for the 
Scottish Atomic Power Station now under con- 
struction at Hunterston. The contract for the 
Kelvin Power Station at Johannesburg is nearing 
completion, four units have been successfully 
commissioned and the remaining two are in an 
advanced state of erection. Notwithstanding the 
recession, the order book again stands at rather 
more than £5 million but the profit margins are 
reduced through higher ccsts, keen competition 
and consequent lower selling prices. 


FOSTER, YATES AND THOM 


Foster, Yates and Thom also suffered from a 
shortage of work during the early part of the 
period under review, but latterly the position 
has improved. The amount of uncompleted 
orders at March 31, 1959 is very considerably 
higher than at March 31, 1958 and while it has 
been necessary to accept some of these orders at 
lower prices than hitherto, the increased volume 
of work should be reflected in the next year’s 
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that the reading habits of the public may be 
affected. We know from experience of previous 
disputes that when magazines or periodicals go 
out of circulation for a period it is extremely 
difficult to persuade customers to resume their 
reading of the full number of titles they ordered 
previously. We are, however, already dis- 
cussing with publishers the best means of 
recovering as much as possible of the lost 
ground. 

In the other main sections of our business, we 
have no reason to believe that the results will 
not be up to last year’s level. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the 
capitalisation of reserves approved. 


——— — —— — = — 


results. Foster, Yates and Thom are receiving 
satisfactory orders and enquiries for the Foster- 
Wucher W.700 Injection Moulding Machine and 
machines have now been developed which 
embody the same “ Foster-Wucher ” system but 
permit the use of high pressures and include 
hydraulic automatic operation. The prototypes 
of these machines were on exhibit at the recent 
Plastics Exhibition at Olympia when they 
aroused very gratifying interest. 

The sale of Rotocube Dry Powder Mixers has 
shown a satisfactory increase during the year, 
28 of these machines having been sold. The 
Boiler Division has not been as busy as we 
should like but there are indications of improve- 
ment during the next few months, 


PURCHASE OF FINCH, WATSON INTEREST 


You will have noticed from Note 5 on the 
Accounts that the estimated commitments for 
capital expenditure amount to £150,000, a figure 
which is double that of the previous year. The 
increase is largely due to the recent purchase by 
Hick, Hargreaves and Company Limited, of a 
75 per cent interest in the Toolmaking business 
of Finch, Watson, Limited, of Accrington. This 
new association is of particular interest since 
Finch, Watson, Limited, have, for some time, 
supplied Moulds to the purchasers of the Foster- 
Wucher Injection Moulding Machine. 


Finch, Watson, Limited, are equipped with a 
small plant of high quality and have built up a 
satisfactory and expanding business. The pur- 
chase consideration is being financed out of the 
Company’s liquid resources. Under the terms 
of the purchasing agreement, Mr Finch himself 
will hold the remaining 25 per cent of the shares 
and will continue to be responsible for the man- 
agement of Finch, Watson with the assistance of 
two Directors nominated by your Board. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


The successful operation of our Company is 
due in a large measure to the efficiency and co- 
operation of the employees. In recognition of 
this, Staff Pension Schemes have been in opera- 
tion for several years at both the Bolton and 
Blackburn Works and nov, in addition, a Works 
Assurance Scheme has been instituted at Bolton. 
This is non-contributory and is for the benefit 
of the Works’ employees. An allocation of 
£24,000 has also been made from the profits of 
the Parent Company for a bonus to the em- 
ployees at Bolton and the total amount 
distributed now amounts to £227,000: 


In conclusion, I have on your behalf to record 
our thanks and appreciation to all the personnel 
in the Group for another year of loyal and able 
service. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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FINANCE CORPORATION FOR INDUSTRY 


A PERIOD OF UNFAVOURABLE FORTUNES 


CURRENT YEAR SHOULD SHOW AN IMPROVEMENT 


BANK OF ENGLAND’S GENEROUS GESTURE 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
Finance Corporation for Industry Limited was 
held on July 22nd in the Conference Hall of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, 
London, E.C., Lieutenant-General The Lord 
Weeks, KCB, CBE, DSO, MC, TD, the Chair- 
man, presiding. 

The following is the Chairman’s statement 
which had been circulated \th the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended March 31, 1959: 


The accompanying accounts cover the year to 
March 31, 1959. During this period a further 
£11,600,000 was advanced to clients while 
repayments amounted 10 £1,298,000 and out- 
standing loans (less provisions) rose from 
£29,296,125 to £37,048,125. 


Further commitments as shown in Note 1 of 
the Balance Sheet were £47,372,000, a very 
similar figure to the amount shown in the pre- 
vious year, and they will be taken up in certain 
cases over a prolonged period, ‘ 


The increase in the amount actually advanced 
to clients was financed bv further borrowings 
from our Bankers and by the sum of £5 million 
paid up in advance of calls on shares. This latter 
item is explained in the next few paragraphs. 


Until the summer of last year your Corpora- 
tion had conducted its business entirely with 
funds borrowed from the Lending Banks. It 
was recognised, however, that as our special 
function in the capital market involved, among 
other things, the lending of large sums to com- 
paratively few clients, the narrow margin obtain- 
able on bank borrowings would not in practice 
suffice to provide adequate reserves against the 
risks inherent in our business. 


In order to seek a solution, therefore, your 
Board opened discussions with the Bank of 
England, the largest individual shareholder in 
the Corporation, and I am pleased to inform 
you that the Bank subsequently agreed to 
advance to the Corporation on October 1, 1958, 
the sum of £5 million by way of payment in 
advance of moneys uncalled on the shares in the 
Corporation held by the Bank. The terms of 
this advance are particularly favourable to the 
Corporation during the first five years and have 
been so arranged as to assist it to build up its 
reserves, 


Voting control of the Corporation is not 
affected by this transaction and it is not your 
Board’s intention in preseat circumstances to call 
upon the other shareholders to increase their 
paid up capital in the Corporation. 


Referring again to the Balance Sheet figures 
of Loans and Commitments, I think it will be 
of interest to shareholders to know that since 
this Corporation was founded in 1945 the total 
Commitments approved amounted to £190 mil- 
lion but they represented only 41 cases—an 
average of £4.6 million each. Actual investments 
during that same period have totalled £114 
million. At the conclusion of the year now under 
review Loans (less Provisions) and Commitments 
totalled £84 million covering 15 cases—14n aver- 
age of £5.6 million each. The larger part of 
these ‘outstanding loans and commitments is to 
the Steel Industry. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Turning now to the Profit and Loss Account 
I have to report that, as it was impossible to 
collect some of the loan interest due to the 
Corporation, interest receivable, less interest on 
advances from bankers, at £269,265 is lower by 
£11,315 than the figure a year ago despite an 
increase in the amounts actually advanced. On 
the other hand, surplus on realisation of invest- 
ments, engagement fees and other income at 
£120,225 shows an improvement of £61,725 ; as 
I explained last year this account is subject to 
arbitrary fluctuations from year to year. 


The next item shows provisions against loans 
£2,550,000. Last year I told you that your 
Corporation had suffered reverses in the year 
then under review in certain cases. Despite the 
action we teok and the efforts we are continuing 
to make to restore the position, the Directors 
have thought it prudent to make further con- 
siderable provision against loss. These provi- 
sions represent a substantial writing down of 
investments and I believe we have now covered 
the worst possibility. Shareholders can be 
assured that it has been very largely considera- 
tions of national interest that have led us to go 
as far as we have in making these investments 
and while there is any hope of the position 
improving you will. not, I am sure, expect 
me to specify the circumstances which have 
made these provisions necessary. Whether the 
action we have taken will make possible the 
restoration of some of these provisions, it is 
impossible to say. 

Although one hesitates to make any long term 
prophecy as to the future vf the general economy, 
I do not consider that our existing investments 
or commitments give cause for anxiety and I 
hope that next year I shall be able to present 
a more satisfactory picture with reasonable 
profits to offset some part of the losses which 
we have carried forward this year. 


ADDITIONAL SPEECH BY CHAIRMAN 
-AT MEETING 


Addressing the meeting, the Chairman said: 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 


The report and accounts have been in your 
hands now for some three weeks and with your 
permission I propose to take them—and the 
statement that goes with them—as_ read. 
(Agreed. ) 


I do not need to say how greatly I regret that 
it is once again my task to submit, on behalf of 
the Board, accounts which cover a period of 
unfavourable fortunes for your Company. I can 
only repeat the assurance I gave last month that 
we believe we have provided for the worst pos- 
sible contingencies, and that next year should 
show a more satisfactory position with reason- 
able profits. 


We recognise that as a Board we lay ourselves 
open to some criticism on the ground that the 
statement does not particularise the circum- 
stances that have necessitated the large provi- 
sions against loans. As things stand, however, 
I can only say that it is our considered judgment 


that to disclose details so long as there is any 
hope of an improvement in the position of clients 
in difficulties would be unwise and would 
amount to a breach of confidence that could only 
aggravate those difficulties. That is the sole 
reason why the details are not given. 


Some time in the future if it should prove 
possible to say more about these cases without 
harming the borrowers I shall certainly consider 
making a statement despite the fact that to do 
so is contrary to the usual practice of those 
financial institutions we are designed to supple- 
ment and who themselves constitute the major 
proportion of our shareholders and associates, 


Where the necessity to hold our counsel no 
longer exists—as in the case of Edgar Percival 
Aircraft Limited a year ago—I can tell you what 
has happened. In that particular case twelve 
months ago the Company was in fact in liquida- 
tion and I was able to say so. It might interest 
shareholders to know that subsequent to our 
Annual General Meeting arrangements were 
made for a stay in the winding up proceedings 
and the business was sold as a going concern to 
another Company which I trust will be able to 
continue the project. If in the long run the 
country also can benefit from the sales and 
export of a light-weight aeroplane primarily 
designed for Crop Spraying but incorporating 
many utilitarian features, we shall not feel that 
our Own investment has been entirely wasted. 


BANK OF ENGLAND ADVANCE 


I would now like to refer to the advance from 
the Bank of England which was specifically made 
as a payment in advance of calls and is so 
described in the accounts. It cannot correctly 
be shown as anything else and we are advised 
that the money so advanced is part of the paid 
up Capital. 

In connection with this advance I would like 
to remove one misunderstanding. It has been 
suggested in some Press reports that there is 
some direct connection between the debit balance 
accumulated over the past two years and the 
arrangements with the Bank of England. This 
is not the case. ‘The advance was made, at a 
nominal rate of interest, solely to enable the 
Corporation to build up some reserves, which 
was not possible so long as all our operations 
were conducted with money borrowed from the 
lending banks at the current rate. To the 
extent, therefore, that we can employ the sum 
of £5 million in lieu of advances from Bankers 
we can temporarily effect a saving in interest 
payable. 


Obviously it follows also that there can be 
absolutely no connection between the advance 
and any particular investment by the Corpori- 
tion. 


I would like to add that my colleagues and 
I appreciate the generosity of this gesture on the 
part of the Bank of England. 


For the future we can now see the way ahead 
to start reducing the debit balance on Profit and 
Loss Account in the current year and I can also 
assure you that we shall continue to subject 
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new cases to the most careful scrutiny so as to 
avoid—as far as is possible in such an unorthodox 
business as ours—any danger of prejudicing the 
improved position to which I believe we can look 
forward. 


There have been no changes in our Board 
during the past twelve months and I would 
like to take this opportunity of thanking my 
fellow directors for their valuable support so 
ungrudgingly given to me at all times. 


I will conclude by expressing, on my own 
behalf and on behalf of the Board, our sincere 
thanks and appreciation to Mr Nelson, Mr Sum- 
mers and the other members of our small staff 
for the work they carry out efficiently and 
enthusiastically. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


The retiring directors, Mr Henry A. Beason. 
CBE, FCA, Sir Charles D. Ellis, FRS, and The 
Lord Sinclair of Cleeve, KCB, KBE, were re- 
elected; the 1emuneration of the auditors, 
Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Company, 
was duly fixed and the proceedings terminated 
with a cordial votes of thanks to the Chairman 
for his conduct of the meeting, proposed by Mr 
R. L. Barnett and seconded by Mr D. Schreiber. 


THE MONKS INVESTMENT 
TRUST 
LIMITED 


LARGER DIVIDEND 


The 30th Annual General Meeting of The 
Monks Investment Trust Limited, was held on 
July 27th at 33 Cornhill, London, EC, The Right 
Honourable The Lord Geddes, CBE, DL, pre- 
siding. 

The following is the chairman’s statement cir- 


culated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended May 15, 1959: 


During the year we have suffered a great loss 
in the deaths of Mr R. G. Simpson and Sir 
Archibald Boyd. Mr Simpson was a member of 
the original Board and Sir Archibald Boyd was 
appointed in 1944. They both had a wide know- 
ledge of the world and business affairs and their 
advice and friendship will be greatly missed. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The Accounts for the year show a small gain 
in Gross Revenue and with the liability to Profits 
Tax being considerably reduced as a result of 
the new flat rate we are able to recommend a 
Final Dividend of 6 per cent, which, with the 
interim Dividend of 3 per cent already paid, 
makes 9 per cent for the year as compared with 
8} per cent for the previous year. £25,000 has 
been transferred to the General Reserve which 
how stands at £45,000. 


The value of our investments as at the date 
of the Balance Sheet amounts to £4,700,000— 
almost double the figure at which they stand in 
the Balance Sheet. Last year the valuation 
totalled £3,500,000, so there has been a substan- 
tial appreciation during the year. 


It is intended to pay an increased interim 
Dividend of 4 per cent during the year. This 
does not imply an increase in the total payment 
for the year but is made to reduce the disparity 
between the Interim and Final payments. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE FOLLOWING LETTER WAS YESTERDAY SENT BY CUTHBERTSON & 
WATSON W.S. ON BEHALF OF HOUSE OF FRASER I.IMITED TO THE 
QRDINARY STOCKHOLDERS OF HARRODS LIMITED. 


7 Rothesay Terrace, 
EDINBURGH 3. 
Telephone: CALEDONIAN 1444. 
12th August, 1959. 


TO THE ORDINARY STOCKHOLDERS OF HARRODS LIMITED 


Dear Sir (or Madam), 


With further reference to our Offer to you of 25th July, 1959, House of Fraser desire 
that you should be made aware of, inter alia, certain facts and figures so that you may 
compare the merits of each Offer which you have received. 


Cash consideration. The cash portion of the price offered by House of Fraser 
is undeniably superior to that of the competing Offer. All acceptors of House 
of Fraser’s Offer will receive £300 for every £100 Ordinary Steck of Harrods 
transferred, i.e. £100 more than the cash offered by Debenhams. 


Market Value of Share Consideration. The Board of Harrods now share the previously 
expressed view of Mr Fraser that current quotations tor the shares of Debenhams or 
House of Fraser are not decisive, and invite Stockholders to consider a longer term view. 
In order to enable you to consider the relative values 3f the securities concerned, your 
attention is drawn to the next paragraph. 


Investment Record. The following table shows how £100 invested on 31st January, 
1949, in the Ordinary Capital of House of Fraser, Harrods and Debenhams respectively, 
has grown in 10 years, both as regards capital value and income. 


House of Fraser Harrods Debenhams 


Value of Annual Value of Annual Value of Annual 
Investment Income Investment Income Investment Income 
On 31/1/49 £100 £9 £100 £4/13/0 £100 £7/11/0 
On 31/1/59 £1,099 £54/8/0 *£157 £7/ 1/6 *£361 £7/15/0 


* Adjusted for rights issues. 5 
Adequate cover has always been available for regular dividend increases of House of 
Fraser, and the Board is satisfied that a merger with Harrods will improve the available 
cover without taking into account the benefit of economies which will be effected, or of 
increased earnings which they are satisfied can be secured, while carefully preserving 
the character and traditions of Harrods. 


Capital Structure. The Debenhams Offer provides for a maximum issue of 
18,000,000 shares of nominal value £9,000,000, whereas the shares to be issued by 
House of Fraser in respect of Harrods Ordinary Stock will be £2,250,000, less substantial 
holdings already acquired by House of Fraser, which will reduce this figure. The low 
capitalisation of House of Fraser will be more advantageous as regards asset cover, 
dividend cover, and prospects of increased dividends. 


Assets including Properties. The Board of House of Fraser regards its Stockholders as 
the real proprietors of its entire assets, including properties, and kas from time to time 
released part of the surplus value of its properties for the further expansion of the 
business, with consequent advantage to Stockholders. The success of this policy is 
apparent from the investment record quoted above. 


Future Income. A normal year’s income on £100 Ordinary Stock of Harrods is £17/10/-. 
The correspoading annual income which acceptors of House of Fraser’s Offer can in 
normal circumstances expect will be £37/10/-, calculated thus: 
Income on £300 invested at 5°, p.a.... aa = z £9 @-@ 
Dividend on 225 Ordinary 5/- units of House of Fraser at 40°, actual £22 10 0 


£37 10 0 

Your Directors have announced that they intend to accept the Debenhams Offer for 
their own Stock totalling £17,455 of Ordinary Stock and £1,259 of Preference Stock, 
out of the £8,000,000 issued capital. Stockholders are nevertheless entirely free to 
make their own choice, and the Board of House of Fraser leaves past results to speak 
for themselves. 

We enclose a Brochure of the history of the House of Fraser, showing some aspects 
of its trading activities, and trust you will find its contents will give you cause not only 
for interest but for complete confidence in House of Fraser. 

Yours faithfully, 


CUTHBERTSON & WATSON, 
Solicitors to House of Fraser Limited. 


(Stockholders are reminded that completed Forms of Acceptance and Transfer should 
be sent to Cuthbertson & Watson, W.S. at 7, Rothesay Terrace, Edinburgh, 3, (Telephone 
Caledonian 1444) NOT LATER THAN SATURDAY, 22nd AUGUST, 1959. Additional 
copies of the Form of Acceptance and Transfer and of the Offer. documents will be 
sent by us on request.) 
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Half-a-century 
in aviation, 
and still- 


Blackburn 
looks ahead! 






The “NA.39°” during initial 
trials on H.M.S. Victorious. 


The Blackburn Group Limited 


includes the following companies : 


BLACKBURN AIRCRAFT LTD. THOMAS GREEN & SON LTD. 


BLACKBURN ENGINES LTD. JOWETT ENGINEERING LTD. 
BLACKBURN ELECTRONICS LTD. LONDON AIR SYNDICATE LTD. 
BLACKBURN (DUMBARTON) LTD. UNIVERSAL FLYING SERVICES LTD. 


Associated Company : Megator Pumps & Compressors Ltd. 


BROUGH DUMBARTON «+ LEEDS BATLEY 


* reports : 


LONDON + CHOBHAM 


MR. ERIC TURNER, Chairman 


“i Ac K B U , 
and Managing Director, 





PROFITS: As forecast, the 
profit for the year, after 
all charges except taxation, 
shows a_ reduction from 
£1,025,013 to £669,596. The 
recent reduction in the 
general level of taxation and the allowances on 
new capital expenditure have cushioned the fall 
in profits,’ after providing for taxation, from 
£547,104 to £408,111. Bearing in mind that our 
figures have not yet benefited at all from work 
on the “ NA.39” aircraft, I think these results 
are satisfactory. 


DIVIDEND: A dividend 


; of 10° free 
of tax has been we 


paid for the year; 
this is nearly three 
times covered. 













CAPITAL EXPENDITURE: 
The Group’s capital expendi- 
ture rose to £530,000, the major- 
ity of which was for new equipment 
to enable us to meet our “ NA.39” 
commitments. This large figure is virtu- 
ally covercd by the annual depreciation 
charge and the profits which have been 
retained in the business. 


“NA.39”: Flight development 
work is satisfactory and all aircraft 
have flown to target dates. Production 
capacity is expected to be reasonably occupied 
for a number of years with Royal Navy require- 
ments alone. I am confident that the aircraft 
will also be ordered by other customers. 


ENGINES: The level of orders and activity 
continue to grow steadily. We have substantial 
orders for the ‘‘ Palouste ” gas turbine for starting 
the engines of Naval and R.A.F. aircraft and for 
the “Artouste”” as an auxiliary power plant in 
the Handley Page “ Victor ” bomber. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES: Steady, and in some 
cases even rapid expansion is expected, and recent 
additions to our activities are Industrial Electronics 
and Machine Tools. The Building and Civil 
Engineering Division at Dumbarton finished the 
year with a record order-book of some £3 million. 
Despite disappointing results from Thomas Green, 
evidence indicates that the demand for their 
products is steadily increasing. Jowett Engineering 
had another satisfactory year. 


Copies of the Chairman's complete statement will be for arded 
on application to The Secretary, at Brough, E. Yorks. 
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ULTRAMAR COMPANY LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY EXPLORATION DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION PROGRESS 


EFFORTS TO MEET OIL MARKET SITUATION 


SIR EDWIN HERBERT ON POLICY OF INTEGRATION 


The twenty-third Annual General Meeting of 
Ultramar Company Limited was held on July 22, 
1959, in London. In the course of his speech 
the Chairman, Sir Edwin Herbert, KBE, said: 


Mercedes profit after tax amounted to 
$4,542,000 in 1958, an increase of $1,744,000 
over 1957. During 1958, Mercedes repaid a 
further $3,500,000 of Advances to each of its 
Parent Companies. During the current year fur- 
ther repayments of $2,500,000 have been made to 
each Parent Company. 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account of 
Uluamar and its subsidiaries shows that net 
profit after taxation attributable to Ultramar 
interests amounted to £652,000 against £442,000 
in 1957. A transfer of £357,000 has been made 
out of the year’s profits and placed to capital 
expenditure reserve, 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet of Ultramar 
and its subsidiary companies shows loans from 
Banks at the end of 1958 of £429,000 which ‘is 
equivalent to $1,200,000. Net Current Assets 
amounted to £1,077,000 at the end of 1958. 


You will by now be familiar with the process 
whereby repayments of advances to Ultramar 
give rise to an exchange surplus. The balance 
on exchange surplus account at the end of 1958 
was £1,122,000. Last year we distributed part 
of the exchange surplus to stockholders in the 
form of a capital surplus distribution of ls. 6d. 
per 10s. stock unit. We are recommending a 
similar distribution this year. 


MERCEDES PRODUCTION 


The crude oil production of the Mercedes 
Company in 1958 reached an all time high and 
averaged 28,854 barrels per day and for the first 
half of 1959 has averaged about 26,500 barrels 
per day. The natural gas production of the Mer- 
cedes Company in 1958 also reached an all time 
high and averaged 66,555,000 cubic feet per day. 
For the first half of 1959, the average gas pro- 
duction of Mercedes increased to about 70 
million cubic feet per day. 


DRILLING RESULTS 


One drilling rig was kept active until recently 
in the main Mercedes Fields. The rig was 
mostly on development and outstep drilling. A 
significant new discovery came recently in Lot 
Dakoa 20 to the south-east of the main Mercedes 
Fields. Additional drilling will have to be done 
before the value of this discovery can be assessed 
but it is important in that it has proved the 
Presence of oil in a previous!y unexplored area. 


There is still much exploration and develop- 
ment drilling left to be done in the Mercedes 
Fields, but present day economic conditions 
make it necessary to choose for the time being 
only the more profitable locations available. At 


Present, these appear to be in Ipire, Sanvi and 
Titupano 


IPIRE AND SANVI AREAS 


The Ipire and Sanvi Lots, which total approxi- 
mately. 86,000 acres, lie to the east of the Mer- 
Cedes fields. I told you last year that three 


separate oil discoveries had been made in Lots 
Ip:re 2, Ipire 7 and Ipire 8. The Ipire 7 dis- 
covery was followed up with eight development 
wells, of which six have been completed as oil 
wells, several of them as dual producers. There 
are probably over 2,000 barrels per day of crude 
oil production in the Ipire 7 field which are 
shut in for lack of an outlet. The oil found to 
date is mostly a waxy, light gravity type. 


During the second quarter of 1959 an explora- 
tion well was drilled in the Sanvi Lots. The 
well was completed as an oil well. More drilling 
will be necessary to evaluate what has been 
found. 


UNARE AREA 


In the Unare-Zuron area Mercedes has re- 
tained a 50 per cent interest in 237,000 acres 
with the Shell Company of Venezuela holding 
the other half interest. This area has been 
baffling. At shallow and medium depths many 
oil-bearing sands have been found but they have 
had poor producing characteristics. There are 
still the deeper formations which are virtually 
untested but this deep drilling will be expensive 
and will for the present have to be put off. 


ORITUPANO AREA 


I will now turn to the Oritupano Pooled area, 
which consists of about 100,000 acres some 200 
miles east of the Mercedes Fields. Atlantic 
Refining and Mercedes are equally interested in 
this. area. The Oritu 14 Field in the south- 
western part of the area now has 54 oil wells, 
of which 32 are dual producers. Production from 
this field is being limited for market reasons. At 
present the Oritu 14 Field is being produced at 
about 16,000 barrels per day. 


Towards the end of 1958, a discovery well, 
Oritu 302, was completed in the northern part 
of the area. So far this year, four additional 
successful wells have been drilled in the vicinity 
of Oritu 302. The technicians are confident 
that a major field is being outlined in this 
northern area which may well become as im- 
portant as the Oritu 14 Field in the south. 


CPSA BARINAS ACREAGE 


As to Barinas, I mentioned last year the 
seismic survey which Caracas Petroleum, SA 
completed on its wholly-owned block of about 
60,000 acres. The interpretation of this work 
has been completed and appears to indicate a 
number of interesting structual anomalies which 
should be drilled. Since exploration drilling in 
Barinas is deep and expensive, Caracas Petro- 
leum, SA will most likely seek a partner for 
this venture. 


CANADIAN BUSINESS 


In Canada, Ultramar has a half interest in 
Canpet, the other half interest being owned in 
equal shares by the Gold Fields American De- 
velopment Company and Apex (Trinidad) Oil- 


fields. The total capital investment in Canpet - 


stands at about $4,000,000 and will increase to 
about $5,000,000 by the end of the year. This is 


now becoming a sizable investment and I am 
glad to report that the Canadian company is 
doing well and all three shareholders are in 
agreement that they should continue to enlarge 
their interest in Canada. 

Despite severe production control by the 
Canadian Provincial Governments, the oil 
production of Canpet has gradually been 
increasing and now is averaging about 1,000 
barrels per day and, but for this control, would 
be higher. A further gradual increase of 
production may be expected. Canpet has 
varying percentage interests in 80 producing 
oil wells and 10 shut-in gas wells. Net acreage 
interests at June 30th totalled 545,000 acres. 

There have been two recent developments 
in the business of Canpet that, perhaps, merit 
special Comment. In western Saskatchewan, in 
an area called Eureka-Dodsland, Canpet has 
acquired varying percentage interests in over 
100,000 acres and continues to try to expand 
its holdings. Canpet, as operator, has con- 
ducted an active drilling campaign on_ this 
acreage since the long Canadian winter came 
to a close in April. Results have been 
encouraging. At a fairly shallow depth, the 
Viking Zone of the lower Cretaceous has 
proved to be oil bearing over a considerable 
area. The sand is tight and the production 
per well is small, but the well costs are also 
small and there is a market for the oil. ‘The 
second development has been an agreement 
under which Canpet acquires an interest in 
about 300,000 acres of lands just outside of the 
city of Calgary, in return for Canpet’s carry- 
ing Out a three-year exploration programme. 
This will give Canpet the opportunity to plan 
a continuous programme of exploration over 
a very large undrilled property which has 
numerous oil and gas fields around it. 


UNITED STATES COMPANY 


I mentioned last year the new company of 
our group in the United States. This company 
has been quite active and has now participated 
in the drilling of a total of 23 wells in the 
State of Texas and five wells in the south 
western part of the State of Louisiana. 
Ultramar has invested $1,400,000 in this ven- 
ture, of which $900,000 is in the form of 
interest-bearing convertible debentures. The 
drilling in Texas has been reasonably successful 
and is giving a fair return. In Lousiana, 
Caracas Petroleum (US) has been unlucky and 
has not found any commercial production. 

Taking things all in all, I think we may feel 
well satisfied with the progress made in explora- 
tion, development and production. 


OIL MARKET SITUATION 


There has been a steady erosion of the 
prices paid world-wide for both crude oil 
and refined products. As a seller without 
secure market outlets Caracas Petroleum, SA, 
is feeling the full impact of these lower prices. 

Had it proved possible to renew the sales 
contract with Texaco on terms that would meet 
the needs of both parties, it may be that such a 
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course would have been followed. After a full 
examination of the problem, carried out as 
always happens with our Texaco partners in 
complete frankness, goodwill, and co-opera- 
tion on both sides, it became clear that the 
conditions necessary to meet the needs of both 
parties do not at the present time exist. It 


seems plain also that with market conditions , 


as they are, the present is not the time to enter 
into long-term crude sale commitments. With 
the continued world weakness in the crude 
market the conclusion was reached that integra- 
tion should be the objectivé. 


Integration, therefore, has been adopted as 
an objective and considerable progress has 
been made over the past few months with 
negotiations, as a result of which, if they are 
brought to a successful conclusion, Ultramar 
would obtain a controlling interest in a refinery 


project and a rapidly growing marketiag 


~ ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS 
LIMITED 


MARKED IMPROVEMENT IN 
CURRENT ORDERS 


INTRODUCTION OF NEW PRODUCTS 
ENVISAGED 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
Allied Ironfounders Limited was held on 
July 23rd in London, Mr W. H. Smith (the 
chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 


ACCOUNTS 


The trading profit for the year is £2,170,133 
compared with £2,517,875 last year. The 
decrease of £347,742 is attributable principally 
to the recession in business which took place 
in this country towards the beginning of the 
year and to which I refer later. The loss in 
Australia was £271,629, almost the same as last 
year’s figure of £270,061. This loss has how- 
ever been terminated by the closure of the 
foundry which took place at the end of the 
financial year. 


The provision for depreciation at £539,957 
has increased from last year’s figure of £474,714, 
reflecting our continued substantial expenditure 
on capital equipment. However, with the reduc- 
tion in the rate of Income Tax and the 
change in the incidence of Profits Tax, the 
taxation charge at £912,580 is lower by nearly 
£350,000, thereby helping to offset the decline 
in trading profits. 


The trading losses which the. Australian 
subsidiary has incurred since its inception 
amounting to £855,987 have been provided for 
each year out of current revenue; a provision 
of £700,000 has been made to meet the esti- 
mated losses arising from the closure of our 
Australian foundry and it has been necessary 
to withdraw the sum of £433,901 from General 
Reserve for this purpose. 


We recommend that a final Ordinary divi- 
dend of 8} per cent should be paid nicking 
124 per cent for the year, ‘hich with the 
Preference dividend would absorb £407,794. 


UK TRADE 


In the early part of the year under review 
market conditions in this country were acverse, 
and the recovery which afterwards ensued was 
not sufficiently marked to make good the 
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organisation. It is believed that such an invest- 
ment would be profitable in itself as well as 
providing an outlet for Caracas Petroleum SA’s 
mounting Venezuelan oil reserves. A negotia- 
tion of this kind is inevitably long and com- 
plicated. When we have definite news for you 
you shall have it without delay. Should the 
scheme on which we are working ultimately 
take one of the forms it possibly might take, 
a further investment by Ultramar over and 
above what could be financed out of current 
earnings might be called for. In that case the 
probability is that we should come to you 
with proposals for a rights issue of Ultramar 
ordinary stock. 


In the meantime, as stated in the Report 
of Caracas Petroleum, SA, sales of oil are 
continuing, and I am advised that for the second 
half of 1959-it should be possible to maintain 


the volume of Mercedes sales at about its 


difference which / still remains between this 
year’s results and those of 1957. 


AUSTRALIA | 


In Australia the trading loss referred to in 
last year’s statement continued. We decided 
after close consultation with our Australian 
colleagues that there was no alternative to the 
cessation of production, which took place in the 
middle of March. Arrangements are now being 
made for the disposal of our Australian assets. 
I am convinced that this decision, which we 
have taken only with the greatest reluctance, 
will in the long term prove to have been in the 
best interest of the Company. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Since the end of the financial year the Durban 
Falkirk Iron Company (Pty) Limited, in which 
we have hitherto held only a part interest, 
has, with the purchase of the shares formerly 
owned by a substantial minority of the share- 
holders, now become a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Allied Ironfounders Limited. The whole 
of the Durban Company’s substantial profits 
will now accrue to us. The trading results for 
1958 showed a decline from the high level 
reached in the previous year—a reflection of 
market conditions in the Union—but I feel sure 
that this addition to our Group has a bright 
future, which we intend to ensure by substantial 
capital expenditure on plant for the manufac- 
ture of new products. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


We have during the year reorganised and 
intensified our development work, and we 
believe these changes are now producing the 
desired results. We are concentrating on new 


* products which we shall be putting on the 


market during the Autumn. 


We are devoting additional resources to 
applied research into the use of plastics as an 
alternative material in its application to our 
traditional products, since we intend to be fully 
equipped to meet any threat to our markets from 
this form of competition and to broaden the 
scope of the Group’s business by taking up in 
the coming year the manufacture of products at 
present outside our range. 


TRADE PROSPECTS 


Since the end of March we have witnessed 
a continued improvement in sales, whilst the 
volume of orders in hand has improved 
markedly in comparison with the level reached 
a year ago. 
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present level, but at lower prices than for the 
first half.of the year. Needless to say, Mercedes 
is doing all it can to tailor its costs to the 
present situation. The outlook, therefore, is that 
for 1959 Mercedes should show a fair profit 
though not at 1958 levels. 

Looking beyond 1959, one has the feeling 
that present market conditions cannot last for 
ever. Effective supply and effective demand 
Have a way of coming into balance. Neverthe. 
less, whatever the course of the market may be, 
we are convinced that we ought to have our 
own outlet for our own oil. I remain of the 
opinion that the ownership of oil reserves in 
the Western Hemisphere is a good investment 
even if market conditions for the time being 
slow-down the exploitation of those reserves, 

The Report and Accounts were adopted and 

the proposed fourth Capital Surplus Distriby- 
tion of 1s. 6d. per 10s. stock unit was approved, 

It is too early yet to make prephecies about 
the current year, but if the economic prosperity 
of this country continues on its present level, I 
feel confident that we may look forward to 
improved results. 

We have over the last few years spent con- 
siderable sums of money on the purchase of 
new and improved plant, which is now begin- 
ning to show results. I am satisfied that your 
Company as a result will be able to maintain, 
and even to advance, its position in our 
industry. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


MOUNTSTUART DRY 
DOCKS LIMITED 


SHIPPING POSITION 














The Fifty-Seventh Annual General Meeting 
of Mountstuart Dry Docks Limited was held 
on July 28th at. Cardiff. 

Sir Llewellyn T. G. Soulsby, JP (Chairman), 
in the course of his speech said: 

In my statement in July of last year, you will 
perhaps remember I pointed out to you that 
although the depression in shipping had begun, 
we had not been affected to any extent up to 
the end of the financial year then under review, 
but it had affected our turnover in the current 
financial year and I warned members that if 
these conditions, which were then obviously very 
serious, continued, our results could not possibly 
equal those for the year ended March, 1958. 

Unfortunately, there is a considerable decrease 
in profits, but taking into consideration the pre- 
vailing conditions, which are affecting all dis- 
tricts and intensifying competition, I have no 
doubt you will agree that the Management has 
done very well in a period which could quite 
easily have shown a less satisfactory result. 

Our heavy Capital expenditure over the past 
few years has been fully justified, as without the 
improvements to our docks and equipment we 
would not have been able to attract and secure 
as many vessels for repair as we have been able 
to do in the past year. 

There is no indication at the present time of 
a recovery in shipping, but whether we see a0 
early* improvement or nat, the Ship-repairing 
Industry has to face up to the growing Intct- 
national as well as National competition. 


The Report was adopted, and the dividends 
of 10 per cent on the Preferred Ordinary Shares; 
with a bonus of 4 per cent, and 134 per cent on 
the Deferred Ordinary Shares, with a bonus of 
54+ per cent, both less income tax, were 
approved. 
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THE DE LA RUE COMPANY LIMITED 
Expansion and Diversification 





The 62nd Annual General Meeting of The 
De La Rue Co., Ltd., was held on July 29 
in London, Mr. B. C. Westall, C.B.E., pre- 
siding. The following is an extract from 
his Statement circulated with the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended March 
28, 1959. 
PROFIT 


Group profit for the year, before taxation, 
rose from £1,468,516 to £1,585,694; this 
profit was derived from the three main 
subsidiaries as follows: Thomas De La 
Rue & Co., Ltd., that is to say the old 
Security Division of the Company, 
£246,776; Thomas Potterton Limited the 
Water Heating Division, made a profit of 
£65,053; the Formica Group of companies 
contributed a profit of £1,284,589. This 
figure covers the activities of all com- 
panies in the Formica Group but the main 
contributions have come from the United 
Kingdom and French companies. 


Formica Limited. A Holding company, 
called Formica International Limited, has 
been formed to take over our interests and 
that of the American Cyanamid Company, 
who, as you know, owned 40 per cent of 
Formica Limited, against our 60 per cent. 
This has enabled the original Formica 
Limited to become the operating company 
in England. During the year Industries 
De La Rue, S.A., the French Company, 
has been acquired by Formica Inter- 
national Limited. The De La Rue invest- 
ment in Formica Plastics Pty. Ltd., the 


Australian company, has also been 
acquired by Formica International 
Limited. A new company has _ been 
formed which will be a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Formica International 
Limited to take over our German 
interests. A subsidiary, wholly-owned 


by Formica International Limited has 
been formed in New Zealand for the 
making and selling of FORMICA 
products. At our Tynemouth factory there 
has been a considerable extension to the 
building and also to the plant and 
machinery. The main purpose of this 
extension is for the manufacture of FOR- 
MICA BEAUTYBOARD, which is now 
being offered to the trade and which we 
shall be delivering to our customers 
towards the end of the year. 


Thomas De La Rue & Co., Ltd. There 
has been an increase in the severity of 
competition between the various banknote 
manufacturing companies but owing to 
the greater volume of work done and the 
elliciency of our machines we are, for- 








tunately, in the position to manufacture 
more cheaply than any of our competitors. 


On the machine side there has been a 
steady development in the production of 
our Banknote Counting Machines and 
Banknote Printing Presses, and share- 


holders, I am sure, will be glad to know: 


that the printing machines which we sup- 
plied to the Bureau of Engraving. through 
our American Agents, Messrs. R. Hoe & 
Co., Inc., have been found to be com- 
pletely satisfactory. We are receiving 
interesting enquiries from other Govern- 
ments for this type of equipment. 


Thomas Potterton Limited. Compared 
with the amount of money that has been 
expended on this side of the Company’s 
activities, the return ‘at first sight may 
appear meagre. Nevertheless, it is the first 
time that this section of the business is 
showing a net profit. 

Compagnie des Machines Bull. Since the 
close of the Financial Year an agreement 
has been made with Compagnie des 
Machines Bull of Paris for the setting up 
of a joint company for the sale and, in 
due course, the possibility of the manufac- 
ture of business machinery and electronic 
computers. The new company will be 
known as De La Rue Bull Machines, Ltd.. 
the Capital of which will be equally 
divided between ourselves and the Com- 
pagnie des Machines Bull. Compagnie 
des Machines Bull are the largest manu- 


FIGURES AT A GLANCE: 


GROUP SALES 


GROUP PROFIT 
before Taxation 
Taxation thereon 


NET PROFIT after Taxation ... 


BALANCE AVAILABLE to 
The De La Rue Co. Ltd. ... 415,501 


DIVIDENDS less Income Tax _—_ 233,461 


Preference Stock aaa es 34% 
Ordinary Shares of 10/- each ... 2/- 


1959 
£ 
13,858,000 


1,585,694 
821,029 


per share 
£ 
Issued Capital 2,352,000 


Capital Reserves 
distributed Profits 


Total Assets of the Group 


and Un- 


2,871,469 


£ 
13,576,009 


764,665 : 


_ 2,217,966 


11,009,112 9,609,931 
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facturers of business machinery and com- 
puters on the Continent of Europe. 

A study of this industry has convinced 
us that we have done well to take the 
opportunity of joining hands with a pro- 
gressive European company in a sphere 
of activity in which there is so much scope 
in the future. I must warn shareholders 
that it may take a number of years before 
this business can be developed to a point 
where satisfactory returns on the original 
investment become evident. 


OUTLOOK 


Now, let me turn to the current year and 
1 will endeavour to help shareholders to 
foresee, as far as I can, what will be our 
position in a year’s time. I expect 
that the Thomas De La Rue and Potter- 
ton companies will both achieve sub- 
stantially better results than in the past 
year. In the following year we shall begin 
to benefit from the results of increased 
sales of FORMICA BEAUTYBOARD 
and the full utilisation of the new plant 
and equipment at Tynemouth, together 
with the increased output of our new 
interests abroad. Broadly speaking, it 
would appear to me that although we are 
only at the beginning of the new Finan- 
cial Year. we may reasonably expect to 
maintain this year’s dividend on the 
increased capital. 

MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 
We now have 4 number of companies 
operated by different Boards of Directors. 
Most of these subsidiaries are under the 
Chairmanship of our Managing Director, 
Mr. Norman. A _ business is only as 
good as the humans who manage it. 
Whilst the Managing Director has around 
him a number of teams, young and enthu- 
siastic, neither he nor the rest of the 
Board is unaware that there must be a 
constant injection of new blood from with- 
out as well as the elevation of promising 
youngsters from within. 
PRODUCTS 


1958 


Thomas De La Rue & Company Limited: 


Security Printing—Banknotes, Stamps, 

Financial Documents, Stocks, Bonds, 
S 3 . “ ti ic te 

1.468.516 hare Certificates 

918,648 


549,868 


Playing Cards, Playing Card Acces- 
sories, 


Social Stationery, Bristol Board. 


Formica International Limited: 


398,264 
196,420 
34% 
1/9 
per share 


FORMICA Decorative and Industrial 
laminates, 

FORMICA BEAUTYBOARD, 
FORMICA Extrusions, 


FORMICA Engraving Material, Golf 
Accessories. 


Thomas Potterton Limited: 


Gas-fired and oil-fired Boilers, 
Gas-fired Small Bore Units, Warm Air 
Units and Gas Cookers. 


The De La Rue Company Limited 


DE LA RUE HOUSE, 84-86, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Factories; AUCKLAND . COLOGNE . CRICKLEWOOD DUBLIN . GATESHEAD GLENROTHES 
GUERNSEY . KARACHI . LEEDS . LONDON . NEW YORK . QUILLAN . RIO DE JANEIRO . SYDNEY 
TYNEMOUTH . WANDSWORTH . WARWICK 
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THE ECONOMIST AUGUST 15, 1959 


CUSTOM CREDIT CORPORATION 


A RECORD PERFORMANCE — 


The seventh annual general meeting of the 
Custom Credit Corporation, Limited, was held 
on July 28th at Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ings, Sydney, Mr Ian M. Jacoby, chairman of 
the Corporation, presiding. 

The following is his address: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, This completes our 
sixth year since establishing this new finance 
company in July 1953 and we have produced, 
as the following consolidated figures show, a 
record performance for Custom Credit and, we 
believe, for Australia. 


Outstandings as at fune 30, 1959: 
£61,108,304.—This compares with £42,692,650 
as at the same date last year—an increase of 
almost 50 per cent. 


Unearned Charges: £10,341,296.—These 
represent earnings which belong to future years 
and are at a comparatively higher ratio than 
previous years due to the expansion of our long- 
term financing for housing averaging approxi- 
mately seven years. 


Debenture Stock and Custom Credit Notes: 
£40,792,244.—This is money invested in the 
Corporation in our Debentures and Notes cover- 
ing 26,929 investors for an average amount of 
£1,515. The confidence shown by Share 
Brokers and the investing public in these fixed 
term issues is a compliment to Custom Credit 
which we greatly appreciate. We are continually 
conscious of our responsibility to safeguard the 
interest and the security of our Debenture Stock 
and Note holders. 


SATISFACTORY RATIO AND FINANCING 


We are now financing ovtstandings the equiva- 
lent of twelve times our Paid Capital, which is 
a particularly satisfactory ratio. Due to this 
feature and an increase of £2 million in our 
capital at the beginning of the year profits for 
1958-59 were at a substantially higher level. 
Your Directors have accordingly decided to 
introduce this year a “ Buoyancy Bonus” of 2} 
per cent, bringing the final dividend to 6d. per 
share. The question of continuation of this 
bonus will of course depend on future circum- 
stances. In the meantime we have been able to 
extend more liberal conditions and lower rates 
to clients and customers. 


Our current receipts are at a high level and 
because of this we are more or less self-financing. 
We do not accept any funds “at call” or “on 
demand,” so we can accurately budget our 
finances to cater for the maturing commitments 
to Debenture and Note holders and it is now 
therefore unnecessary for us to keep the degree 
of cash surplus which we have maintained in 
the past. 


SUBSTANTIAL RESERVES 


Our reserves have been increased by £500,000, 
- and now amount to £1,673,000, equalling 33.5 
per cent of Paid Capital—a satisfactory achieve- 
ment after only six years in business and par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that we have always 
made new Capital issues at par rather than at a 
premium, 

We have a sound forward programme for the 
building of further reserves but commensurate 


MR IAN M. JACOBY’S REVIEW 


with the security of the Corporation we think 
we should not hurriedly accumulate reserves at 
the expense of the current Shareholders for the 
ultimate benefit of future Shareholders who as 
yet may not be in existence. It has always been 
our policy to give our Shareholders our first 
consideration by declaring and paying our 
Dividends as quickly as possible rather than 
delay these payments and thereby enjoy the 
free use of this, the Shareholders’ money, for 
some months. Similarly the use of reserves to 
assist in the financing of our business amounts 
to the free use by the Corporation of these 
reserves and the extent to which these are estab- 
lished year by year should be on a fair and 
reasonable basis. 


As from April 1, 1958, insurances with 
National & General Insurance Company have 
been on a basis of one year’s indemnity there- 
fore a new item of deferred income appears in 
the Balance Sheet covering Insurance Charges. 


During the current financial year my Service 
Agreement as Managing Director expired but I 
am pléased and gratified to say that in accord- 
ance with the conditions of the contract your 
Directors have exercised an option covering a 
further period of five years, 


NEW BUILDING 


Work has commenced on our new building at 
92 New South Head Road, Edgecliff, which will 
house the Administrative Staff of all our com- 
panies as well as the New South Wales branches 
of Custom Credit, National & General, Custom- 
life Assurance and Custom Factors and also a 
branch of the National Bank of Australasia. It 
is expected that it will be available for occupa- 
tion towards the end of next year. 


At an Extraordinary General Meeting follow- 
ing the Annual General Meeting a resolution will 
be submitted recommending an increase in the 
Nominal Capital of the Company from £5 
million divided into 20 million Shares of 5s. 
each to £10 million divided into 40 million 
Shares of 5s. each. The Directors do not con- 
template any increase in the Paid-up Capital in 
the foreseeable future and the proposal to make 
this amendment in Nominal Capital at this junc- 
ture is to allow for future issues if and when 
thought necessary. 


Our subsidiaries are all operating satisfactorily. 


NATIONAL & GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


This is developing particularly well. On 
October 2, 1958, the High Commissioner for 
Australia Sir Eric Harrison was kind enough 
to perform the Opening ceremony of our 
London Office which was attended by over 300 
important guests. The London activities are pro- 
gressing successfully and both myself and the 
General Manager of National & General Mr 
Leslie Gower have recently returned from a brief 
visit to London and the Continent to approve the 
expansion of our insurance activities on a some- 
what international scale. We are satisfied that 
we were wise to open in London, the World 
centre of the insurance and re-insurance market, 
and the fact that we have our own office in the 
City of London has already proved a great bene- 


CAPITAL INCREASE APPROVED 


fit to our general insurance and assurance 
activities in Australia, 


CUSTOMLIFE ASSURANCE LIMITED 


This new subsidiary was granted a licence by 
the Commonwealth Life Assurance Commis. 
sioner to write all forms of Life Assurance as 
from January 28, 1959. Customlife Assurance 
is operating throughout Australia and staff and 
Sales Agencies are being developed in all 
branches. 


The Consulting Actuary to Customlife Mr 
E, S. Wolfenden has prepared premium ates 
for all general types of life assurance and any 
Shareholders Debenture or Note holders wish- 
ing to lend support to this new activity will be 
provided with sound advice and good co-opera- 
tive service. 


During the carly years of a new Life office 
the cost of new business is expensive but in 
Customlife this is less than usual due to the 
natural flow of business from Custom Credit and 
National & General. With this complementary 
and other business we feel more than satisfied 
that this new subsidiary will be a successful con- 
tributor to the consolidated profits as well as 
providing a valuable service to our clients and 
customers, 


I am pleased to report that the total sums 
assured for policies issued since our licence was 
granted now exceed £2 million. 


TRIBUTE TO EXECUTIVES AND STAFFS 


In the final analysis I must pay full tribute 
to the enthusiasm and ability of the whole 
Executive and staff of Custom Credit Corpora- 
tion Limited, National & General Insurance 
Company, Limited, and Customlife Assurance 
Limited. In fact the Shareholders of this Cor- 
poration are greatly indebted to everyone in our 
employ ; to the financial services rendered by 
all the branches of The National Bank of 
Australasia Limited who own 40 per cent of the 
Capital of Custom Credit and who act as our 
Financial Agents; to all the members of the 
recognised Stock Exchanges of Australia without 
whose support our Debenture and Note issues 
would not be the success they are; to our 
many close associates and clients who supply us 
with our large volume of business and to my 
co-Directors who are ever-ready to render the 
maximum amount of service, advice and con- 
sideration at all times. 


Finally our thanks are due to Messrs W. H. 
Bentley, Frazer & Company, our Auditors, who 
spare no effort to enable us to produce our 
audited figures regularly, and particularly s0 
promptly following the end of our year at 
June 30th. 


The report and accounts for the year ended 
June 30, 1959, were adopted and the proposed 
final dividend of 44d. per stock unit, making 
9d. per stock unit for the year, and a Buoyancy 
Bonus of 14d. per stock unit were approved. 
The retiring director, Mr G. T. Hartigan, was 
re-elected. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general meeting 
the proposed increase of capital was approved. 
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TRUST HOUSES LIMITED 


NEED TO MAINTAIN FIRST-CLASS 
STANDARDS 


CAPTAIN A. R. S. NUTTING ON 
« VALUE-FOR-MONEY ” POLICY 


The Fifty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Trust Houses Limited was held on July 23rd 
at Brown’s Hotel, Dover Street, London, W. 


Captain A. R. S. Nutting, OBE, MC, the © 


chairman, presided, and, in the course of his 
speech, said: First of all, it has given us great 
satisfaction to know that the issue of Ordinary 
shares which we offered as rights at 35s. to our 
Ordinary and Trust shareholders was greatly 
oversubscribed. 


The profit and loss account is, I think you 
will agree, a highly satisfactory one. I have 
emphasised before on many occasions that we 
work on small margins and I claim to give quite 
remarkable value for money. It is of the utmost 
importance for us to keep all our properties in 
really first-class order. This costs a lot of money 
though we rightly consider it to be our very 
first objective. Last year we spent, as you will 
see from the accounts, over £800,000 on main- 
tenance alone and I would like to add that over 
the last four years this figure is over £3 million. 


I do not think there is anything in the balance 
sheet to which I need specifically refer, the 
figures being not very different to last year. 
There are, however, two matters to which I do 
want to refer. 


The first is that Captain K. C. McCallum, 
who has been managing director for over 20 
years, is retiring from this office on August 31st. 
Captain McCallum has served the Company for 
over 40 years and it is largely due to his efforts 
that today our Company enjoys its great repu- 
tation, I have referred to him elsewhere as a 
dedicated man and I repeat it. We are truly 
grateful to him for all he has done for our 
Company. 


ADDITIONAL CAPITAL 


The other matter is in connection with the 
resolution increasing the capital of the Company, 
Nearly the whole of the authorised capital has 
been issued and we feel that additional shares 
should be available for issue if and when 
required, though there is no present intention 
of making an issue. 


Finally I would like, not only on my own 
behalf but I feel sure on behalf of you all to 
express to all those in head office and in our 
Houses our appreciation of the work that they 
have so willingly and successfully done on behalf 
ofthe Company. This is the reason we are able 
‘0 put before you the satisfactory report of the 
Past year and, I should add, our hopes for the 
future prosperity of your Company. 


I beg to move: “‘ That the directors’ report 
and statement of accounts and balance sheet at 
March 31, 1959, submitted to the meeting be 
received and adopted and that in respect of the 
year ended on that day a final dividend at the 
fate Of 6 per cent be paid, less income tax, on 
the Ordinary shares and the Trust shares of the 
Company, such dividend to be payable on July 


30, 1959, to the holders of those shares now on 
the register.” 


The report was adopted and a resolution 
increasing the Company’s capital from £3 
million to £4 million by the creation of 1 million 
shares of £1 each was duly passed. 
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FERRANTI LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


SIR VINCENT DE FERRANTI’S REVIEW 


The fifty-fourth Annual General Meeting of 
Ferranti Limited was held on July 22nd in 
London, Sir Vincent de Ferranti, MC, LLD, 
MIEE, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his review 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended March 31, 1959: 


The consolidated profit for the year amounts to 
£2,419,865 as compared with £1,252,971 for the 
year to March 31, 1958. After provision for 
tax the net profit is £1,104.572 against £575,971 
last year. 


Profits brought forward at March 31, 1958, 
were £313,701, and after providing £80,370 for 
Preference dividends, we have transferred to 
general reserve account £950,000. A dividend 
on the Ordinary stock of 6 per cent (£73,500 
after deduction of tax at 7s. 9d.) is recommended, 
leaving undistributed profits carried forward of 
£297,142, 


Net assets ss shown by the consolidated 
balance sheet, after allowing for deferred liabili- 
ties and provisions (£1,503,772), amount to 
£8,123,678, an increase of £936,969 on last year’s 
figures, and are represented by the issued capital 
of £4,500,000 and reserves and surplus of 
£3,623,678. Fixed assets, after making provision 
for depreciation, are £5,441,316 as compared 
with £5,553,243. 

During the year investments in subsidiary 
companies have increased by £810,468 to pro- 
vide funds to repay a short-term loan. 


Net current assets are £4,186,133. We have 
reduced stocks by £303,180, debtors have 
increased by £102,165, while creditors and un- 
claimed and accrued dividends show a decrease 
of £32,814. Bank overdrafts are down by 
£1,860,935. Provision for taxation, including 
future taxation, amounts to £1,639,646 as com- 
pared with £966,346, 


OPERATIONS 


The impioved result this year is due to a 
number of factors. On armaments, we have 
started to produce equipment which we have 
been developing for a number of years. On the 
other hand, the change in the Defence Pro- 
gramme will reduce acfivity in the departments 
making conventional armaments, and we shall 
feel the effect of this more in the current financial 
year. 


The sales of new products, such as Silicon- 
Diodes, have increased, and it is gratifying to 
note that our decision to spend considerable 
sums of money in the past on the research and 
development of these products is now being 
justified by the results. Also, this is the first 
year when we nave had the full benefits of the 
decision which we took two years ago to reduce 
substantially our activities in the field of 
domestic household products. 


It is becoming particularly significant through- 
out the electrical industry (the third largest 
exporter in the United Kingdom), that despite 
narrower profit margins and declining export 
orders for heavy electrical plant, research and 
development expenditure has been on _ the 
increase. 


Our own firm provides a good example of 
this general trend. We have been concentrating 


more and more in recent years on electronics, 
which, together with precision engineering and 
instrumentation, are an important means of 
iucreasing the quality and quantity of industrial 
products, as well as providing the essential ingre- 
dients of military defence requirements. How- 
ever, this relatively new field requires intensive 
and costly research and development pro- 
grammes before the final product or system can 
be manufactured economically for home and 
export markets. 


ELECTRONIC DIGITAL COMPUTING 
EQUIPMENT 


Outstanding amongst those products which 
have a high technological content is our range 
of Electronic Digital Computing Equipment, and 
with some 40 installations in the hands of cus- 
tomers, we are established as the foremost British 
supplier both for scientific applications and for 
commercial data-processing with magnetic tape. 

It is of interest to note that all the orders so 
far received for our new Perseus Computer are 
for export. The first of these very large 
machines has been delivered, and it is expected 
that, having been designed for large-scale com- 
mercial data-processing, Perseus will find a very 
wide range of applications. During the year 
a new data-processing system, Pegasus II, has 
been introduced; this is intended for medium- 
scale operations where the problems are insuffi- 
cient to justify the use of Perseus. The Mer- 
cury Computer has been especially well received 
internationally in the Atomic Energy Industry. 


GUIDANCE SYSTEMS 


Another field of complex electrical and elec- 
tronic equipment in which we are very firmly 
established is that of Guidance Systems, for use 
both in connection with manned aircraft and 
with missiles. Although such equipment is 
usually initiated to meet military requirements, 
some of it has in the past been adopted or modi- 
fied for civil applications, and thus we hope that 
in the longer term there will be commercial uses 
or some at least of the systems or components 

hich we are now developing. 

{ Guided weapon activities continue on a con- 
siderable scale, both on the research and develop- 
ment, and on the production fronts. The Bristol- 
Ferranti Bloodhound is now in service with the 
Royal Air Force, and the successor to Blood- 
hound has recently reached an advanced stage 
of development. We are also engaged on the 
further development of ground radars associated 
with surface-to-air guided weapons, and trials of 
new equipment have been most encouraging. 


The importance of another basic form of 
guidance, known as Inertia Navigation, is grow- 
ing rapidly, and we are making good progress 
in the design of the extremely high-precision 
Gyroscopes, Accelerometers and Inertia Plat- 
forms required, and with the manufacture of 
some of these components. Other products fall- 
ing within the component field include our range 
of High-temperature Transformers, which are 
being adopted for military use, and further 
ranges of small light weight Precision Potentio- 
meters, which have been introduced during the 
year for use in aircraft data-transmission and 
computing systems. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 








































E. K. COLE LIMITED 


A RECORD AND SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The Annual General Meeting of E. K. Cole. 


Limited was held on July 29th at Westcliff-on- 
Sea, Mr E. K. Cole, CBE (Chairman and 
Managing Director), presiding. The following 
is an extract from his circulated statement: 


In submitting the accounts of your Company 
for the year ended March 31, 1959, I am: sure 
you will be glad to see that we have had a 
record and successful year, the Group trading 
profit amounting to £1,009,949 compared with 
£816,773 last vear. 


Television and Radio: I referred last year to 
the difficulties of forecasting the outcome of the 
Autumn and Winter selling season due to un- 
certainty in regard to Purchase Tax and other 
restrictions but that, nevertheless, we were con- 
tinuing with more or less normal production in 
the hope that a seasonal demand would 
materialise. It was fortunate that we did so 
because Autumn sales became fairly normal and 
with the sudden relaxation of all HP restrictions 
in October the demand became so great that at 
this late stage we were unable fully to cope with 
it for the remainder of the financial year. 

We have recently released a new “ slimline ” 
range of Ekco television sets incorporating the 
latest wide angle 110 degree picture tube and 
these new receivers appear to be very popular. 

In Radio and Car Radio new models are con- 
tinually being released. This year we have an 
increased programme in respect of both Tele- 
vision and Radio. 

Ferranti Radio & Television Limited: This 
subsidiary made further excellent progress with 
a satisfactory increase in turnover. 

Dynatron Radio Limited: This subsidiary is 
a smaller but very specialised unit concentrating 
on high quality television, radio and high- 
fidelity sound-reproducing equipment as well as 
a range of electronic equipment. Turnover has 
been gradually expanding. 

Electronics.—Ekco Electronics Limited has 
steadily improved its commercial turnover and 
results can be regarded as satisfactory. 

Plastics—Our subsidiary, Ekco Plastics 
Limited, has had another successful year and 
has again increased its turnover. 

Heating Equipment.—We now have one of the 
most extensive ranges of attractive heaters for 
home and industrial uses and I think we can 
look forward to steady progress. 

Export Market.—Our activities in all Export 
markets have continued end although our turn- 
over exceeded last year’s figures, I must empha- 
sise that our efforts in this field still prove to 
be a costly operation which can be supported 
only by successful trading in the Home market. 


GENERAL OUTLOOK 


I am of the opinion, which is shared by my 
colleagues on the Board, that in view of the 
Country’s favourable economic climate, we can 
be cautiously optimistic about the Group’s future 
steady expansion. 

With the future prospects in mind, your Board 
of Directors hope at the appropriate time to 
make a Rights Issue to the Ordinary Stock- 
holders. To enable a suitable issue to take place 
they consider that additional authorised capital 
will be necessary and, therefore, we have taken 
the opportunity to place before you an appro- 
priate Resolution at the Annual General Meeting. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the 
proposed increase of capital from £1,450,000 to 
£1,700,000 by the creation of 1 million Ordinary 
Shares of 5s. each was approved. 
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WEST CUMBERLAND 
SILK MILLS 


The twentieth annual general meeting of West 
Cumberland Silk Mills Limited was held on 
July 23rd in London, The Right Honourable 
Lord Wilmot of Selmeston, PC, JP (the Chair- 
man), presiding. The following is an extract 
from his circulated statement: 


Despite continuing difficulties experienced in 
the Textile Industry in general, your Company 
has had another good year and our turnover 
shows a small increase over last year. 


We retain a leading position among those 
producing material for the Haute Couture where 
our fabrics continue to influence the trend and 
development of fashion. Jn Paris our subsidiary 
has had great success with our materials on the 
French and International Markets. 


We do, however, attach the greatest impor- 
tance to the steadily increasing use of our 
moderately priced range of materials by the 
wholesale dress manufacturers and in the retail 
stores, both at home and overseas. 


This year marks the 21st anniversary of the 
establishment of our organisation in Cumber- 
land, and we have commissioned three artists 
of outstanding reputation, Cecil Beaton, Oliver 
Messel and Graham Sutherland, to prepare for 
us a series of designs which we are translating 
into very beautiful fabrics. 


Since the close of the financial year, the Com- 
pany continues to trade 1t about the same level 
and at a satisfactory profit margin, and the 
order book is well maintained. 


The report was adopted and the total divi- 
dend of 223 per cent approved. 


TENNANT BROTHERS 


The annual general meeting of Tennant 
Brothers Limited was held on July 29th ar 
Sheffield, Mr H. K. Wilson, chairman, presiding, 


The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement for the year ended March 31, 1959. 


The outstanding event of the year was the 
successful acquisition of The Worksop and Ret- 
ford Brewery Company Limited. Your Board 
have felt for some time that a vacuum existed 
in the North Nottinghamshire district. 


I have been fortunate to be able to report 
increases in our beer barrelage, and consequently 
in our profits, for the past five years. I fee] 
very satisfied that this year, whereas your Com- 
pany’s barrelage has only declined by .36 per 
cent the decrease in national beer consumption 
was 3.5 per cent. In other words we ended 
the year practically level with the preceding. 
year. The profits, however, are not the same in 
view of the very large swing from bottled to 
draught beer, upon which there is a lower mar- 
gin of profit per barrel. 

Our trade shows every feature of good health 
and during the year our free trade, in particular, 
which is highly competitive, has again shown 
a remarkable advance. This particularly applies 
to our Gold Label Barley Wine, Glucose Stout 
and Lion Pale Ale. 

There has been an appreciable increase in 
the sale of table wines, particularly your com- 
pany’s own bottlings. The consolidated net 
profit amounts to £190,221 compared with 
£162,273. The expectation of a final dividend 
of 9 per cent on the Ordinary share capital, 
making 12 per cent for the year, has proved 
correct. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


TILLOTSON & SON LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS FROM PACKAGING 


The 6lst Annual General Meeting of 
Tillotson and Son Limited was held on 
July 30th in Bolton. 

In his statement issued to shareholders, 
Mr Geoffrey L. Tillotson, the Chairman, 
said that the more optimistic note of the 
future given in his statement last year to 
shareholders has proved justified. Group 
sales have increased by 20 per cent and the 
profit before tax, ,omitting profit from 


investment sales, has increased by 30 per 
cent. This is a substantial recovery towards 
the 1955-57 trading results, when on a lower 
turnover profit margins were nearly 50 per 


cent greater than today. The principal con- 
tribution towards the increase comes from 
the new corrugated container factory near 
Cambridge, now in full production. 

The profit of the group, before charging 
taxation and allowing for minority interests, 
amounts to £455,270. Provision for taxation 
is again at a comparatively low figure owing 
to large allowances for capital expenditure, 
thus leaving a profit after tax of £297,526. 
In view of the improved return on the 
capital employed the Directors feel that an 
increase in the dividend over that paid for 
the past three years is now justified. After 
placing £183,702 to reserves, they recom- 
mend a final dividend of 11 per cent less 
income tax, making 14 per cent for 
the year ending March 31, 1959. During the 


coming year it is proposed to adjust the 


balance between interim and final dividends. 

The total of issued share capital and 
reserves now stands at £3,335,175 against 
the issued capital of £1,390,000. The liquid 
position of the Group is also very strong, 
since there is a surplus of current assets over 
current liabilities of £1,160,464. All the 
authorised share capital has been issued and 
it is now proposed to obtain the approval 
of shareholders to increase the authorised 
capital to £1,740,000. The principal purpose 
of this authorisation is to enable the Direc- 
tors to issue shares for the acquisition of 
control in suitable companies when an 
opportunity occurs for expansion in the 
general interest of the Group. 

The increasing order book and turnover 
for the past year continues and there is 
every indication that our productive capa- 
city will be fully maintained. There is, how- 
ever, no evidence of an improvement in 
profit margins, as we are faced with keen 
competition in all sections of the trade. It 
is difficult at this stage, when the wage issue 
between the employers and the trade unions 
in the printing trade is still unresolved, to 
forecast the effect on the company of 4 pio- 
longed dispute and of the agreements which 
will ultimately be reached. Except for this 
and for unforeseen circumstances a very 
similar rate of profit may be expected for 
the vear ahead. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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. COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


HOUSE OF FRASER 
LIMITED 


PROFITS SATISFACTORILY IMPROVED 


MR HUGH FRASER’S CONFIDENCE IN GROUP’S 
ABILITY TO EXPAND 


The Eighteenth Annual General Meeting of 
House of Fraser Limited was held on July 30th 
in Glasgow, Mr Hugh Fraser, DL, JP, chair- 
man and managing director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


The trading profit of the Group has been 
brought into account after adjustment of a loss 
incurred prior to acquisition by Benzie & Miller 
Limited, the share capital of which was pur- 
chased after the Annual General Meeting for 
1958. The remaining trading items in the con- 
solidated profit and loss account incorporate the 
corresponding figures for a full year or therebv 
from the accounts of Barkers, Wylie & Lochhead 
and Arthur & Company Limited. 


The provision for taxation which absorbs 
{1,251,157 is similarly composed, but the altered 
tates now applicable for income tax and profits 
tx have resulted in a net reduction of approxi- 
mately £150,000. At the present stage in the 
development of the Company’s business, the 
advance in the net profits of the Group, after all 
taxation, to £1,378,176 (£869,309), is, in the 
opinion of the board, a satisfactory improvement 
for the year. ; 


The Dividends less Income Tax for the year 
paid or recommended for payment, are shown 
in detail in the Profit and Loss Account, and 
the balances of Unappropriated Profits to be 
cartied forward in the Accounts of the Company 
and its Subsidiaries, amount in total to 
£1,132,276 (£805,318). 


At the end of the year’s working, the net 
surplus assets of the Group were valued in the 
accounts at £20,409,468, representing an increase 
of £177,000 in the amount of “A” Ordinary 
stock in issue, and of £1,544,526 in reserves. 


The surplus of current assets over current 

labilities at the end of the year exceeded 
{6 million without taking into account the 
appreciation in market value of quoted invest- 
ments held by the Group. 


In the current year, the liquid position of the 
Group will improve on completion of contracts 
entered into by John Barker & Company Limited 
for the sale of surplus properties at the price 
of £1,500,000, and the board is actively consider- 
ing financing arrangements by way of mortgage 
or sale of properties which will provide substan- 
tial additional cash resources for developments 
within the Group and possibly for extension of 
our interests in England. 


A GREAT DEAL ACCOMPLISHED 


Trading conditions throughout the year were 
tot uniformly favourable and the rise in working 
“sts continues, but I am satisfied that a great 
tal has been accomplished in maintaining and 
Mroving the selling capacity of our stores for 
future business. The results for the year are 
my opinion entirely encouraging, and on 
chalf of the board I wish to thank the manage- 
ment and all members of the staff, whose services 


Contribute so much to the success of the Com- 
Pany’s trading, 





In the opening-months of the current year, the 
retail trade was somewhat hesitant, but condi- 
tions throughout the country are now distinctly 
better and the earnings of the Group to date 
are ahead of the comparable figures for last 
year. 


I am confident that our organisation is well 
equipped to attract an increased volume of trade 
at our stores in every area, and in the absence 
of unforeseen disturbances through political or 
industrial uncertainties, I feel sure that the busi- 
ness of the Company will continue to expand 
in the remainder of the year. 


GROWTH OF ORDINARY CAPITAL 


My last statement to members concluded with 
a short analysis giving a general description of 
the expansion and development of the Group, 
and it occurs to me that some brief statistics 
showing the progress of the Company’s Ordinary 
capital since it was first quoted in 1948 may be 
of interest to stockholders. 


In the case of an original investor, 100 Ordi- 
nary stock units at the offer for sale price cost 
£150, and the gross income for 1948/49 was 
£12 10s. This holding is now represented by 
436 Ordinary stock units and 436 “A” Ordinary 
stock units, yielding at 40 per cent actual, £87 4s. 
per annum, and having an approximate market 
value, assuming a quotation of 43s. per Ordinary 
stock unit and 41s. 6d. per “A” Ordinary stock 
unit, of £1,842. 


The growth in value of the Company’s securi- 
ties is equally apparent in cases where the shares 
of publicly quoted companies have been acquired 
on a share exchange basis for the Company’s 
securities. In 1951 the £1 Ordinary shares of 
McDonalds Limited were purchased at 50s. per 
share payable in cash, or by exchange of two 
Ordinary stock units of House of Fraser Limited, 
then valued at 25s. per unit. At the present 
time, shareholders of McDonalds who accepted 
and retained the Company’s stock have in 
consequence received more than £36 in 
value per share, compared with 50s. per share 
in cash 


In the more recent amalgamation of John 
Barker & Company Limited the “A” Ordinary 
stock of the Company was valued for the pur- 
poses of the directors’ recommendation at 25s. 
per unit, giving a value in July, 1957, for the 
share consideration of 100s. pér Ordinary share 
of Barkers, and £8,297,475 for its whole 
issued Ordinary capital. On the basis already 
quoted the equivalent market value is now 
166s. for each Ordinary share of Barkers and 
more than £13,750,000 for its whole Ordinary 
capital. 


The statistics quoted demonstrate that an offer 
to shareholders of a Company involving a share 
exchange cannot be fairly assessed merely by 
reference to current quotations which in the 
ordinary course vary from day to day and are 
open to manipulation, and that it is essential to 
take into account growth possibilities. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE ATTOCK OIL 
COMPANY 


The forty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of The Attock Oil Company Limited was held 


on July 30th in London. Mr Thomas Taylor 
McCreath, the chairman, presided. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


A reference to the Profit and Loss Account 
shows that in 1958, Profit in Pakistan was 
increased by approximately £200,000 to 
£1.636,000 compared with the figure for the 
previous year. But against this has to be set 
off estimated total liability to taxatign in 
Pakistan on the 1958 earnings of £945,000, 
namely an increase of £175,000 over the total 
liability for the earlier. year. 

Deducting the amount set aside for depre- 
ciation and taxation (£1,186,177) from the year’s 
profits (£1,628,008) and after providing for 
writing off the preliminary expenses of the 
Subsidiary (£3,228) there remains a sum of 
£438,603. Dividends paid and proposed total 
£386,667, leaving a balance of £51,936 and of 
this there has been transferred to General 
Reserve £50,000, leaving £1,936. £37,832 has 
been brought forward from 1957, making the 
total of unappropriated profits to be carried 
forward to 1959 £39,768. 


Production for 1958 amounted to 1,564,909 
barrels compared with 1,504,853 barrels for 
1957. 

The Pakistan Government is under the 
Presidency of General Ayub Khan. Mr M. 
Shoaib was appointed Finance Minister. He 
is a Director of the World Bank. 


In his interim Budget speech covering the 
three months April/Tune, 1959, the Finance 
Minister referred to the drastic steps taken to 
stop corruption and nepotism. His major 
problems are to improve and stabilise Pakistan’s 
foreign exchange position and at the same time 
to stop the rise or reduce the cost of living— 
always a difficult problem. 


The steps taken to put the position right were 
bound to be unpalatable to many Companies 
anxious to expand, or even maintain their 
businesses. 

{In pursuance of their expressed desire to 
reduce prices generally in Pakistan the Govern- 
ment has recently raised the question of a 
reduction of such remaining advantage as we 
still have from the inclusion in our prices of a 
portion of the freight on competing imported 
products due to our geographical position. 

We maintain that as we compete with world 
prices of oil placed in our area of supply we 
are entitled to this type of protection, particu- 
larly when it is borne in mind that our geo- 
graphical position has its disadvantages, e.g. 
cost of transport of materials and necessity to 
hold large stocks of drilling and refinery stores. 

The matter is now under examination and 
discussions are expected to start shortly in 
Karachi. 

The Finance Minister appreciates the diffi- 


* culties caused by lack of import licences 


generally, but has of course to face up to this 
for the time being. Such licences as we require 
will repay any exchange loss quickly either 
through increase in production or at least by 
maintaining it. 


Although the Pakistan Government may take 
certain steps which have the effect of curtail- 
ing our immediate developments, I am quite 
sanguine about the future of the Company. 
The report was adopted. 
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GROSVENOR HOUSE 
(PARK LANE) 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Grosvenor House (Park Lane) Limited was held 
on July:30th in London. The following is an 
extract from the statement by the chairman, Sir 
Charles Taylor, MA, DL, MP: 

The trading results for the year are the best 
in the history of the Company. 


Last year, profits before taxation were a record 
amounting to £428,602, and this year they show 
an increase of more than £100,000. 


Your Directors are particularly pleased to 
report such a satisfactory profit as it means that 
their faith in expanding the behind-the-scenes 
services for the whole building and the creation 
of 92 additional bedrooms and 2 additional 
sitting rooms together with more staff accom- 
modation, has been fully justified. 


The demand for the rooms and services offered 
by Grosvenor House has continued to increase 
and the percentage of room occupancy achieved 
last year was higher than the occupancy achieved 
on the year before on the lower number of 
rooms. 


The removal of ‘rent restrictions has not 
directly affected the rentals of our furnished and 
unfurnished flats which are let on long leases 
but advantage has been taken of the consequent 
market rates, to increase the rentals as and when 
opportunity arises. This has had the effect of 
enabling us to keep pace with the costs which 
have risen materially during the last year or two. 


The Banqueting side of the business which is 
already world famous, has had a satisfactory 
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year. A new air conditioning plant had become 
essential in the restaurant and the opportunity 
was taken to re-create the whole restaurant so 
that it is now the most modern and, I believe, 
the most elegant Restaurant in London—indeed 
not excelled in quality by any Restaurant. 


Already this enterprise has proved useful and 
the turnover in the new Restaurant has shown 
an increase from the moment it was opened. As 
the appropriation of profits shows, we intend to 
pursue the policy laid down several years ago of 
replacing obsolete equipment, modernising and 
sO maintaining the establishment at a very high 
standard. 

The traffic problem in London is already well 
known, but it has a special significance in May- 
fair and a particular significance to Grosvenor 
House. 

There is no doubt that an imaginative scheme 
of large scale parking of cars is now required in 
areas like Mayfair where parking meters have 
apparently come to stay and we are giving some 
attention to this problem. 


I said last year that I was looking forward with 
impatient eagerness to the creation of the Boule- 
vard Scheme in Hyde Park and I am glad to note 
that building operations have already been 
started so that within the next few years the 
access to Grosvenor House should be one of the 
finest approaches to a large hotel in the world. 


So far as we can judge, prospects for the 
forthcoming year are good provided there is no 


major political or economic disturbance in world 


affairs. 


It is well to remember that in Great Britain, 
Grosvenor House is.a very large unit and much 
travelled as I am, I know of no other comparable 
establishment with a more efficient Management. 

The report was adopted ‘and a dividend of Is. 
per 5s. Ordinary Stock Unit was approved. 








DOWTY 


GROUP LIMITED 


CHELTENHAM 


Extracts from Sir George Dowty’s 
Statement to Shareholders 


Acquisition of Rotol brings increased 
civil aviation business 


Larger turnover and profits. 


industries. 


of vehicles. 


Group Profits 

Taxation 

Available Profits a 
Fixed Assets at Book Value ... 
Capital and Reserves... ... 


Dividend for year : 


eee 


Expanding sales of hydraulic equipment to power and _ transportation 


New industrial developments for overseas markets. 
American interest in Dowty equipment for coal and hardrock mining. 
Dowty Transmatic Drive chosen as original equipment for several types 


Marine jet propulsion unit being developed. 


Year Increase on 
1958-1959 previous year 


£2,166,848 £148,418 
£1,088,709 £1,249 (decrease) 
£1,078,139 £149,667 

. £4,402,063  £2,012,283 
£9,339,735  £4,561,024 

113% Net 
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TRUMAN HANBURY 
BUXTON & CO. LTD. 


The seventy-first Annual Ordinary General 
Meeting of Truman Hanbury Buxton & Com- 
pany Limited, was held on August 6th in 
London, Mr G. Dent, chairman, presiding, 


The following are extracts from his circu! ited 
Statement for the year ended March 31st, 1959. 


In common with: other brewers our trade 
showed a drop over all; but the trade in Ben 
Truman showed a further pleasing increase, 
Our Burton brewed draught bitter trade also 
showed an increase. Our sales of wines and 
spirits continued to expand. 


Trading profit of the Group declined by 
£51,731 from £1,414,294 to £1,362,563. As 3 
result of the lower trading profit and the 
changes in the rates of protits tax and income 
tax made in the Budgets of 1958 and 1959, the 
tax provision required is reduced by £93,813 
from £624,270 to £530,457. After providing 
for taxation, the Group profit shows an increase 
of £27,038 from £476,122 to £503,160. The 
directors recommend a final dividend of 11 per 
cent, making 15 per cent for the year. 


You will expect me to say something of the 
outlook. The reduction of 2d per pint in the 
price of beer in this year’s Budget was long 
overdue and is.a welcome start. Trade so far 
has certainly responded to some extent. Much 
must depend on the weather, and the general 
prosperity of the country. We can only hope 
that relief has not come too late to get young 
people back on to beer as a health-giving bev- 
erage. On the whole I think we can look to the 
future with reasonable confidence. 


The reports and accounts were adopted. 





EAST RAND 
CONSOLIDATED 


MR C. J. BURNS’ STATEMENT 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
East Rand Consolidated, Ltd., was held on July 
22nd at the Chartered Insurance Institute, Lon- 
don, E.C. 

Mr C. J. Burns, Chairman, presided. 

The following is an extract from his State- 
ment circulated with the Report and Accounts: 


The Accounts for the year to December 31, 
1958, show a profit of £55,972, out of which a 
dividend of §{ per cent (2d. per share) is 
recommended absorbing £30,625. Although the 
profit is slightly less than that of 1957, the 
Company’s position has materially improved 
since this time last year. Dividend income has 
increased from £30,759 to £45,062, while at the 
present time our quoted investments with a 
book value of £554,485 have ‘a market valuation 
of £629,529. 

The Company’s interests are gradually being 
expanded and during the year we have incurred 
expenditure not only on our own account but 
also in conjunction with others in investigating 
mining propositions in South Africa and in cer- 
tain limited prospecting operations. We have 
also continued to examine the possibilities for 
investing in industrial ventures both in the 
United Kingdom and overseas. As will be seen 
from the total sum invested in market securities, 
the Company has adequate resources available i! 
a suitable proposition is forthcoming. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted and 
the dividend was approved. 
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w. J. BUSH & COMPANY 


TURNOVER REGAINED 


The sixty-second annual general meeting of 
W. J. Bush & Co, Limited was held on July 31st 
in London, Mr Eric L. Bush, chairman, presid- 
ing. 

The following are extracts from the chairman’s 
circulated statement for 1958: 


In my Statement last year I reported that for 
the first five months of 1958 our turnover was 
on a less satisfactory level as compared with 
1957. This was our experience during the 
remainder of the year and, combined with lower 
margins in some of the Company’s operations, 
sulted in a reduction in Trading Profit from 
{867,000 in 1957 to £779,000 in 1958. Princi- 
pally, however, by reason of the welcome reduc- 
tion in Taxation as a result of the recent Budget 
the Bush Group of Companies has achieved a 
net profit of £314,000 as against £313,000 in the 
previous year. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


During the first five months of the current 
year we have regained the level of turnover 
achieved in the corresponding period of 1957, 
but business throughout the world continues to 
become increasingly competitive, necessitating 
constant application to ihe matter of efficiency 
of operation. In this connection the figure for 
power is an important factor in our total costs 
and useful economies have been achieved in 
1958 and are continuing in the current year. 


On previous occasions I have referred to this 
important matter of efficiency and the necessity 
of constant study in order to counter more inten- 
sive competition experienced in business to-day. 
In applying themselves to this task the Directors 
have the support of' an enthusiastic Staff at 
Home and Overseas and this provides me with 
the opportunity of placing on récord in this 
Statement the thanks and appreciation of myself 
and my colleagues on the Board to the Staff at 
all levels throughout the world for their contri- 
bution to the Company’s results. 


PROGRESS IN INDIA 


In 1958 we had the first full year of operation 
of our new establishment in India and progress 
during this period was very encouraging. 
Further progress has been made during the first 
five months of the current year, but an easing 
by the Indian Government of .restrictions on 
imports of essential raw materials for our pro- 
duction within the country would enable us to 
increase Our development ir this market. 


In the Directors’ Report reference is made to 
the proceeds of sale of the Assets and Liabilities 
ofa U.S.A. Subsidiary amounting to £454,934. 
In dealing with this transaction in the Consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet, items of Fixed and Current 
Assets and Liabilities and Reserves have been 
affected. The proceeds cf sale, £454,934, have 
been placed to Investments and Cash at Bankers. 
The profit on the transaction of £376,120 which 
has been made by W. J. Bush & Company, 
Limited, has been placed to General Capital 
Reserve in the Parent Company’s Balance Sheet. 


A notice accompanies these Accounts setting 
‘ut the Directors’ proposal to utilise £300,000 
of the General Capital Reserve for a scrip issue 
of 300,000 “A” Ordinary Shares of £1 each fully 
Paid to the holders of the Company’s Ordinary 
and/or “A” Ordinary Shares, 


The report was adopted, a final dividend of 12 
Pet cent., making 14 per cent. for the year, was 
‘PProved; and Resolutions were passed approv- 
ng the capitalisation of reserves. 
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** Stockholders have had an excellent year. Their dividend has been 
maintained at 14% and, in addition, those who took up the offer to purchase 
our holding in The British Oxygen Company Limited have received a 
handsome bonus. The sale of our British Oxygen Stock enabled us to 
increase our capital reserve by some £1.1 million and to purchase two 
important new companies.’’—Sir Charles Westlake, Chairman. 


METAL INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


Year ended 

3lst March, 

1959 1958 
Trading profit before tax oe kl (ie) |«6 ee 
eee ce eee ee, oe £693,097 £976,159 


Trading profit after tax ... 0... co cee ava £810,866 £779,753 


Earnings per £1 ordinary stock (after tax) ... 3/11d. 3/9d. 
Ordinary dividend, less tax ... ...0 .. 0 ou. 14% 14% 
Dividends per £1 ordinary stock (after tax) ... 1/8}d. 1/7} d. 
Stockholders’ investment in the business... £10,247,9387 £9,108,932 
Book value of net assets per £1 ordinary stock 42/4d. 36/5d. 


Copies of the accounts and the statement by the Chairman may be obtained 
= the Secretary, Metal Industries Limited, Brook House, Park Lane, London, 





BANCO DI NAPOLI 


Founded in 1539 


Head Office: NAPLES, ITALY 


The Annual General Meeting of the General Council of the Banco di Napoli was held on April 28, 1959. 

The volume of Deposits, Savings Accounts, and Current Accounts at December 31, 1958, amounted to 
Lire 530,136,353,180, an increase of 24-06 per cent over the 1957 figures. 

Net profits reached the figure of Lire 491,108,080. After distribution, the capital and reserves of the Banco 
di Napoli amount to Lire 3,761,000,519. 

Board of Directors.—Chairman : Ing. lvo Vanzi, Cav. del Lav. ; Vice-Chairman : Avv. Guide Azzone ; Genera 
Manager : Dott. Stanislao Fusco, Cav. del Lav. 








BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1958 



































LIABILITIES Lire Lire ASSETS Lire Lire 
GG cadiccedawswwsws 500,000,000 ee Se 22,293,575,474 
Pi tcadwsneesetans 3,021 495,280 Balances with other Banks 34,701 ,955,012 

—_———_ 3,521,495,280 Government and State- 
Deposits and Bonds ..... 245,488,259, 192 guaranteed Securities . . 103,259,677,229 
Current Accounts....... 262,932, 144,860 Securities and Bonds .... 175,298,032,560 
Funds held for Third Parties 21,715,949, 128 Current Accounts ....... 193, 143,369,231 
Guarantee Funds........ 20,398,244,300 Advances against Securities 8,366,865,322 
Bills and Cheques....... 15,798,024,656 Carried Forward ........ 13,789,335,531 
Credit Bonds Issued..... 41,601 086,900 Mutual Credits.......... 64,362,707 803 
Advances against Securities 4,703,533,795 ————————_ 454, 960,310,447 
Assets Rediscounted..... 13,471 ,146,775 Pt cececcdeteens 6,410,£63,530 
Acceptances, Endorse- PWNNNG, GOR s se cdeccece 821,343,980 
ments and Guarantees. 21,153,950, 127 Furniture and Fittings ... 
~ Bills for Collection ...... 6,418,454,352 Acceptances and Endorse- 
Sundry Creditors........ 52,647,611,527 CNT Ww ekctwesicenece 21,153,950, 127 
Miscellaneous Liabilities .. 24,475,534,620 Bills Receivable ......... 15,343,549,389 
Contra Accounts........ 2,934,110,331 Sundry Debtors......... 53,340,805,414 
Profit Balance c/f to 1959. 3,007 833,728 Branch Accounts ........ 5,302,995 
Profit 1958 available for Miscellaneous Assets..... 25,533,343,722 
Dlseribucion ....ccccee 491,108,080 Contra Accounts........ 2,934, 110,331 
Banker’s Drafts ......... 2,001 ,470,295 eg a eee 2,001 ,470,295 
Securities Deposited as per Securities Deposited for 
eer 159,682,619,241 Third Parties ......... 159,682,619,241 
Securities Deposited with Securities Deposited as per 
Fe POPE a5. cicicce 95,289,884,013 CG ic ccikncewesece 95,289,884,013 


997 732,461,200 997 732,461 200 
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CONVERTIBLE LOANS 


PTIONS to convert three big debenture 

and loan stocks—those issued by 
‘Imperial Chemical Industries, British 
Petroleum and Bowater Paper—into 
ordinary shares became exercisable this July. 
The response has been good. Some months 
ago it was thought that only a small propor- 
tion of the holders of these stocks would take 
advantage of the opportunity to convert, 
but the renewed rise in the equity market 
to an all-time peak encouraged investors 
to take a more forward view. For ICI and 
BP it was the second opportunity for con- 
version and for Bowater the first. The 
following table gives the rates of conversion 
and conversion prices compared with 
current market prices: 


Con- Con- Con- Con- 

version version version version Current 
per per price price market 

£50 stk. £50 stk. 1959 1960 price 


1959 1960 
ee TEA) ivcins 23 22 43/5 45/5 38/6 
SP (£1) ..... 20 16 50/- 62/6 58/6 
Bowater (£1) 21 20 47/5 50/- 55/3 


Out of the £15 million still outstanding on 
ICI’s 54 per cent convertible unsecured loan 
stock, almost {£10 million was converted. 
This raised the ordinary capital 
of the group by £6.9 million. The total 
loan issue was £40 million, so that 86 per 
cent has now been converted. The third 
and final option on the outstanding £5.6 
million is exercisable next July. 

A high proportion of the £40 million out- 
standing on BP’s 6 per cent convertible 
debenture stock was converted this July. 
Only about £1 million was converted a 
year ago, as holders then stood to lose in 
the depressed market in oil equities. 
The recent strength in this market 
encouraged holders of almost £20 million 
of the loan stock to convert, leaving just 
over £20 million available for conversion in 
a year’s time. The response from holders 
of Bowater’s 5; per cent convertible un- 
secured loan was equally good, for at their 
first opportunity to convert they offered 57 
per cent of the total issue, amounting to 
£84 million. That leaves £63 million 
eligible for conversion next year and the 
year after. 


LANCASHIRE STEEL AND 
FIRTH BROWN 


i recent rally in steel equities, fed 
partly by Continental buying, was 
given a fresh boost this week when scrip 
issues were announced by Lancashire Steel 
and by Thomas Firth and John Brown. 
Lancashire Steel is to make a 100 per cent 
scrip issue involving the capitalisation of 
£4,500,000 from reserves. The directors 
say that the current year’s profits are run- 
ning above the previous year’s level. The 


interim dividend has been raised to § per 
cent and a final dividend of 53 per cent is 
forecast on the bigger capital: this in effect 
means that the total ordinary dividend is to 
be increased from 14 per cent to 16 per cent 
on the existing capital, or from 7 per cent 
to 8 per cent on the new. 

Firth Brown’s 25 per cent scrip issue will 
capitalise £1,925,000 from reserves. Its 
interim dividend has been left unchanged at 
4 per cent and it is proposed to maintain the 
final dividend of 6 per cent on the larger 
capital so that this year the total ordinary 
dividend will be raised effectively from 8 per 
cent to 9.2 per cent. Although the Firth 
Brown directors do not explicitly say that 
in the following year a total dividend of 10 
per cent will be paid on the new capital, 
they do not make the usual disclaimer that 
the scrip issue implies no effective increase 
in the distribution to ordinary shareholders. 
As the dividend is covered over five times by 
earnings, 10 per cent on the new capital— 
given, presumably, a Conservative victory at 
the polls—seems to be a minimum assump- 
tion. On the 1958-59 dividend Firth 
Brown’s {1 ordinary shares at 32s. yield 
5.3 per cent while Lancashire Steel’s {£1 
ordinary shares at 40s. 3d. yield on the 
forecast dividend nearly 7} per cent. 


NATIONAL DISCOUNT 


HE rights issue by the National 

Discount should not be taken as the 
precursor of a round of issues by G'scount 
houses following the example of the 
banks. There is no evident need for new 
capital in Lombard Street as a whole. The 
National Discount is rather a special case : 
its balance sheet at end-1957 showed marked 
strain on capital resources. Shareholders 
were offered one “ B ” share for every three 
held at the generous price of 37s. 6d. 
(compared with 47s. in the market 
before the announcement) and the shares 
opened at 7s. 103d. premium. Another 
attraction was the forecast of an increase in 
the dividend from 12 per cent to 12} per 
cent The prospective yield at the opening 
price is therefore about 53 per cent. Total 
acceptance of the issue would raise the pub- 
lished capital and reserves from {£5.99 
million to £7.88 million. It is regrettable 
that such an attractive issue should be 
marred by the provision that the stock not 
taken up will be realised for the benefit of 
the company and not for stockholders. 


BREWING SHARES 


re firms are beginning to heed 

the advice of Colonel W. H. Whit- 
bread to “integrate or disintegrate.” 
Following its merger with Taylor Walker, 
the Ind Coope group announced early last 
week that it had agreed to sell 159 of their 
6,300 public houses to Phipps Northampton 


Brewery for £655,000. At the same time 
the two groups have signed a 15-year agree. 
ment by which Phipps will sell some of 
Ind Coope’s bottled and canned beers in its 
public houses; in return, Ind Coope’s 
technical resources will be available to 
Phipps, through which Ind Coope will 
continue to buy Guinness stout. The 
Whitbread group, too, has made yet another 
reciprocal trading agreement with another 
brewery: following its recent pact with 
Flowers it has concluded an agreement with 
Starkey, Knight and Ford of Somerset. 
This agreement extends the number of 
licensed properties selling Whitbread beers 
to no less than 10,000. 

The £1.7 million offer by H. Jasper and 
Company for Ely Brewery (which the direc. 
tors have recommended shareholders to 
accept) makes it one of the few breweries 
that seem likely to come under the control 
of a bidder outside the industry. But Mr 
Jasper is apparently willing to be a brewer, 
for he intends to develop the brewing plant 
and the 200 licensed premises of the Ely 
group as well as to go ahead with the plans 
to build two motels. Finally, as a pointer 
to the benefits which can result from con- 
centration within the industry, the chairman 
of Scottish Brewers, Mr J. W. Younger, 
said in his report to the shareholders that 
the concentration of the group’s two main 
subsidiaries into one organisation has led 
to “ substantial economies ” and sales over 
the past few months have shown a marked 
increase “thanks to the unified sales 
organisation of the group.” 

The brewers in the last few years have 
done much to put their industry in order. 
How much further concentration can go 
remains to be seen. But clearly while the 
profits of the industry as a whole may not 
be -given much of a boost, the very 
biggest breweries stand to gain trade 
from their smaller conservative _ rivals. 
Since Mr Clore’s abortive bid for 
Watney Mann, investors have been made 
very conscious of the earnings potential of 
some breweries as well as of hidden property 
values, so that brewery shares have been 
set on a comparatively low yield basis. 
Selectivity between the different brewery 
equities is, however, as important 
this market as any other. 


TRIPLEX 


oe of Triplex Holdings had been 
expected to fall in the year to June 
30th. In the event, however, its gross 
profit rose slightly, by £72,000 1 
£1,067,000—a good performance coming 
after the directors’ warning last March that 
profits would be lower than those earned 
in the record year ended on June 30, 195% 
The model change-overs in the motor 
industry—Triplex’s main customer—had 
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prought about a decline in demand for cur- 
ved toughened plate glass, with the result 
that the factories were working below capa- 
city early in the financial year. The result 
is particularly encouraging, as the group 
ld its Quickfit and Quartz subsidiary to 
Thomas Tilling in August 1958 and was 
therefore without earnings from that 
gurce. Until the full report is available it 
can only be assumed that business improved 
in the latter months of the year, particularly 
for curved laminated glass. 

Reflecting a lower tax charge, the net 
profit advanced from £458,379 to £509,309 
and the ordinary dividend has been raised 
fom 273 per cent to 30 per cent, with 
amings covering the dividend three times. 
Qn these results the ros. ordinary shares 
rose from 65s. to 67s. 3d., so they now 
yield 44 per cent—somewhat on the low 
ide for a business serving the motor indus- 
try. 


SOUTHERN TELEVISION 


NDER the terms of the Television Act 

no one can invest in more than one of 
the commercial television companies. In 
cordance with the Act the Daily Mirror 
group has now disposed of part of its hold- 
ing in Southern Television which it 
aquired when it took over Amalgamated 
Press. The Daily Mirror already had a 
suke in commercial television through its 
holding in ATV. 

One quarter of its holding has now been 
sold by the Daily Mirror to the two other 
partners in Southern Television, the Rank 
Organisation and Associated Newspapers. 
Fach has taken up a further 1243 per cent 
of the equity. The £1 shares were sold at 
{45 each, so that the Daily Mirror receives 
{375,000 from the deal. Between them, 
the Rank Organisation and Associated 
Newspapers now control 75 per cent of the 
equity of Southern Television and the Daily 
Mirror has still to sell the remaining 25 
percent. There are several bidders in the 
feld for these shares, including Odhams 
Press, Portsmouth and Sunderland News- 
papers and W. H. Smith and Sons, and a 
price not less than £45 each will certainly 
be paid for the shares 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 
is the biggest building society in 
the United Kingdom, continued to 
advance in the six months to July 31, 1959. 
Its total assets have risen by just under £20 
million to £409.1 million since the end of 
1958—that is at a slightly lower rate than in 


Half-year Half-year Half-year 


to Jey. to Jan to July 

1958 1 ' 
. Emill. £mill. — € mill. 
RE ee ries 366- 389- “is 
liad funds... oss. ese ee 66-4 71-9 69-0 
liquidity ratio 6.2.62 os! 18-1 18-2 16-9 
vorteage advances. ......... 31-5 35-2 41-3 
Nec aaee repayments ....... 22-6 26-9 28-3 
PIN os ctetncu ced: 15-7 14-0 14-3 


the Previous six months. Net receipts from 
ivestors have only just held their own ; 
Yran at £14.3 million, against £14 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


million in the previous six months, partly 
because the Halifax lowered its rates to 
investors and borrowers before the Build- 
ing Societies Association recommended a 
general reduction. But the Halifax began to 
lend more freely on new mortgage advances, 
drawing down its liquid balances and thus 
reducing its liquidity ratio from the com- 
paratively high point of 18.2 per cent to 
16.9 per cent. Though this ratio is lower 
than it has been for some time past, it is 
still higher than the ratios returned by other 
leading societies. 


THORN ELECTRICAL 


N recent years Thorn Electrical Industries 

has been expanding very quickly and 
it was able to finance its developments 
without resort to the capital market. But 
last year, when the company’s new offices 
were nearing completion, loans, bank over- 
drafts and sundry creditors increased by no 
less than 80 per cent to £9 million. It 
was therefore no surprise to the market to 
learn that the directors intend to raise 
between £5 million and £6 million by an 
issue of unsecured loan stock and by a 
“rights” issue to ordinary and “A” ordi- 
nary shareholders. The directors made this 
announcement in a preliminary statement 
which reported that consolidated trading 
profits for the year to March 31st last had 
risen from £2,343,238 to £2,953,536. After 
a higher tax charge of £927,257 (against 
£776,596) the group’s net profit was 
£979,371, compared with £681,832. The 
ordinary dividend has been raised from 
174 to 20 per cent, so that the §s. ordinary 
shares at 34s. 3d. yield only 2.9 per cent. 


FURNESS, WITHY 


GAINST the gloomy background of the 
A shipping slump, the preliminary 
figures of Furness, Withy—which does 
most of its business on the Atlantic and 
Australian runs—make surprisingly cheer- 
ful reading. The group’s net profits for the 
year ended March 31st actually advanced 
—from £1,453,243 to £1,535,750. British 
tax, however, absorbed only £248,172, 
against £699,550—partly reflecting the 
investment allowances on heavy capital 
expenditure during the year under the 
group’s £14 million building programme. 
The ordinary dividend has been left 
unchanged at Io per cent. 


Once again, however, the Shipping Com- 
panies Exemption Order puts an effective 
smoke-screen over the real ecarning’s 
experience of the group. Shareholders from 
the preliminary statement cannot tell what 
part has been played by transfers to and 
from reserves in the final results, nor can 
they see how much has been absorbed by 
depreciation charges. Furness, Withy’s 
ultra-cautious accountancy has clearly 
created not inconsiderable hidden reserves. 
The belief in the strength of these hidden 
resources is reflected in the yield of 6.1 
per cent offered by the £1 ordinary units 
at 33s. 9d. 
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London Stock Exchange 
FIRST DEALINGS: Aug. 5 Aug. 19 Sept. 2 
LAST DEALINGS: Aug. |8 Sept. | Sept. 15 
ACCOUNT DAY: Aug. 25 Sept. 8 Sept. 22 


SS ns 
. ‘HE stock market opened the week 


strongly, and even the sharp setback on 
Wall Street had little effect on equities. 
Although prices were marked down first 
thing on Tuesday morning and dealers 
adopted a more cautious attitude, there were 
many buyers at the lower levels and a good 
turnover developed. The Wall Street rally 
brought a complete recovery from the very 
slight setback and The Economist Indicator 
reached a new peak of 285.3 on Wednesday. 
The market opened firm on Thursday, 
despite some easing on Wall Street. 

Gilt-edged stocks were generally rather 
quiet with some slight losses in the earlier 
part of the week. Among short dated issues 
there was little change, the lower coupon 
stocks being if anything just a little firmer. 
Medium and undated stocks tended to drift 
lower at first but later recovered a little. 
Corporation and Dominion loans were firm, 
the outstanding feature being the rise from 
95% to 95% in § per cent LCC loan (1980- 
83). In foreign bonds Greeks were firm at 
first, but later turned dull and showed 
losses up to I point. 

The industrial section of the market re- 
mained strong throughout the period. The 
market leaders led the improvement but 
moving against the trend Unilever Ltd. lost 
Is. 6d. to 107s. on balance after being 
down to 104s. 9d. The NV lost only 6d. 
on balance at 139s. 3d., having eased to 
137s. 3d. at one point. There was renewed 


interest in breweries under the lead 
of Scottish Brewers which improved 
from 89s. 6d. to an all time high 


of 100s. on the chairman’s statement with 
the full accounts. Mergers and bids were 
once again in the news with the share- 
exchange offer from Royal Exchange for 
Atlas Assurance, Atlas rising to 56s. before 
closing at 54s. 9d. and making a net gain of 
8s. 3d. The price of the Harrods shares 
has remained under the bid prices and 
between Monday and Thursday the ordinary 
shares were unchanged at 127s. 6d. after fall- 
ing, however, to 125s. 3d. at one time on 
Wednesday. The preference, on the other 
hand, improved Is. to 32s. 6d. 

German and United States buying put 
AEI up from §9s. 3d., to 62s. 9d., but the 
teal effect of foreign buying was seen in 
steel shares. Lancashire Steel rose sharply 
by 5s. to 44s. 3d., while United Steel 
moved up 6d. to 37s. 103d. Motors were a 
good market, BMC improving from 
15s. 13d. to 1§s. 6d. but Ford which still 
appears to be under speculative influences 
lost 3s. to 81s. 44d. 

With interest concentrated on the indus- 
trial market, mining shares had a quiet week. 
Attention was focused on a few Kaffirs with 
little demand from the Cape early in the 
week. Johannesburg moved in to buy but 
London was selling. Although business 
was somewhat quieter in oils, the recent 
rally was well maintained, BP rising from 
55S. to 58s. 6d., and Shell by 2s. to 150s. 3d. 
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Cons. Edison «eee | 641g | 637g | Douglas........ 4676 Lear ee Sate. | oat 4 35/6 24/6 Tia¢ Fig | TOO cccccees RG | 
Int. Tel. & Tel.... | 363 So's 1Dn Font.....«.. \27134 2 | Radio Corpn.... 8 | 2 
Sunderd Ss 4s 47, | East. Kodak..... 947, | 903g | Sears Roebuck .. 46%4 44’ oe vile 95/11, | 25/72 3:12 
United Corpn....| 9 83, | Ford Motor..... 81'4 | 777g [Shell Oil ....... 8276 60%, 26/- 19/7!, 6 a! 10 b/| Boots — POE cccdiucss inf 28/62 | 29/6 5-08 
Western Union..| 407, | 387g | Gen. Electric.... | 80'4 | 7934 |Socony-Mobil ... 453, | 45'2 | 33/9 27/9 10 b 5 a Deben eons iscdavecusee - | a tol,| 43/7" 4-02 
POOR 65 sss0n00% 109'4 |1055g | General Foods .. | 9734 | 97 Stand. Oilind...| 48 | 48!g | 45/- 31/6 Tila a7h2b G.U. ee Sentusseeneeehd fT 26/6 2\127/6 273 } 
Re Ca | |e [Soar hagt a Fasmsee | Set mk WBS | ye | Be] TEER | te eae BS | 
Amer. Can. ..... 45'4 | 453g | Goodyear ...... | 4 | 4 th Cent. Fox... | 2 8 se of Fraser ‘A’....... 7-1 33/9 | 
i i at 14 4! | 16/3 6 a} 10 b| Lewis’s Investment . . <tbae /: 2-78 C 
a $3 o” tiene. poosastae rt ‘30 Us Steal — 1023, 100%, $eai2 4 /4t, | 10420 | 20-836 | Marks & Spencer ‘A’...... 5/- | 55/9 to | 4a 
ae 63t2 | 63° |int. Bus Mach... 425'. 422 | West. Electric... | 935g* 89!, | 41/3 | 32/7'3 1224 | 22'.b | United Drapery .......... 3/- | ze. 397 | 3 a 
Beth. Steel ...... 56'g*| 547g | Int. Harvester... | 547g | 53!2 | Woolworth..... | 58 | 5634 | 56/4!2 | 47/3 | 2623 b CS g@ | WOGTWOTER oo ccccccccsses /- | 
( ( 











* Ex dividend. _t Tax free. t Assumed average life 9 years. § Less tax at 7s. 9d. in £.' || Ex capitalisation. {| Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final am. © Yous 
dividend. {d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (I) To latest date. (p) Un 
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| | T 
, 1959 | Last Two Price, | Price, Yield, Prices, 1959 Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Yield, — | Dividends oaean Aug. 5, |Aug.12,)Aug.12,) oe Os Dividends een pn | Aug. 12, jan, 12, 
ug. 12, an | bow “| @) () () 1959 | 1959 | 1959 High | Low (a) (b) (c) 1959 | 1959 | 1959 
1959 ig ek = J} J 2 = a 
Cc P ae — | z : | aa c — 
— | % % | BANKING | | L~ 2 % MISCELLANEOUS 
gt, | 51/72 | Se ee eee | 55/3 57/3, | 4:19 | 50/9 | 37/9 | 20 a! 40 b| Assoc. Brit. Picture ....... 5/- | 38/3 38/6 7-79 
7-83 sie fs |-1O €] 5S a| Lloyds... .ccceccccccceess £1 | 47/- 50/3 3°98 | 38/9 | 28/7'2 | 3!30 S b| British Match ............. £1 | 38/9* | 38/-* 4-38** 
7-6 ne 0/I'2 | Ie Pend | MN ve oiccc ttaruteccess £1 | 65/3 | 69/3 | 4:33**1 65/- | 49/6 8 b 4 a| British Oxygen............ £1 | 63/6* | 64/6* 3-72 
6-45e0 is 54/- | 10 «¢ 5 a| National Provincial ........ £1 | 64/6 66/3 | 3-62*4%9 9/9 | 8/8l, 4a 14 b | British Ropes ............ 2/6 9/6 9/6 4-63 
1, | 37/9 10 ¢| 5 a| Westminster ‘B’..........- £1 | 42/6 | 44/3 | 4-52 | 53/3 | 35/9 col gf ie el Pare ep 10/- | 47/6 | 47/6 2-74 
6-52 /l' 37/ /- | 47/ / 
5-61 ae 54/3 Wat |. Bae | DANG ode decscciaccteess £1 | 60/- 61/6 4-55**1 74/6 | 56/41. | 50 b| 10 a| Hoover ‘A’ ...........005 5/- | 72/6* | 72/6* | 4-14 
6-60 se |(/- | 16 €| 8& @| Martins............2.000. 5/— | 20/10',| 21/9 . | 3-68 32/6 '72/6 6-O4a | 26-14b | Hudson’s Bay ............. £1 |218/9 [228/9 2-81 
6-30 gé | 31/7'2 | 5 @| 7b | Co. Bk, of Scotland ‘A’,..10/— | 47/— | 49/—. | 2-55 | 14/3 | 10/- 12'4y¢ | 5 c¢| Rank Organisation........ 5/- | t/=- | V1/10'g} 2-11 
oa * 67/6 | 9 b| 8 a| Royal Bank of Scotland..... £1 | 79/9* | 80/-* | 4-25 | 18/71, | 13/- we Oe FP ON ook occ cc etaccens 5/- | 18/3 | 18/7! | 5-37 
7-4] w- |37/9 | Sb 4 a| Barclays D.C.O. .........00: £1 | 40/6 40/6 | 4:44 | 15/- 11/334°|  6lga 7 b| Thomas Tilling ........... 4/- | 13/4! | 14/- 3-79 
tie Be | ae | Tah | Cermred Bank i000) Be, | BME | GIB [tere eau | 8) gg tarmee Newall oot | ae” | zara | 3% 
s £2 *10¢ *25¢ oyal Bank of Canada..... 8 : 2 | 5b | OP Csaba cncueeweeces - “I 
i eS £1871 | $1-60c | $1-65¢ | Bank of Montreal......... $10 | £23'g* | £223, | 2-75 | 11/4, | 9/9 3-1a| 7:36 United Giass --....--0. 0, 5/- 10/7"3 | 10/7!, | 4-89 
4-62 8,  30!2 9 ¢| 9 c¢| Bank of New South Wales .£20 | 38* | 3834* 3-72g | 37/6 | 31/9 t4!ga | t105¢b | United Molasses ......... 10/- | 37/- | 37/6 | 6:53 
3-45 #3 32/3 | 4-a@) 6 b | Bank of London & S. Amer..£1 | 37/9 | 38/3 | 5-23 | on 
5-81 58/6 | 49/- t2!2q| 6'4b | British Petroleum.......... £1 | 53/4! | 58/6 4-88 
5°46 | 49/- | 37/9 | 12a! t4%—b | Burmah Oil.............:. fi | 44/-° | 48/6) | 4-63 
4:87 | FINANCIAL | £1734 | £145, Tha 17'3b | Royal Dutch ............ 20 fi. £16'g £16! 16 2-90 
4-9) : 4) es St. @:| Aide cc cues £1 | 32/3 | 33/3 | 4-58 9t52/6 131/- tS a | t1334b | Shell Transport............ ra 1146/6 150/3 4-07 
H/- | 28/4'2 | 2 
7 a0 41/3 | 7 b)\  6!4a | National Discount ‘B’ ...... a $173 | ste | can: a3 4 Ji,0 | 15 5 Sees ek seen eeeeees tole | son 03 cae 
‘ 9/6 | 49/- 6'4b 6!4a | Union Discount .........-- | | . | 24 | | Waketie 5 eee - / , 
fa ME (oe | Was] HE) commence A? ie | 3S Lae lace | eael ssiel ore achtmmeit. olsen |3 
6-02 IS 2 eran SewerIe escesse's = 7 / | 2a 2 rit. & Com'wealth. ..... 10/— | 36/9 | 38/3 5-23 
160/- \t32:35c 't41-17¢ | Equity & Law ............ 8/6 \167/6 (182/6 | 3-14 
3.95 m6 ee Wan ae Eee eed oe sxe 2789 | 1-79 | 20/6 | 17/3 el Se} Came on. cs.ccckecsees. £1 | 18/6 | 19/6 8-21 
300/ g 36/6 29/6 10 ¢ 10 c¢ | Furness Withy............. £1 | 32/6 36/3 5-52 
10/6 Maye ta a Hea : Seemeasan ists snese qe 23 /- bear: 4:84 | 20/6 14/9 10 a| 10 b | London & Overseas ....... 5/- | 15/6 | 17/6 5-71 
3-41 210/- - 2¢ 2 rudential “A’..........-. ss - , 38/3 1/ @|. © b L OOO Galt ........sc05.. £1 | 36/3 | 38/- | 5-79 
4.9] sj/- 59/I'y | 8 a} 10 b| Royal Exchange ........... £1 | 80/9 | 85/- 3°76*4 17/6 | 13/3 5 c¢| 2!g¢| Reardon Smith.......... 10/- 13/6 | 15/- 1-67 
4-26 2/7! wa ~e we Lombard Ban neteeeeeeees + 25/102 50/9 : 25/9 | 19/- PORT - BD € LG iisccnnccccsesns £1 | 20/6 | 22/6 7 
, \/- a | ombard Banking......... - - ‘ | 
ini. 13/6 Bat We © MO cates aereies dss: £1 157/6* |162/6* | 3-08 MINES 
4 9 34/9 10 a| 25 b| BE. . ‘A’ Defd. 5/- | 39/3 38/6 4°55 00 /- 165/- | 20 a 60 b | Anglo-American......... 10/- 195/- 197/6 4-05 
re H 12/6 10 ¢| 10 c| Cable & Wireless......... 5/- | 14/3* | 14/71,*| 3-42 |146/10'2 1113/9 | 10 a) 20 b | General Mining ........... £1 142/6 146/10!) 4-09 
Be 19/3 2 a| 4lzb| Land Securities..........10/-| 19/9 | 21/6 | 3-02 i a | See net... ad BE A Rg 
Di- | 14/7!2 4'4a| 4'gb | London & County ...... 10/- | 19/7'2 | 13/9 6:06 198/112 1117/10! sb! 70 a aggafontein............ 5/- | 27/10!, /1O!'2| 17-04 
| Free State Geduld ........ 5/- 193/t', |190/- 3-42 
3-42 | 2 2 . 4 
| | 71/6 59/3 35 b 35 a. Hartebeestfontein........ 10/- 58/9 | 58/3 12-02 
= | 73/9 | 61/10'2) 50 b| 50 a! President Brand.......... 5/- | 70/7'2 | 73/1. | 6-84 
410" | FOOD, DRINK 180/- {119/41 | 80 b| 70 a | Western Holdings ........ 5/- 177/6 \175/1'2 | 4-28 
in AND TOBACCO 69/3 | 57/S'¢ | 12'2b| 5 a| Consolidated Zinc......... £1 | 67/- | 67/3 4:46 
6-27 ¥0,\2/ | 15 ¢| 18 « | Allied Bakeries ‘A’ 5/— | 31/10!2*) 31/71,*| 2-85 |'81/3 121/3 80 a_ 120 b| De Beers Defd. Reg. ...... 5/- 174/4!2 |173/1'2 | 5-78 
4-8 %9' 2/4. | 14 @| 10 b| Beecham Group..........5/-| 35/9 | 36/6. | 3-29 i a 9 -78e $2-@e International Nickel ....n.p.v. | $186% $185'4 | ‘= 
; | : 4 * | * r - | 2 a MUO CUR i cece cicsvuas 4/-| 8/6 | 8/7! . 
70 gin ae |. fae] Sael jrtrone "an Tee ..-ceeeee ~ isis ne 43° | 9173 | 73/1'2 | 30 b| 12!2@| Rhod. Anglo-American ...10/- | 85/- | 87/6 | 4-86h 
n- |ig/10',} 5 bi 5 "ok taae Sev socccteveut@fa | (Ost | 26/8 4-71 | 19/- 14/6 | 6!4b| 4!ga| Rhod. Selection Trust ..... 5/- | 15/t'y | 15/41, | 3-39 
Dh |\/iq"| 12%b| §& @| Schweppes..............-5/- | 25/9. | 26/= 3-37 | 58/I'2 | 45/- | 26 ¢| 20 c| Rio Tinto Reg........... 10/- | 49/- | 51/- 3-92 
4-78 SI | 42/= Fie | Wah | Tew S bylOs.ccccccccecces £1 | 45/6 | 46/6 4:52 | 9/6 7/7". | 4'6b| 5 a| Roan Antelope........... S/- | 7/6 | 7/10'2| 5-82h 
5: 14/10! ly : 5 4/i' 14 3-57*4| 56/6 47/- | 7b 15 a| Tanganyika Cons......... 10/- | 47/- 49/- 6-63 
.o ae ap.) S58) wo | em | ae? | aye | ade 47 | 1/4, | Oc! 260 | Tromoh.......00..200.00: 5/-| 13/7ly | 13/1, |... 
3-86 uM, 2 | 23/10!) Se | Dob | Cletilers cocscccecccccss 10/- | 27/- | 27/6 4-55 | TEA AND RUBBER 
4-15 n/- aia ll b Ot ee bericcbesacinced 5/- | 18/- 18/10!; 4-50 | 32/- 23/- t2'2@ | t12'2b | Cons. Tea & Lands......... £1 | 31/9 31/3 | 15-67 
5-33 49 |54/-- | 18 b | OG. & | GOOD i ocncccccccsee. 10/- | 61/3 | 63/6 4-41 | 26/3 | 22/3 45 b| ¢3 a | Jokai (Assam) ..........0.. £1 | 25/9 | 25/9 | 10-17 
435 W- | 12/71, | 10 b 4 a| Ind Coope & Allsopp...... 5/- | 15/- 15/6 4°52 | 19/- | 15/9 | 10 b 4 a| Nuwara Eliya ............. £1 | 17/- | 17/6 16-00 
3-95 T/- |38/9° | 634b| 334a | Watney Mann Defd......... £1 | 64/9 | 65/9 3-19 | 2/I'2 | 1/3 | 4 a@| 12 b| Grand Central ........... 2/-| 2/034 | 2/03, | 15-50 
16/- 100/— 17 b 8 a Whitbread ‘A’ ............ £1 \112/— 1 16/- 4:31 5/4'2 | 3/94 5 a| 25 b| London Asiatic......... ..2/-| 5/2%4 | 5/334 | 11-30 
$9/7!, | 51/41, | ti7lge +5 a British Amer. Tobacco...10/- | 55/3 58/1'5 4-92 1Olgd| = 634d 8c | Nil c | United Serdang .......... 2/- 734d wae x 
9/3 | 36/6 Gt ae OY Gas bic cacncecacc< 10/- | 44/9 45/9 5:46 |77/9 | 48/- 93ga | 28'gb | United Sua Betong ........ £1 | 74/9 76/- | 9-87 
sa" 8/- | 54/3 12!3b | 8!2a | Imperial Tobacco.......... £1 | 55/9* | S7/1'*) 7-35 | 61/3 |52/6 | I24b| 5 a| | Harrisons & Cros. Defd...... £1 | 58/1', | 58/9 5-96 
4-39 
2-71 
5-71 THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX j-ONDON EQUITIES AND GILT-EDGED 
ae (December 31, 1957=100) 1953=100 1953-100 
4:31 300 j- re _ 300 
4% Price Index Average Yield per cent 
10:50 | 
a GROUP hia eta aaa ey i adel | ila Ui a 
4:59 May 26, | June 30, July, - | May 26, | June 30, | July 28, | 
675 1959 || 1959 1959 | 1959 | "1959 250 f 250 
ita hae L THE ECONOMIST” ORDINARY 
SHARE INDICA TOR | 
ANCIAL: — | 
$8 FE Br casc ens. ccascevesces 177-8 | 174-8 | 168-4 | 3- 3-97 | 4-23 | 200 ore en eee t [200 
5-77 ck (Industrial Ordinary) . 150-2 154-0 150-9 4°76 4°63 | 4-73 
6:15 nvestMent trusts.......ceeeces 173-2 | 165-4 | 162-4 3-62 3-83 3-90 
5-29 Property companies......... .- | 219-6 | 224-9 221-7 3-67 3-98 4-04 
7 aia | 50 b | 150 
RIALS:— 
619 Eectrical engineering ......... 147-0 143-4 137-5 4°36 4:50 | 4:73 
e HeeTINg ooseeceececceceees 137-9 | 137-0 | 133-2 4-66 | 4:70 | 4-84 
7.55 Pe ae UE act csccece ? > = 3 os 5-66 Prices | Prices 
, Moke énacscencaddes ° . . | . | . aneatiiieiumibainiol St I ee 
$8 fea es | las | iat | 43 | 28 | kB] | . 
Made Kids sadnancnete . . . : 4-41 . 
5-4 So PER nvcktivvakvnedies 145-1 | 141-2 | 139-0 | 3-26 | 3-37 3-41 
973 ws > and rayon textiles ..... 133-4 134-7 134-4 6:79 | 6:73 6-77 
a naar ee EE TETETE 132-2 | 135-7 | 133-4 5:77 | 5:94 6-26 50 t 50 
+ Fp macs ccecrscsascceses 158-9 | 155-3 148-7 3-73, | 3-93 | 4-11 
. Besos sevesccnsessases 1t-5 | 113-0 | 110-9 5-44 | 5:36 | 5-49 
IO scavtusncececeons 104-7 | 105-8 | 101-8 5-75 | 5-57 5-76 
- Oninary, all classes.........0. | asa | 145-7 | 143-1 | 4-94 | 4097 | 5-09 40 | 40 
5.08 Dene +o eeeeeeeeeeeees 103-1 102-5 | 103-8 6-18 | 6-21 | 6:14 
4-02 EO | 108-0 | 108-3 | 108-4 | 6-00 | 5-98 | 5-98 
-o fotal—Capital COcc cedex 140-2 | 139-3 | 136-2 5-22 | 5-30 5-44 
5:3 
3 onsumption Goods... | 165-7 | 167-6 | 1665 | 4:79 | 4-80 | 4-88 30 | | 30 
278 Comal 21:07 | = HN Ml Vj} | i Mu IV | 
+2 Be ssuecUiewieccce 110-3 | 112-9 | 113-7 4:90 | 4:79 | 4-75 1958 1959 
3-79 











* Yields based on assumed dividends:—British Motor, 1534%. District, 14%. E.M.I., 20%. Fisons, 12%. Lombard Banking, 17%. Joseph Lucas, 10%. Midland, 15%. National Discount ‘B’, 12'2%. 
National Provincial, 12%. Royal Exchange, 16%. Steel Co. of Wales, 10%. Unigate, 10%. 
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London Markets since June 


INCE mid-June ordinary share prices 

have fluctuated quite widely ; gilt-edged 
have also experienced varied fortune. At 
the beginning of the period the undertone 
of the equity market was generally firm, 
although there was a decline from the earlier 
peak levels, The market was quiet with 
interest confined mainly to shares affected 
by take-over bids and in the last week of 
June markings were at their lowest level 
since Easter. At the beginning of July, how- 
ever, although business was still compara- 
tively slack, the Financial Times ordinary 
index touched a new peak of 241.4 follow- 
ing the Chancellor’s review of the state of 
the economy and reflecting the continued 
firmness on Wall Street. But then, after 
this short-lived rally, business once again 
tailed off. With thoughts of a general elec- 
tion in mind the market became unsettled 
and the tone was decidedly dull, producing 
a sharp reaction in prices. Politics and the 
prospect of a general election have been a 
dominant influence and equity prices tend 
to reflect investors’ views on which party 
would win at the polls. 

Towards the end of July prices, although 
still irregular, started to move up again as 
institutional buyers returned to the market. 
Market leaders, which had been the first to 
slide back were also the first to recover in 
this period. At the beginning of August, 
contrary to the customary behaviour of the 
stock market in the holiday season, business 


HE London money market in the past 
T two and a half months has been gen- 
erally smooth, and bill rates have been 
steady. In the second and third weeks of 
June, market supplies of credit had to be 
supplemented by the authorities, but except 
on one or two occasions resort to the Bank 
at the penal rate was avoided through 
official purchases. But, unexpectedly, the 
stringency disappeared by the end of the 
month, and the market did not experience 
its usual midyear difficulties. The end of 
the banking half year was met without 
official aid, and in the first week of July 
credit conditions were comfortable. Fol- 
lowing a period of greater stringency, met 
mainly by special aid but also by small 
advances at Bank rate, credit supplies eased 
again in the third week of July and the 
market managed without official funds, 
Towards the end of the month credit 
tightened, and large special purchases were 
made. In the first fortnight of August, 
credit supplies were at first plentiful but this 
week they have become tighter. Rates on 
overnight loans have ranged up to 3% per 
cent; the clearing banks’ minimum call 
rate remains 2§ per cent. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


began to pick up and on August roth, when 
the Financial Times ordinary index reached 
a new peak at 246.3, markings were as high 
as 19,068. Twelve months ago they were 
around 10,000. Investors clearly believe 
that the government’s prospects at the 
general election have been improved by the 
announcement of the talks between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Mr Khrushchev. This 
development certainly brought back Con- 
tinental investors to the London market, 
especially German ones who were particu- 
larly interested in steel equities. Foreign 
buying was mainly confined to market 
leaders, but later spread to some of the 
more speculative stocks. 

Gilt-edged prices remained firm in the 
early part of the period, with price move- 
ments largely reflecting switching opera- 
tions. |The sharp revival in the equity 
market, however, called a halt to the rise 
and the tendency to switch back into equi- 
ties brought some small losses to the gilt- 
edged market. But prices were slightly 
higher at the beginning of August than they 
were in mid-June. Old Consols were typi- 
cal of the trend, rising over the period by 
1% to §2%. In Dominion loans Australian 
bonds remained in good demand ; the price 
of Australia 6 per cent, for example, rose 
from 105 to 107% over the period. 

In industrials June and all July were 
marked by a speculative flurry in stocks 
affected by bids and rumours of bids. 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Experience in the money market has thus 
given little sign of deliberate guidance from 
the Bank: there were many opportunities 
when the authorities could have put the 
market in the Bank for substantial amounts, 
but refrained from doing so. Possibly they 
may not wish to push the bill rate too close 
to Bank rate, and risk their hand being 
forced. : 

At the same time, the general attitude 
of the authorities has plainly been watch- 
ful, and the market has had good reasons 
for holding bill rate up. Apart from 
the domestic influence, which now points 
more clearly to the probability that Bank 
rate may be raised in the next few months, 
the trend of money rates across the Atlantic 
has discouraged any easing here. Sterling 
has remained very firm through the opening 
of the period of seasonal pressures, and 
some dealers feel that London need no 
longer look so closely to New York. 

But the facts of arbitrage themselves 
maintain a close link. The American 
authorities succeeded in making a big 
splash in July with their one year maturity 
at 42 per cent ; 182-day bills rose to a peak 
of 4.03 per cent in mid-July, with 91-day 
bills at 3.40 per cent. In the latest weeks 
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Breweries remained in demand in the early 
part of the period, on hopes of Property 
developments and possible mergers, The 
Harrods bids set off many rumours amon 
store shares and there were many g 
rises in their prices. The only rumour 1 
be substantiated had a sting in its tail and 
after rising to 50s. Mappin and Webb cam: 
back with a bump on Mr Clore’s offer of 
278s. for the shares he did not already own 
Elsewhere, textile shares improved with th 
prospects of better trading in the cotton 
industry following the Governmens 
rationalisation scheme, while wool shares 
were better following Paton and Baldwins 
improved profits. Half-yearly statements 
from the consumer durable groups al 
brought some moderate gains in the prices 
of their shares. 

In mining, the Durban riots caused an 
early setback in gold shares, but later buy- 
ing from the Cape reversed the trend, 
although there was little business jn 
London. In August some American money 
game into the Kaffir market and, with a 
shortage of stock, prices tended to rise 
sharply. | Copper shares rallied on the 
Nchanga scrip issue, but then reacted with 
the fall in the commodity price. Firmness 
on Wall Street led to a sustained rally in oi 
shares, interest being quickened by repo 
from some of the United States oil com- 
panies. BP for example rose from §0s. 94. 
to 57S. 6d. in the period. 


these rates have eased as demand has 
responded to the attractive rates. But in 
Canada the bill rate has gone still higher, to 
5-73 per cent last week. 

Against this background, the London 
Treasury bill rate has been kept unusually 
stable. The discount market bid a 
£99 2s. 9d. per cent at every tender from 
June 12 to July 24, and the average rate of 
discount was steady at about {3 9s. Pt 
cent. The market’s proportionate allotment! 
at the common bid was also fairly steads, 
ranging from 43 to §3 per cent. Outside 
competition was appreciable but not ut 
duly strong. 

At the tender on July 31st the market 
dropped its bid by 3d, denoting a rise 0 
its rate of discount of 1s ; its allotment 
slumped to 23 per cent, and the averag 
rate on the whole tender rose by oly 
8d, to £3 9s. 8.2d. per cent. Last week the 
market reversed tactics and increased its bid 
by 1d., to £99 2s 7d., raising its allotmet! 
to §2 per cent. The average cost 0 
market’s money in this period has also bet! 
fairly stable, at just under 3 per cent; ul 
the running margin on bills in portfolio has 
risen, reflecting the rise in the bill rate from 
mid-April to early June. 
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EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


London Closing Exchange Rates 


fT 


Sareea ten en en ce RN 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 


Official Rates 





Gold Price 
Dace | _ US Dollar __| w, Ger. at Fixing 
Market Rate One Month | D.-Mk. Spot | 
Spot F’ward Rate | | 
ST ) 
ae aad ee | 249/7 
! . 
Hay 28 ee iper 11-75!4-') | 249/84 
" 30) 2-8l's-'4 \g-par 11-75!9-3g | eee 
| 
-813,,-5 'g-par 11-75'g-3g | = 249/8'4 
june 1 2 rte | ipar | 11-74_78 | 249/81, 
2 Feist | 'epar | 1N-75-75'4 | 249/8 
1 2-B1'43 \g-par | Wb-75'g-'2 | 249/8 
a) ane eer 11-75-75'4 | 249/8!, 
; Fo Med os 4 
ji eeese | tgepar | U1-75-75"4 Mr 
B13, 6-5 \g-par 11-75'4-'o 249/9 © 
«% meee \g-par 11-75!g-33 | 249/9' 
" 19) 2-8 i6316 'g-par 11-75-75'4 | 249/10 
"1 2Bilietie | spar 11-75-75'4 | 249/93, 
™ 2 2-813 6516 3ie-'t6 11-75-75'4 249/9', 
: 13 2-813 ,6-516 | 3i6-'16 11-+75-75'4 eee 
15 2-813 16-516 it6-l16 AE pec | oe 
"16 2-813;6516 | ‘spar ‘75'9-38 4 
. Bl3 6516 | 'g-par 11-75'9-3g | 249-9 
oe | leper 11-75ig-3g | 249/81 
"19 2-Bl'4-3g 'g-par 11-75'9-3g 249/8!4 
"20 2-81 '4-3g 'g-par 11-75'g-3g ede 
BIN 4-3 \g-par 11-75-75'4 | 249/83, 
z 3 Fata 'g-par rae aaa 
: 2-81 4-3 'g-par “75! g-3g 4 
. 2 eae le-par 11-75!g-33 | 249/6!3 
» 25 2-8 >:6-716 8 . 
2% 2:B15\6-716 316-16 11-75! 4-'o 249/634 
27 2-815:6-716 | 167! 16 HN-75'4-'2 | oe 
‘itis | tet 11-75t4-! 249/7 
® 2ebsjere Fete | 1 75lg%e | 249/7' 
i 1 2b Uh g-3 'g-par 11-75-75'4 49/734 
- 2 281056 'g-par 11-747g-75'g -249/9'4 
3 2-813 16-516 'g-par 11-747-75'g — 249/9 
4 281316516 'g-par 11-75-75'4 one 
6 2-B13;6-5 Ig-par 11-75!g-3g | 249/81, 
"7 28DieSie  'epar MN-75te%e | 249/94 
o 8) 2-865 'g-par 11-75'g-3g 4 
a 281316516 is-par 11-75'5-34 249/9!4 
10 2-Bl'g-'4 \g-par 11 - 7539-53 249/10 
I) 2-Bllg-ty 'g-par 11-753g-5g “wr 
13) 2-Bllg-ty \g-par 11 -7539-5g | 249/i0!, 
Wi oats | tome | en | eit 
IS 2-Bl3i6-516 | 'g-par VE-75'4-'2 / 103, 
16 2-B13)6-5 'g-par 11-753g-5g | 249/103,4 
"17 2-813e5ie | tgepar | «1N-753g-76 | 249/11 
1B 2-813 6-516 | 'g-par 11-7534-76 es 
» 20 2-B13, 6-546 'g-par 11-755g-7g | 249/11 
2 2-Bilgetg \g-par 11-7535-58 | 249/112 
» 2 2-Bilg-ty 'g-par 11-75'9-34 49/19 
a 2-81 16-316 'g-par 11-75'9-34 249/11", 
24 2-Bl e316 'g-par tl *75'9-34 249/1 134 
2 2-Blig-3ig | 'g-par 11-75'9-34 oe 
27 2-Bilg-ly 'g-par 11-755g-7g | 249/103, 
eines | mee | sped) ay 
2-Bllg-'4 'g-par 11-757g-76', 4 
30 2-B1l 6-346 \g-par 11-757-76'g 249/19! 
» MW Bg 34g \g-par 11-7534-76 | 249/11" 
Aug. 1 | 2-81 6-316 \g-par 11-7534-76 asi 
» 4) 2-Bllg-ty 'g-par 11-75!'3-34 249/ 1034 
‘ $ 2 Bile \g-par 11-753476 249/10 
” “Bi lg-lg 'g-par 11-76-76'4 4 
w ‘Sh beitets \g-par 11-76-76'4 | 249/10 
» 8! 2-8itgt, \g-par 11-76-76'4 a 
» 10 2-81 6-346 'g-par 11+76-76'4 249/10 
» TE) 2-Btl 6-316 'g-par 11-76-76!'4 249/103, 
12 2-Bl'ig-31¢ \g-par 11-76-76'4 | 249/10 


Market Rates: Spot 


August 12 } Avew 1 | August 12 


Canadian $. 


French Fr.. | 13-622-14-027 


Swiss Fr... | 11-94-12-547, 
Belgian Fr... 137-96-142-08 


Dutch Gid, 


10-48-10-80 


Port. Ese... | 79-0034-82-00! 
tralian Lre. meine , 
Swedish Kr, 14-3734-14-591, 


Danish Kr... 


19-06!9-19-62 


Norw'n. Kr} 19 71-20-30! 


Canadian ¢ 
French Fr 


2: 68!5 6-69! 16 
13-78le-35 | 
12-13! ely 
140: 35-40 
10-62! 4-'5 
80-15-30 
174435-5, 
14-54-5414 
19- 3634-37 

20-01-01", 


2-689) 6-'"16 


13-78! 4-'> 
12- 1234-13 
140-37'2-42', 
10-62-62'4 
80-15-30 
17443g-5, 
14-54-54!4 


19-367g-37'g 


20-01-01', 


One Month Forward Rates 


5g-34c. dis 
'4-34c. dis 
1'g-7gc. pm 
5c. pm-par 
15g-13ge. pm 
1-34pf. pm 


5g-34c. dis 
'4-34c. dis 
1 'g-7gc. pm 
5c. pm-par 
15g-13gc. pm 
1-34pf. pm 


TREASURY BILLS 





Amount (£ million) 


Three Months’ Bills 
Date of | 


Average Allotted 





Tender | Offered = Allotted Rate of at Max. 
| | _ Allotment Rate* 





1958 | s 4. % 
Aug. 8| 250-0 | 467-9 250-0 77 3-63 55 
1959 | 
May 8) 200-9 | 342:3 | 200-0 66 1-22 33 
» 15 | 190-0..| 357-6 | 190-0 66 2-70 25 
» 22| 230-0 | 372-0 | 230-0 66 9-73 45 
» 29| 260-9 | 394-8 | 260-0 67 7-61 | 55 
une S| 270-0 | 407-0 | 270-0 | 68 6-63 | 52 
» 12] 260-0 | 425-0 | 260-0 69 0-02 49 
» 9 | 240-0 | 410-5 | 260-0 69 0-40 | SI 

26 | 260-0 | 405-7 | 260-0 69 0-52 | 53 

| 

uly 3| 260-0 | 409-5 | 260-0 69 0-06 | 49 
. 10} 260-0 | 431-2 | 250-0 69 0-22 | 43 
» 17 | 250-0 | 409-9 | 250-0 69 0-16 | 46 
» 24! 230-9 | 389-2 | 230-0 69 0-13 43 
» 31) 220-0 | 385-1 210-0 69 8-19 23 
Aug. 7) 230-9 | 368-8 230-0 69 7-97 | 52 





* On August 7th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 2s. 7d. secured 
52 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer 
this week was for £25U million of 91 day bills. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





Ways and Mean; 
Advances Total 


— Floating 
Public Bank of Debt 


Treasury Bills 











Tender Tap Dept. England 
1958 
Aug. 9 3,270-0 | 1,569-0 | 190-5 ws | $,080-4 
1959 
May 9 2,910-0 | 2,053-9 | 269-4 5,233-3 
, 16 2920-0 | 2051-4 | 266-2 5237-7 
’ 23 2'920-0 | 2012-6 | 265-2 5197-7 
; 30, 2\952-0 | 2\040-3 | 265-2 | 5249-0 
une 6| 2,999-0 | 2,035-0 | 258-0 .' | 5,283-0 
| 43} 3030-0 | 2031-2 | 260-1 | 4:5 | 5326-6 
20 | 3060-0 | 2022-3 | 288-9 |... | 5371-2 
; —-—-— —- — | 
. 30] 5,103-3 286-1 | | 5,389-9 
july 4/| 3,070-0 ) 2,091-8 | 290-0 5,451-8 
. WL 3080-0 | 2113-9 | 269-7 | 0-3 | 5463-9 
" 18 | 3,070-0  2,125-9 | 257-7 | 5,453-6 
" 95 | 3090-0 2132-3 | 234-9 5.457-2 
Aug. || 3,110-0 | 2149-0 | 221-9 | 5,480-9 
3130-0 2076-1 | 234-5 5.440-6 


MONEY RATES 





LONDON (August !2) 











Bank rate (from. % | Discount rates: % 
413%, 20/11/58)... 4 Bank bills: 

Deposit rates (max.): Ge succasses 39 6-58 
NG «secan wena 2 3 months ...... 39 6-58 
Discount houses... 2=-2'4 4 months ...... 39 65g 

Money: 6 months ...... 9 6-''5 
Day-to-Day ....... 23g-333 | Fine trade bills: 

Treasury Bills: 3 months ...... 4',-5 
rer 3'532 4 months ...... 4',-5 
DB OED 6 o's cénccs 3!4 6 months ...... 4'2-5!4 

NEW YORK 
| 

Official discount % | Treasury Bills: % 
(from 2'%, 5/3/59) 3 | August 10 3-150 


w 
w . 
wno 


STANDARD AND POOR’S INDICES 





1959 425 Yield 25 Yield 50 Yield Govt. Yield 
Indust. % Railsi % Utils. % Bonds % 





June 10 61-50 3-12 |35-56 4-63 42-21 4-11 88-30) 4-05 
» '7 61-40 3-13 (35-95 4-58 42:03 4-13 88:10 4-07 
» 24 61-64 3-11 | 36-72 4:49 42:66 4:07 88:10 4-07 

July | 63-41 3-03 37-08 4-45 | 43-38 4-00 87:90 4-09 
» 8 6456 2-97 38:03 4-33 43:99 3:95 8760 4-12 
» 5 6408 2-96 37:15 4:44 43:99 3-95 88:10 4-07 

22 64:04 3:00 36:33 4:59 4465 3-89 88:20 4:06 
29 65:26 2:94 36:69 4:54 44-63 3-90 88)30 4-05 

Aug. 5 6485 2°96 36:08 4:62 44:94 3-87 88:50 4-03 

’ 63-55 | 3-02 | 35-33 4:72 45-32 3-84 , 88-80 4-00 


| | 


425 Industrials: High, 65-32 (Aug. 3): Low, 57-02 (Feb. 9) 
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THE ECONOMIST INDICATOR 
Ordinary Shares Yield 
1953=100 % 
June 10... 266-7 5-06 
a 267-6 5-05 
ae. 267-8 5-05 
uly 1... 269-7 5-02 
co RS 273-3 4:98 
is.. 263-1 5-18 
a. 264-5 5-18 
S.. 268-9 5-12 
Aug. 5... 277-6 4:94 
at Wee 285-3 4-76 
High, .85-3 :Aug 12)- Low 1243-v (Jan. 28). 
FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 
at Ordinary Shares — 2!4% tienes 
Index | Yield ,onterest Consols iyo ried 
1935=100 % '928=100 Yield 
une 10.. 234-3 S45 93-10 4:88 | 13,891 
aah eee, 235-8 5-12 93-11 4:87 | 14338 
aa, 235-6 5-12 93-14 4:87 | 14,766 
i... 236-4 5-10 | 93-20 | 4:86 | 16.559 
1. 236-8 5:10 | 93-16 4-86 | 15,731 
Bea. 235-1 5-14 | 93-21 4-85 | 14.607 
ii. 236-2 5-1 93-40 4-82 | 13.493 
9.5: 237-4 5-08 93-36 4-81 13,465 
y? a 237-6 | 5-08 93-43 | 4:80 | 16.209 
2... 237-0 | 5-09 93-56 4:78 | 13,919 
24... 237-3 5:08 | 93-56 4:78 | 12,934 
25... | 238-1 5-07 93-43 4:78 | 13,694 
y 237-3 5:08 | 93-52 4:77 | 14622 
29... | 238-1 5-07 93-57 4:76 | 16,932 
30... | 239-0 | 5-05 93-63 4:76 | 15,381 
| 
uy ste. 240-3 | 5-02 93-49 4:76 | 15,022 
zi 2. 240-7 5-01 93-53 4:76 | 15,373 
x a 241-1 5-05 93-53 4-77 | 14.950 
6... | 241-6 5-03 93-56 4:77 | 16,580 
ae 241-1 5-05 93-51 4:77 | 15,360 
8.. 240-9 5-05 93-56 4:77 | 13.874 
9... 240-8 5-05 93-56 4-76 | 15,189 
10.. 241-5 5-04 93-70 4-75 | 16,284 
13... 238-1 5-11 93-80 4:74 | 18,699 
14. 234-5 5-19 | 93-83 4:74 | 16,884 
15.. 232-9 | 5:24 | 93-90 | 4-73 | 16.360 
? 230-4 5-28 | 93-92 4:72 | 14,250 
17. 232-3 5:24 | 93-91 4:72 | 13,077 
20.. | 232-3 5-24 93-98 4:72 | 15,180 
21... | 231-7 5-26 | 94-00 4:72 | 13,775 
22. 233-3 5:22 94-12 4:71 12,395 
23 234-6 5-19 94-07 4:72 | 13,286 
24 235-6 5-17 94-11 4:72 | 12,872 
27 235-5 5-17 94-11 4:72 | 13,664 
28 235-7 5-17 94-13 4:72 | 13,912 
ap ae 236-3 5-15 94-18 | 4-71 13,034 
30 236-7 5-15 94-21 4-71 13,283 
31 237-0 5-14 | 94-20 | 4:72 | 12,248 
August 4 238-9 5-10 94:45 4:72 | 14,833 
oe 242-2 5-03 94-41 4:72 | 15,408 
a 244-2 4:99 | 94-40 4:72 | 15,168 
=a 245-7 4:96 | 94-45 4-72 | 15,039 
» (10 246-3 4:94 | 94:48 4-73 | 19,068 
, tt 245-0 | 4:97 94-49 4:73 | 16,643 
a ee 247-4 | 4:92 | 94-51 4-73 | 14,774 





High, 247-4 (Aug. 12), Low, 212-8 (Jan. 30) 





LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


Mid months, except June 30, 1958 and December 31, 1958 





£ million 


Advances I nvest- 


ments 


Liquid 


assets 


Gross 
deposits 
Jan. | 6,710 
Feb. 6,400 
Mar. 6,365 
April 6,450 
May 6,411 
June | 6,669 
July 6,671 
Aug 6,576 
Sept. | 6,649 
Oct 6,745 
Nov 6,789 
Dec 7,199 
1959:— | 

Jan. 6,936 
Feb. 6,632 
Mar. 6,631 
April 6,707 
May 6,739 
june | 6,788 
july 6,976 


2,082 
2,084 
2,094 


2,136 
2,163 
2,181 


2,193 
2,199 
2,203 


2,193 
2,152 
2,103 


2,021 
1,962 
1,928 


1,884 
1,837 
1,816 
1811 


2,536 
2,254 
2,160 


2,136 
2,079 
2,191 


2,257 
2,199 
2,222 


2,242 
2,287 
2,513 


2,421 
2,141 
2,053 


2,092 


2,192 
2'283 


ww 
sy wns 
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For the 10 week period ended August 8, 1959, there was an 


Exchequer Returns 


“e 


(£'000) 


a deficit in the corresponding period of last year of £60,373,000. There was,a net expenditure ‘“‘below line ’ 
leaving a total cumulative deficit from April | of £260,756,000 compared with £234,121,000 in 1958-59. 
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above-line ’’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking Funds) of £87,157,000 com 
during the 10 week period of £ 










Pared with 
154,171,009 












































































April 1, | April 1, Week Week Week 10 days 4 days Week Week Week Week Week April i, | A 
1958, 1959, ended ended ended ended ended ended ended ended ended ended 1958 I 
Estimate to to June June June June July July July July August August to. 59, 
1959-60 | May 31, | May 30, 6, 13, 20, 30, 4, A 18, a i : August 9, | 4 to 
1958 1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 1958 | ‘ha’ 
Ordinary | | 
Revenue 
Income Tax .....+++ 2,147,000 | 243,792 247,471 21,083 13,858 26,863 33,715 26,563 15,981 27,393 28,229 36,407 19,007 491,875 | 496 
RO 50600 171,000 18,900 19,900 1,800 1,500 1,300 1,300 1,200 1,200 1,000 900 700 700 30,900 1 
Death Duties . 195,000 27,800 38,000 4,500 4,500 4,100 4,300 5,300 4,400 ,000 6,400 3,800 3,000 65,900 an 
ere 68,000 9,700 12,900 1,800 1,300 y 1,800 1,700 1,800 2,100 1,500 2,400 1,300 19,800 ium 
Profits tax, EPT and , 
in cocaee gases 274,000 32,500 35,600 6,000 5,400 | 3,400 3,000 6,100 8,600 5,200 6,000 7,600 4,700 91,300 91,600 
Other Inland Revenue | | : 
ee ee | 1,000 50 | on oe 70 % 
Total Inland Revenue 2,856,000 | 332,692 353,871 35,183 | 26,558 | 37,663 | 44,165 | 40,863 31,981 40,693 43,029 | 50,907 | 699,845 Tg 
Customs. ..eseeeeees 220,422 | 225,058 27,430 | 24,639 | 28,955 | 36,398 18,183 25,515 26,855 23,476 | 27,341 | 461,518 5.) 
EOS «csp snca esses | 864,500 | 189,230 171,435 14,520 4,720 3,825 | 12,770 | 12,220 | 3,705 3,660 | 6,445 25,075 | 346,555 31719 
Total Customs and | | | | | | | o 
CeO 0s kcvdeesae 409,652 | 396,493 41,950 | 29,359 32,780 | 49,168 30,403 29,220 30,515 | 29,921 | 52,416 | 808,073 802.27) 
Motor Duties...... . 10,083 10,614 1,126 | 537 ee 121 — 1,996 ase 2,076 4,173 20,639 21,862 
ce Dr. r. ° 
PO (Net Receipts) .. as 9,000 7,860 1,900 3,200 5,470 6,630 860 as i poe ee we’ 
Broadcast Licences .. 35,000 4,100 4,200 a ae bia 1,800 se one ae ik 1,900 a 7,600 790 
Sundry Loans....... 30,000 2,333 2,032 7,031 48 ame 1,001 oe 282 2,450 eee 3,985 646 13,060 17.475 
Miscellaneous .....++ E 11,574 | 10,290 124 73 954 22,711 346 334 | 2,717 | 388 | 299 | = 7,562 23,251 45,798 
NORM 6 5absvee tee 779,434 | 785,360 87,314 59,775 65,927 | 112,336 71,971 | 63,813 76,375 73,338 | $11,583 | 121,134 | 1,572,468 1,628,924 
| | 
Ordinary 
Expenditure | 
Debt Interest ....... 113,393 75,594 35,602 7,305 28,005 6,543 ee see 19,424 | 6,440 202,121 | 182,472 
Payments to Northern . 
Ireland Exchequer. 79,000 10,687 11,444 2,867 as 3,179 2,678 — 2,678 25,308 26.483 
Other Consolidated | 
eae 0,000 860 | 1,149 21 28 wen 20 2,034 1 axe 530 — 3,99 3,794 
Supply Services ..... 658,633 | 659,438 72,900 74,900 60,900 153,690 | 73,540 74,900 59,600 91,189 | 53,300 § 1,399,110 1,459,617 
PN cwsewseseus 783,573 747,625 111,390 | 82,233 88,905 163,432 | 75,574 77,579 59,600 111,143 | 62,418 9 1,630,535 1,672.37) 
Sinking Funds ...... | 950 50 540 | 940 | 837 | 490 | 180 | 200 | 940 | 10,460 9am 
“Above-line’’ Surplus or - = 
NE cinta Run ee ase ee oases 57,876 68,527 53,325 
“ Below-line ” Net Expenditure* ' 165,594 | 207,431 
Total Surplus or Deficit... 234,121 260,15 
Net receipts from: | | 
Tax Reserve Certificates...... 48,260 | 29,016 907 1,354 8, 9,792 | —2,490 264 1,526 12,526 1,220 97,948 67.0% 
Savings Certificates .......... 12,800 | 11,000 3,600 2,900 5,600 2,900 1,500 4,000 500 900 sc —400 22,800 33,500 
Defence Bonds ........60.ceses 1,076 22,638 2,514 | 3,213 5,829 3,659 3,145 1,772 | 4,260 3,493 2,030 1,615 19,213 54,168 
Premium Savings Bonds ...... 10,155 | 11,500 570 | 820 | 900 1,650 | 560 | 810 | 790 420 1,190 750 23,275 19,860 
MINE od ceed checnakeavesanes 72,291 | 7,840 | 13,683 16,733 | 14,997 | 4,092 5,814 | 7,339 | 15,746 163,236 | 174,624 
| | | | —_ 
. * Net Receipts of the Civil Contingencies fund to August 8, 1959, £10 million, compared with £16 million.in the corresponding period last year. 


Issue Department*: 
Notes in circulation 


Notes in banking department 


| 


Government debt and securities........ 


Other securities ...... 
Gold coin and bullion. 


Coin other than gold coin............ 


Banking Department: 
Deposits: 
Public accounts ....... 
DE S65 ssus onkews 
Others 


Securities: 
Government ......... 
Discounts and advances 
Other 


“ Proportion ” 


‘ 


| 
| 


June 4, 


2,038-0 
12 
2,046-2 


w 


Bank of England Returns 


1958 





|August 13, 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


june 3, 
1959 


2,081-8 
18 
2,096-8 


yoo 
oP | 


14-1 
221-4 
62-3 


297-8 


263-5 
12-0 
20-8 


296-2 
19-5 


% 


6°5 


Fiduciary issue increased to £2,150 million on June 17, to £2,200 million onJuly 8 and to £2,250 million on 


| june 10, 
1959 





» 


» 
woods 
UrkoOnna 


272-5 
14-1 
20-7 


15-7 
% 
5-1 


307-3 | 





(£ million) 
June 17, | June 24, July |, | 
1959 1959 1959 | 
2,094-6 | 2,109-2 | 2,123-3 
55-8 4t-l 27-1 
2,146°7 | 2,146°8 | 2,146-7 
0-8 0:7 0-8 
0:4 0:4 0:4 
2:5 2:5 2:5 
17-4 12-8 16-3 
238-6 239-4 258-4 | 
63-3 64-6 65:3 
| 319-3 | 316-8 | 340-0 | 
242-0 249-1 281-1 
18-0 22:9 28-3 
20-6 20-9 20-8 
280-6 | 292-8 | 330-2 
| 56-7 42-0 28-0 
% % ° 
| (7-7 (3-2 %.0 








It was reduced to £2,200 million on August 12, 


July 8, 
1959 


2,1 
2,1 


wood sé 
UaAn@Doao 


 . 
3 o> 
—wo 


3 
w 
oe 


36-4 


% 
11-6 





luly 22, | 


ly 29, 

959° | 11959 
2,195-3 | 2,217-2 
55-0 33-2 
2,246-8 | 2,246°8 
0-7 0-7 
0-4 0-4 
2-5 2:5 
15-0 1-8 
217-3 209-0 
63:1 65°6 
295-4 286: 4 
213-8 240-7 
21-2 7-5 
2-7 22:5 
257-8 | 270-7 
55-9 34:1 

o °, 

(8-9 i-8 


| August 5, 
} $959 | 





—— ee 


july 22. 


=e 


ow 
a ee ee ee i i oe ae a oe 
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Manpower and Output 





BRITISH 
7“ . ‘ Prices and Wages ......... May !6th gd ee May 30th 
vith abour figures relate to Great Britain and production figures to United Manpower and Output.... This week Industrial Profits.......... April 18th 
000 Kingdom unless need ape ‘ 
M = Monthly averages or calendar months. 
W = Weekly averages. OVERSEAS 
Western Europe........... Feb. 7th ROS GONOOE skis c cekciecs May 9th 
il Tm a enema aemncmmmmaamaaata 
959, 
ont Mid-year or averages 1958 1959 
1959 Set ; wt 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 


g, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and jewellery. (2) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and 
anufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. (3) Number registered as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. 
rset (excluding Poole) was transferred from the Southern to the South Western Region on May 12. 1958. (5) Great Britain. (¢) Provisional estimate. (7) Excluding 
fening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (8) Average for first quarter. (%) Average for second quarter. 
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The Finest Service 
for 












| There’s Ng 
All Classes of Insurance one very 

| simple 
very 
satisfying ) 
answer!  —->\ 


Representation throughout 
the United Kingdom 
the British Commonwealth and 









IF YOU HAVE 
£10 to £5,000 
INVEST IT IN 

THE SECURITY 

OF THE 

HALIFAX 


You want a good rate ~~ 
elsewhere abroad of interest; you want 
to know that your money is 
secure; you want to be able 
to withdraw without formality 
The Company undertakes the duties of at any time... So, if you're 
wise, you'll choose the Halifax, 
the largest Building Society in the 
world—outstanding in strength, 
security and service ! 


TH 
ALLIANCE ASSURANCE || 
eaten tmetiaes HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE + LONDON - EC2 HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX - YORKSHIRE 












Executor and Trustee 






London Offices: 51 Strand,W.C.2 * 62 Moorgate, E.C,2 
136 Kensington High Street,W.8 


Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 















I as | 

sett Se Points of Contact 

Boe ms Over 850 branches provide valuable 

tt “ points of contact in every large city, 

el ects | and in hundreds of areas of industrial 

tere maces and commercial development from 

aes etete coast to coast. 

er atts | London Offices: 

i THE ESTABLISHED: 1897 a | 6 Lothbury, r.c.2 

etete WIPP i NGYO NK o.tee 2 Cockspur Street, s.w.1 

s KANGYO BE > | THE ROYAL BANK 
8 HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO ot | Sr ee aT 

state 120 BRANCHES THROUG HOUT JAPAN eceee | Incorporat d with limited liability in Canada in 1869 

oe sce | 

eters REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: eters | Over 950 branches in Canada, the Caribbean 
eee LONDON |, Royal Exchange Avenue, London, E.C.3 Sees area and South America 

=? NEW YORK Room 2706 Singer Building, “ne | ASSETS EXCEED $4,000,000,000 

eee 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. ar | 

ecece TAIPEI BRANCH: No. 35, 37, 39, Po-Ai Road, Taipei, Taiwan etete 
welheatatatatatatetatatetatatetatatatetetatetetatatetatatetetatetetatetetetatctetatetetatatetetatetetatatetinnts | 
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((( ( » A BEACON 
TO LIGHT 


THE WAY... / 
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The Bank of Montreal has, through its knowledge 
and experience, and over 750 Branches across 
Canada, illuminated the path trodden by many 
successful enterprises during the 142 years the 
Bank has been established. 

Write to us if you would like to receive our 


‘Business Review ’ 
Canadian Affairs. 


a monthly bulletin on 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with limited liability 
MAIN LONDON OFFICE, 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 
Head Office: Montreal 
Resources Exceed $3,000,000,000 






CAMPBELL DISCOUNT 



















ste = aa in Japan? 


Then, you'll be 


can do for you. 


sx LONDON OFFICE 3% 





yx OVERSEAS OFFICES 3 


New York, Rio de Janeiro, Sio Paulo, Buenos Aires, London, Ham- 


burg, Alexandria, Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane, 


Hong Kong and I6 Representative Offices in other countries. 


yy DOMESTIC OFFICES 


Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, 


Japan. 


Nagoya, 


Just call on us at 


THE BANK OF TOKYO, LTD. 
NIHOMBASHI, 


Head Office : TOKYO, 


COMPANY LIMITED 


INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


Paid up Capital £544,000 


Assets exceed £3,000,000 


Directors: J. B. Campbell. J. W. W. Huntrods. P. H. Russell Smith, A.C.A. P. J. Cannon. G. Keighley. 


Campbell Discount Co. Ltd. announce that they are 
able safely and profitably to employ a growing volume 
of money in satisfying the increasing demand for the 
Company’s services. They, therefore, invite sub- 
stantial deposits on the terms indicated below. The 
Company’s banking business is conducted in con- 
formity with the strictest canons of banking liquidity, 


and the proportion of liquid assets to deposits is main- 
tained at 10 per cent, or 30 per cent of funds at less 
than one month’s maturity, whichever is the greater. 
The Company is one of the most substantial independent 
industrial banking houses in the United Kingdom, and 
is conducting a diversified business over an area 
stretching from Newcastle on Tyne to the south coast. 


SUNITA AAA 


HNL 


Funds may be deposited on the following terms: 
Money at | month’s call, 4% per annum, maximum £5,000 
Money at 3 months’ call, 53% per annum, maximum £25,000 
Money at 6 months’ call, 63% per annum, maximum £50,000 


sm MILLAN LUAU 


SUMAN 


You are invited to write to The Manager, 


Banking Dept., 


Campbell Discount Co. Ltd., who will be 


pleased to send you an Audited Balance Sheet and booklet No. NCI, explaining our mode of operation. 


CAMPBELL DISCOUNT CO. LTD. 


24/28 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. Telephone City 6481 (15 lines) . 


Members of the Industrial Bankers Association. 


terested in what 
‘p The Bank of Tokyo 


Northgate House, 20/24 Moor- 
gate, London, E.C.2, England. 


Singapore, 


Kobe and other main cities in 


JAPAN 
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ALLIANCE . 
PERPETUAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


cost £3,784 


a “1S: 
ANCE SOO RE 


Chief Office: 
46 Baker Street, London, W.1. HUNter (417. 





The gauge glass gave a 
seemingly safe water level, 


but overheating neverthe- 14 Piccadilly, 41 North John Street. 
less exploded the boiler. R : 
Damage was extensive, Manchester 1. Liverpool 2. ; 
production stopped, anc nF ( 
the final bill—including Central 9601. Central 7071. ' 


| 

loss of profits — was 

—and — | 93 Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 


two people could have | Bournemouth 21200. 
prevented the accident 


An accident like this, caused by a choked water passage 
giving a false gauge reading, need never happen — if a 
qualified Engineer Surveyor regularly inspects machinery. 
But first it is the responsibility of someone at top-level— 
a director, the secretary or chief engineer—to see that all 

| 

| 



















[e) | Transfer 
your 





their industrial machinery is regularly inspected and 
properly insured by specialists. 


Vulcan inspects and protects 














Vulcan, who this year celebrate a century 
of experience—and look forward to learning more every 











day—provide just such a service. 


It cost ore than insuran FEDERAL a 
costs no m urance MAY WE ra 
and inspection by ‘general practi- senna CONSOLIDATED VAS ---- 
tioners’.. Our appointment is senant 
always welcomed by company You =. INVESTMENTS » 
engineers and insurance brokers— FREE LIMITED To: The Deposits Director, “~ 
because they know that if defects ‘Vulcan’—a journal | ' FEDERAL CONSOLIDATE 
saan aol Vidadiiateme hei Geaeal aia | Group Assets Exceed £1,250,000 INVESTMENTS LIMITE : 
ig and machinery with : ; si don, E.C: 
Surveyor will find them, and reports of accidents | rave aga a, ee a blige 
ent the accident that would and safety hints. oe ; Please send me, without ObIge 
oo . Write to Dept. 17. | 71°/ on Bank Deposit tion, full details of your Industri 





2/0 Accounts ! 


0/ without tax deduction, 
79° — on Fixed-Term Bank 


have happened. Banking investment services itr 
cluding a free copy of Brochutt 


E2. 


T V 67 KING STREET ees NAME .....ccccccssceesssnnsnsseneeet™ 
HE hls tba Industrial Banking gives youex- 4 . 
u can ——T rane cellent security, highest interest ADDRESS. .........0:0:00000"" 


rates, easy withdrawal facilities Re ee es - 
BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE co. LTD. ... For full information on this Dc ai ta er cen hela 
safe and rewarding investment, Yr! 


post this coupon today... ected ies S 
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Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. 
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PERSONAL ASSISTANT TO MANAGING 
DIRECTOR 


An important financial company with its Head 
Office in Dublin requires a young man to act as 
personal assistant to the Managing Director. 


This post demands high qualities of intelligence. 
character and energy. The starting salary will not 
be less than £1,000 per annum, rising by £100 per 
annum to £1,500 per annum. Further prospects, for 
the right man, are excellent. There is a good pension 


scheme. 


Candidates should be between 24 and 30 years of | 
age. and have a good Honours University degree, 
or an equivalent standard of cducation. 


Applications, which will be treated as_ strictly 
confidential, should be made in own handwriting. 
Envelopes to be marked “* Personal Assistant and 
forwarded to: 


Ct 


THOMAS GEOGHEGAN & CO., 
Chartered Accountants, 
4 College Green, 
Dublin, 





NABISCO FOODS LIMITED 


(formerly The Shredded Wheat Company Limited) 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY 


Invites applications from 


BRAND MANAGERS 


required in newly-formed marketing department. ; 
Ideal candidate will have two or more years’ experience in 
similar appointment with Manufacturer of branded merchandise 
operating in grocery product field. He will be fully conversant 
with modern marketing techniques including market research, 
sis promotion and merchandising, and have a_ record of 
collaboration with senior executives in his own Company as 
well as with advertising agents and other service organisations. 
Attractive commencing salary, progressive salary grade, and 
excellent amenities offered to men capable of taking full 
aivantage of the considerable scope existing in a_ long 
established and expanding organisation. 
Those interested who qualify for consideration 
to write, in strict confidence, giving details of age, 
background, relevant experience, present position 
to Executive Administrator—Personnel. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS LIMITED have a vacancy 
fora GRADUATE ECONOMIST for duties in the Company's 
Knightsbridge Offices. The successful candidate will join a 
team whose primary function is to forecast product demand, 
and which therefore undertakes detailed studies of the numcrous 
constituent factors. Original thought is encouraged both as 
a matter of policy and by the nature of the work, which is 
varied and inherently interesting. The post carries an 
attractive starting salary and offers good prospects. Candidates 
should be 35 or under, and must have a good honours degree 


are invited 
educational 
and s@lary. 





in economics or commerce. Relevant industrial cxperience 
would be an advantage.—Applications should give concise 
but full personal history and should be addressed to the 


Personnel Manager, at Pontypool, Mon., quoting ref. MR/X. 


INISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES AND 

FOOD, LONDON, S.W.1, require temporary Assistant 
Sutistician. (Prospect of permanency through C.S.C. Open 
competition.) Candidates should be of degree standard and 
have some knowledge of mathematical statistics. Newly 
Qualified candidates considered. Duties: To deal primarily 
with statistical problems arising from: (a) calculation § of 
Quantity and value of agricultural output, including indices 
Of gross and net output; (b) forecasts of production trends 
and commodity prices including trends and prices of animal 
feeding-stufls: and (c) assessment of seasonal weather effects 
on agricultural output. Duties also include examination of 
Satistical problems concerning structure of various sections 
of agricultural industry. Salary £655 to £1.150 per annum.— 
Forms from M.L.N.S.. Technical and Scientific Register (RK). 
26 King Street, London, S.W.1 (quoting A.294/9A). 


A MECHANIZATION ACCOUNTANT 


is required by Texaco Trinidad, Inc., 


for service in 
Irinidad, West Indies. 


Applicants should be Chartered or Certified 
Accountants aged not more than 35 and be fully 
©, Sxperienced in accounting and office methods in a 


lareg industrial undertaking. They should also have 
Particular experience in the investigation, programming 
and installation of Hollerith punched card applications 
mvolving electronic equipment. 

The salary for this pensionable position should 
attract a man carning up to £1,450 in this country. 
. Subsidised housing and schooling for children will be 

. available, Please write, with brief particulars, to the 
ATED 
ITED 

E.CA 

’ 


Personnel Officer, 

Trinoil (U.K.) Limited, 

Trinidad House, 

Old Burlington Street, London, W.1. 


obliga- _ 
ie UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
rochure NEW ZEALAND 


SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN ACCOUNTANCY 
Polications are invited for the above post. 
. — ts £1,315 per annum, rising to £1,615 per annum 
kale — increments. Commencing salary within this 
perience . determined according to qualifications and 
Salary mali pu the, case of a person appointed from overseas, 
or paid as from date of sailing. 
vplicas Particulars and information as-to the method of 
fon may be obtained from the Secretary, Association 


Jniversit re * a . 
Square London, W.ek, British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 


\Pplications close, in New 
“eust 24, 1959, of within two 





Zealand 
or three 


and London, 
days of 


on 
this date. 














NIGER DELTA DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
VACANCY FOR CHAIRMAN 


A Development Board is to be established for an initial 
period of ten years for the area in the Niger Delta on the 
coast between Opobo and the north of the Benin River. This 
Board will be established by Federal legislation in August 
and will consist of a Chairman and representatives of the 
Eastern and Western Regional Governments and the inhabitants 
of the area. It will be concerned solely with the physical 
development of the area and have the following functions: 
1. To carry out a survey of the area to ascertain what 
development is needed in land improvement and drainage 
and in the improvement of communications; and to 
investigate questions of agriculture, fisherics, land tenure 
and forestry involved in this survey. 

To draw up schemes of development based on the findings 

of the survey, and estimates of cost for these schemes. 

3. To prepare the initial survey and then an annual report on 
its work and on progress in implementing its proposals. 

The Chairman will need to be a person with good scientific 


qualifications and considerable administrative experience, 
preferably in the tropics. Practical acquaintance with 
agricultural and/or hydrological problems in the tropics is 


highly desirable. 

Effective performance of these duties will necessitate much 

travelling by water in the Delta area. 
_ The Chairman will be appointed on contract terms for an 
initial period of five years. He will normally spend twelve 
months in Nigeria, followed by twelve weeks’ vacation leave. 
The salary will be in the range £3,000 — £3,500 per annum, 
plus a gratuity at the rate of £750 per annum. A suitable 
house at a rental of £150 per annum will be provided at the 
most convenient centre for the Board's Headquarters. Free 
Passages to and from Nigeria for the Chairman and his wife 
will be provided at the beginning and end of a tour respectively. 
During the tour additional free passages up to the maximum 
cost of two adult passages will be provided for children. 
An allowance at the rate of £75 per annum will be paid for 
each of up to two children in respect of any periods during 
which the children remain in their country of domicile while 
the Chairman is in Nigeria. The Chairman and his family 
will be entitled to free medical attention, 

Applications should be made within ten days of publication 
by confidential letter setting out details of the applicant's 
qualifications and experience. giving the names of three 
referees, to the Appointments Secretary. Nigeria House, 
9 Northumberland Avenue. London, W.C.2, quoting DEL/5. 








TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 


An engineering company with a large works seeks a man capable of taking 
The necessary qualifications include a gaod 
and considerable 


full charge of technical activities. 
mechanical engineering degree 


, 489 


RITISH OXYGEN GASES LTD. require a Graduate 

Statistician with 2-3 years’ industrial experience for 
interesting work in the operational research field. The vacancy 
exists at the Head Office of the Company in Central London. 
—Write, stating full details of age. qualifications and 
experience, to Personnel Manager, Spencer House, St. James's 
Place, London, S.W.1. 


FISONS LIMITED 


invite applications for the position of 


MARKET RESEARCH EXECUTIVE 


in the Sales Department 
at Felixstowe. 

The Company has a substantial appropriation for 
market research activities which are normally executed 
by outside ~companics The Market Research 
executive, responsible to the Marketing Manager, will 
be responsible for bricting the agencies on the surveys 
to be carried out, and for the interpretation of results. 

He will also be required to make appreciations from 
data availab'e of the overseas markets in which the 
Company has agricultural interests. 

Preferred qualitications are a degree in economics or 
agricultural cconomics with adequate knowledge of 
Statistical theory. Experience in Market Research 
is desirable. 

The salary offered to the successful applicant will 
be appropriate to his qualifications and expericnee. 
A contributory pension scheme cxists, and this 
extends to widows and dependent children. 

Applications, giving full details of qualifications 
and expericnce, should be sent to Group Personnel 
Officer (1V12), 


FISONS LIMITED, 


Suffolk. 


of the Fertiliser Division 


Harvest House, Felixstowe, 


HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 

require a young graduate in statistics, or cconomics with 
Statistics as a main subject, to assist in a serics of enquirics 
relating to the architectural profession and the building industry. 
Some experience in research work desirable. Salary between 
£650 and £850 according to age and experience Applications 
to Secretary, R.1.B.A., 66 Portland Place, London, W.1. 


technical and administrative 


experience and ability, preferably in the field of turbo-machinery. 


This is an appointment of the 


highest 


importance and the successful 


candidate will have to be of sufficient calibre to qualify for a seat on the Board, 


immediately or soon after his appointment. 


The post will be of interest to applicants who can justify a starting salary 
Good bonus and pension schemes. 


of £3,000 per annum or more. 


Applications, marked “ Technical Director—Confidential,” should be addressed 


to Bristows, Cooke & Carpmael, Solicitors, 1 Copthall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 
They will be treated in the strictest confidence. 





HE COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN requires young 
graduate (man) to assist in promotion of aims of_ the 
Council and the Design Centre. Essential qualifications : Good 
degree. easy manner. ability to express himself well orally and 


in writing. a strong interest in design. Starting salary £535 
to £660 according to age and experience, rising to £985. 
Opportunitics for promotion. Pensionable — post.— Write 
particulars of age. education and posts held (if any), with 
dates. to the Establishment Officer (quoting E/54), 28 Hay- 
market, S.W.1. TRA 8000. 


CONOMIC SECTION : LC.F.C. requires Assistant 
to Head of Section. A good degree in cconomics 
is necessary. plus several years’ business or academic 
experience. The work involves watching and reporting 
on developments and trends in industry. as well as 
on cconomic and financial matters. The ability to 
cope with detailed work and some skill in using 
statistics will be distinct advantages. Salary according 
to age and expericnce in £1,000 — £1,500 range. 
Apply to the Chairman's Assistant, Industrial & 
Commercial Finance Corporation Limited. 7 Drapers’ 
Gardens, London, E.C.2, for an application form. 


SEARCH ASSISTANTS the BOARD OF 

TRADE offices in Glasgow and Leeds. Duties include 
collection and presentation of data, assistance in preparation 
of reports and memoranda dealing with population, distribution, 
trade, industry. communications, services and natural resources. 


required by 





Qualifications: at least Second Class Honours degree, or 
equivalent in Economics, Statistics or kindred subjects. 
Background knowledge and experience advantagcous. These 
are temporary appointments (ic. not established posts) but 


they are likely to last for some time and will carry F.S.S.U. 
benefits. Men's salary range £625 £1,120. Starting pay 
according to «age and experience.—Write. giving age, 
qualifications and experience, to Manager. P.E.1349. Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, Professional and Exccutive 
Register, Atlantic House, Farringdon Street, E.C.4. Only 
those persons sclected for interview will be advised of result. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 
ABERYSTWYTH 


CHAIR OF STATISTICS 











\ Chair of Statistics is being established and applications 
are invited for the appointment of Professor at a commencing 
salary of not less than £2,300 per annum. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom ten copies of application, together with the names 
of three referees. should be sent by August 31. 1959. 

T. MAELGWYN DAVIES. 
Registrar. 





M. TREASURY require a Senior Information Officer in 
‘the Bricfing Section of the Information Division. 
Essential qualifications are an above-average writing ability 


and a good grasp of economic affairs. Familiarity with official 
and standard statistical sources would be an advantage. Salary 
range : £1,395 — £1.660 per annum A.Q.E.—Write. giving age. 
full particulars of qualitications and experience, to Manager 
(PE.1523), M.L.N.S.. Professional and Executive Register, 
A\thantic House, Farringdon Street. London, E.C.4. Only 
those Persons selected for interview will be advised. 

ARKET RESEARCH EXECUTIVE required by small but 

expanding marketing consultants. Applicants, who should 
have a degree in Economics or statistics and some experience 
ot survey work. will be responsible for all aspects of both 
consumer and industrial market research. Prospects are 
exceptionally good for an energetic and intelligent person who 


. Prepared to work hard. Starting salary £1,000 per annum.— 
rite. 


with full details of education and experience. to 

Box 1181! 
OD AK LIMITED. HARROW.—Applications are invited 
from mgn up to 25 to join the Company's Planning 
Organisation. Although preference will be given to Graduates, 
other candidates of “ A Level G.C.E. will be considered ; 
Mathematics at “A” Level is a preferred subject. Initial 
salary will be according to qualitications and experience. 
There is opportunity to assume supervisory duties within a 


reasonable time, with commensurate salary exPectations.—Please 
apply. in writing. to the Personnel Manager (Department 125). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CORK 


DUNLOP RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN ECONOMICS 


The latest date for receipt of applications for this valuable 
three-year Fellowship of £1,000 per annum, tenable at 
University College. Cork, has been extended. Four copies 


of completed applications should be submitted to the President 
by September 1. 1959. 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
CHRISTCHURCH NEW ZEALAND 
LECTURESHIP IN POLITICAL 


Applications are invited for the above 
Department of History and Political Science Applicants should 
have an Honours degree. A special interest in the comparative 
study of political institutions or the analysis of political socicty 
is desirable but not cssential. 


SCIENCE 


position in the 


The salary attached to the position will be at the rate of 
£1,025 per annum, rising by annual increments of £50 to 
£1,275 per annum. An allowance is made towards travelling 
expenses. 


Further particulars are available from the Secretary 
tion of Universitics of the British Commonwealth, 


Associae 
46 Gordon 


Square. London, W.C.1 
Applications close. in New Zealand and London, op 
August 31, 1959, 
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THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY 
LIMITED 


ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS SECTION 


require 
at Head Office in the West End young 
ECONOMIC STATISTICIAN 


to join a small team responsible for the study of a wide 
range of problems; primari'y, though not wholly, on questions 
of financial policy. We seck a man with a special and strong 
liking for this branch of applied economics and _ statistics. 
Exact nature of experience less important. Statistics at least 
equivalent of R.S.S. Certificate. Salary will be in accordance 
with age, qualifications and experience and the Company 
operates a contributory pension scheme. 


Applications to: 
The Staff Officer. . 
The British Oxygen Company Limited, 
Bridgewater House, Cleveland Row. 
St. James's, London, S.W.1. 


~~ EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION 


Following male staff required for appointment on two years’ 
probation for permanent and _ pensionable employment. 
Commencing salary according to qualifications and experience 
in scale (including Inducement Pay) £1,056 rising to £1,341 
a year. Outfit allowance £30. Free passages. Liberal home 
leave on full salary after tour of 30-36 months. 

STATISTICAL OFFICER (HOLLERITH) (M3A/52744/EN). 
Candidates, under 35, must have good G.C.E. and sound 
knowledge of large scale punched card installations, and be 
able to plan new application of punched cards to statistical 
problems. Officer will probably be stationed at Nairobi 
initially. 

STATISTICAL OFFICERS (M3A/52745/EN). Candidates, 
under 40, must have Higher School Certificate or equivalent 
and preferably higher qualifications in Economics, Statistics 
or allied subjects. Experience, preferably in a supervisory 
capacity, in a statistical or similar office essential. Duties 
include control of analysis of statistical material. Officer 
will probably be stationed at Dar-es-Salaam initially. 

Write to the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. 
State age, name in block letters, full qualifications and 
experience and quote the reference number shown against the 
Post applied for. 


NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE OF 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH INC. 


APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR 


The Board of Trustees of the New Zealand Institute of 
Economic Research Inc. invites applications from suitably 
qualified persons for appointment as Director of the Institute, 
which is located at Wellington, New Zealand. 

The objects of the Institute are to conduct applied research 
into, and compile information on the economic problems of 
New Zealand, to engage in economic education and to 
undertake in-service training in research technique. 

The successful candidate must possess high academic 
qualifications in Economics, have had administrative experience 
and experience in industry and commerce. 

The salary of the Director will be from £3.000 to £3.500 per 
annum according to qualifications and experience. The scale 
rises in increments of £125. An allowance is made towards 
travel and removal expenses. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of 
application may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in New Zealand 
August 31, 1959. 


and London, on 


COMMERCE LECTURER 


Lecturer in Commercial subjects required by large Oil 
Company for work in Middle East. The sclected candidate 
will be required to prepare Iraqi apprentices and adult 
employees for the R.S.A. examination at Intermediate and 
Advanced level and to assist in “‘on the job” training of 
accounts apprentices. Applicants should possess a degree in 
Commerce or equivalent qualification and previous teaching 
experience in a Technical or Commercial College. Teaching 
Diploma and business experience essential. Age limit 35. 
Service, which is recognised as teaching service for pension 
Purposes by the Ministry of Education, is on three year 
(renewable) contracts with pensionable pay not less than 
£1,300 per annum, plus large local currency allowances, 
Annual leave with paid passages. Fully furnished accommoda- 
tion provided at nominal rental but owing to shortage of 
married quarters applicants should be prepared for initial 
separation.—Write in detail, quoting No. 808, to Box No. 2694, 
c/o Charles Barker & Sons Ltd., Gateway House, London, 
E.C.4, 





~ THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER _ 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER OR 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN SOCIAL STATISTICS. Salary 
scales, per annum: Lecturer. £900 to £1,650, initial salary 
according to qualifications and experience: Assistant Lecturer, 
£700 to £850. Membership of the F.S.S.U. and Children’s 
Allowance Scheme.—Applications should be sent not later 
than 10 days of the appearance of this advertisement to the 
Registrar, the University. Manchester, 13, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be obtained 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant in the 
Department of Political Science. Salary Scale £700 by £50 
to £850 per annum, with superannuation benefit and family 
allowance where applicable. The person appointed will be 
expected to take up duty on October 1, 1959. The successful 
candidate will be required to conduct tutorials in the History 
of Political Theory, and also in Modern Government. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
with whom applications, giving the names of two referces, 
should be lodged not later than September 5, 1959. 

CHARLES H. STEWART, 
, Secretary to the University. 

July, 1959, 
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DATA PROCESSING DIVISION 


Because of the continued and progressive expansion of this Company and Div 


ision, 


applications are invited from senior and junior executives. EXPERIENCE of Commerce 
and Industry and/or Punched Cards, and/or Computer techniques. 


QUALIFICATIONS: The appointments call for professionally qualified men (A.C.A, 
A.C.W.A., A.C.I.S., A.M.I.Mech.E., or A.M.I.E.E.). 
to consider other men of high calibre and wide business experience without such 


qualifications. 


We would, however, be pleased 


SALARY: Successful applicants can look forward to average earnings of £2,000 


per annum. 


LOCATIONS: Edinburgh, Leeds, Newcastle, Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, 


Bristol, and throughout the United Kingdom. 


JOB DESCRIPTION : After a thorough training in London and a Branch, applicants 
will be given full responsibility to investigate precedures in Customers’ and Prospective 
Customers’ offices and factories, to recommend and develop appropriate equipment 


for mechanisation. 


The next courses commence October, 1959, and January, 1950 


Applications, giving full details and enclosing a recent photograph (returnable), 
to The Personnel Manager IBM, United Kingdom, Limited, 101, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1, quoting reference DP/59/7. 


EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION 


STATISTICIANS, EAST AFRICAN STATISTICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


Candidates should have a good Honours degree preferably 
in Economics with Statistics as a main subject. The latter 
is not essential provided that Statistics has been included in 
the degree course and the candidate has a good knowledge 
of statistical methods and the handling of statistical data. 
Experience desirable of work in a government or commercial 
Statistical organisation or post graduate research in economic 
analyses or statistical surveys. Age limit 40. Appointment 
may be pensionable or on contract terms, inclusive salary 
scale £939 — £1,863, point of entry determined by experience. 
Gratuity of 134 per cent of salary if appointment is on 
contract. Income tax at local rates. Free passages on first 
appointment and on leave for officer and family. Liberal 
home leave on full salary. Government quarters, when 
availab!e. at moderate rental.—Apply, stating full name and 
giving brief details of qualifications and experience, to Director 
of Recruitment, Colonial Office, Great Smith Street, London, 
S.W.1. quoting BCD 59/88/02. 

CIENTIFIC OFFICER required by Air Ministry in 

Department of Scientific Adviser to assist in development 
of methods of electronic computer simulation of operational 
and logistic problems. Qualifications: First or Second Class 
Honours Deeree preferably in Mathematics or Statistics. 
Appointment offers scope for versatile scientist capable of 
working well with Service officers and of adopting methods 
suited to Service environment and valuable experience in 
princip'es of Operational Research. Salary. London, £655 to 
£1,150. Outside London slightly lower. Salary for women 
being raised by stages to men’s rates.—Forms from M.L.N.S., 
Technical and Scientific Register (K), 26 King Street, London, 
S.W.1 (quoting A 338/9A). 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


Applications are invited for an ASSISTANT IN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY. Salary scale £700 to £850 with appropriate placing. 
F.S.S.U. and child allowance. 

Particulars from the Secretary, The University, Aberdeen, 
with whom applications (two copies) should be lodged by 
August 31, 1959. 


RUSKIN COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Applications are invited for the post of Tutor (man or 
woman) in the field of Industrial Relations and either 
Economics or Social and Political Theory, starting not later 
than January, 1960. Salafy scale £900 x £50 — £1,350 x 
£75 — £1,650 and £50 family allowance. F.S.S.U. Applica- 
tions, with three referees. required by September 1, 1959.—Full 


particulars and form from the General Secretary, Ruskin 
College, Oxford. 





FOURAH BAY COLLEGE 


SIERRA LEONE 
(UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM) 


Applications are invited for Lectureship in Economics. 
Salary scale: £965 x £50 — £1.415 x £75 — £1,790 per annum. 
F.S.S.U. Outfit and family allowances. Passages for 
appointee and family on appointment, annual leave and normal 
termination. Part furnished accommodation at rent not 
excecding 7$ per cent of salary. 

Detailed application (six copies), naming three referees, by 
September 10, 1959, to Secretary, Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square. London 
W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 














FREETOWN TRAINING COLLEGE 


FOR TEACHERS 
SIERRA LEONE 


Applications are invited for the post of PRINCIPAL ¢ 
this new Training College. Applicants should possess a goo 
honours degrec, a diploma in education and good teaching ant 
training college experience. 

The salary of the post. which is non-pensionable, is £229 
Per annum (consolidated). In the case of overseas offices 
Ra Per cent contract addition will be paid plus a resettlemea 

Other conditions include passages on appointment, on leave. 
and on termination of service, passages for not more than thre: 
= and partly furnished accommodation at reasonable 

al. 

Further particulars may be obtained from The Council fot 
Overseas Colleges of Arts, Science and Technology, 12 Lincoln’ 
Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, to whom applications (six copie? 
giving age. qualifications, experience, testimonials and th 
names of referees should be sent by August 31, 1959. 


AUSTRALIA 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


SENIOR LECTURER IN ACCOUNTANCY 
NEWCASTLE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


The University invites applications for appointment to tM 
Position of SENIOR LECTURER IN ACCOUNTANCY # 
the Newscastle University College. 

Salary: £A2,216 range £A2,566 per annum. 
Salary according to qualifications and experience. J 

Applicants must possess a University degree preferably 
honours, or possess equivalent qualifications and_be qualuncé 
accountants with adequate practical experience in the fe 
of financial and cost accounting. 7 , 

The successful applicant will be responsible for 
organisation and administration of the School of Account 
at the College. ‘ f 

The appointee will be eligible, subject to medical files 
to contribute to the State Suverannuation Fund. 2 

First-class ship fare to Sydney of appointee and his fant 
will be paid. two 

Four copies of applications, including the names pl 
referees. should be lodged with the Agent General for ee 
South Wales, 56 Strand, London, W.C.2. and a copy formate 
by airmail in an envelone marked * University Appoininn 
to the Bursar, The University of New South Wales, Post — 
Box 1, Kensington, New South Wales, Australia, ' 
August 31, 1959. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Applications are invited for the post of Research ¥ 
in the Department of Organisation of Industry and 7 ” 
for a period of two years. Salary in the range £1,000 ann 
per annum, with placement according to qualification 
expericnce, and with superannuation benceiit. tuation 
concerned with a research project on the  cvae sig 
management training which is being undertaken in co 
with a large industrial undertaking.  _—s_ +. one of itt 

Applicants should have good qualifications 1 = citht 
social sciences, preferably Social Psychology. ® successtil 
academic or industrial research expericnee. ber 1, 198 
candidate will be expected to take up duty on Octo 
or as soon as possible thereafter. igned 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under 
with — Bp giving a names of t 

odged on as possible. ee 
should be lodged as so CHARLES H. STEW ART. ig 
Secretary to the Unly 
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June, 1959. 
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THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 


ACCOUNTANT 


Company invites applications from chartered 
mune shee main interest lies in the interpretation of 
figures for industrial management for an interesting appoint- 
ment in its Industrial Group headquarters. Candidates, who 
‘hould be aged between 30 and 40, must have had industrial 
experience after qualifying, They must have the ability to 
interpret figures im terms top management needs. an 
analytical mind and an interest in statistical method. Some 
reading knowledge of any of the principal European languages. 
particularly German, would be an advantage. This job is an 
exacting one and success in it would offer good future prospects 
in the Company. 


Write : 
STAFF MANAGER, 
THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED. 
21 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


Quote Ref. 88/59.E. i 7 a 
INSUMER RESEARCH.—British Nylon Spinners Ltd. has 
a vacancy for a male graduate (aged 21-29) in Economics, 
Sociology or Statistics. The work, in the Consumer Research 
Section in London, is in a new and interesting ficld of textiles. 
concerning clothing and synthetic fibres, and will give wide 
experience of consumer research techniques. The man 
appointed will be involved in the general work of the Section, 
and will have special responsibilities for supervising a 
continuing consumer survey and preparing from the data 
collected a wide range of analyses and reports for marketing 
and allied purposes. He must be capable of working 
independently and presenting clear written and verbal reports. 
Previous experience of consumer survey and tabulation methods 
is desirable, but not essential.—Please write to the Personnel 
Manager at Pontypool, Monmouthshire. é 


MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 


An industrial company in the North of England 
require an experienced man about 30/40 years of 
age to develop an existing Management Training 
Scheme. It is preferable. though not essential, that 
candidates should possess a University degree and 
be ab’e to conduct lectures and discussion groups at 
a fairly high level. The duties are principally 
concerned with the training of University graduates. 
Public and Grammar School pupils, and organising 
the training in management of the Company's own 
employees. This job offers excelent scope to a man 
of initiative and drive who can attain a _ senior 
position with the Company. A five-day week, 
comtributory pension scheme and__ recreational 
facilities. — Applications, endorsed ‘** Management 
Training,” must give details of age, education and 
eaperience, to Box 1185. 


NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE OF 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH INC. 


APPOINTMENT OF SENIOR RESEARCH OFFICER 


The Board of Trustees of the New Zealand Institute of 
Economic Research Inc. invites applications from_ suitably 
qualified persons for appointment as Senior Research Officer. 

The objects of the Institute are to conduct applied research 
into, and compile information on the economic problems of 
New Zealand. to engage in economic education and to 
undertake in-service training in research technique. 

The successful candidate must possess high academic 
qualifications in Economics, have had administrative experience 
and experience in industry and commerce. 

salary of the Senior Research Officer will be from £1.800 
to £2.000 Per annum according to qualifications and experience 
The scale rises in increments of £100. An allowance is made 
‘ewards travel and removal expenses 

Further particulars and information as to the method of 
application may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
nhiversities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square. 
London, W.C.1. 

Applications close. in 


and London. on 
\ugust 31, 1959. 


New Zealand 





UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
LECTURE SHIP 


IN. GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


Applications are invited tor the above position. 
‘ea for a Lecturer is within the range £41,500 — 
ibe ne der annum, plus cost of living adjustment, and 
Act The ject to deductions under the State Superannuation 
aualific 9 commencing salary will be fixed according to the 
Cease and experience of the successful applicant. 
the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme in cases approved 
olan University and its Bankers. marricd men may be 
by loans to purchase a house 


anplicats Particulars and information as to the method ot 
a Une? be obtained from the Secretary. Association 
Versities of the British Commonwealth. 36 Gordon 


Square, London, W.C.1 
ications : 

August 26, a in 

ee —— 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 
JOHANNESBURG 
SOUTH AFRICA 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Applic ag ‘. 
cations are appointment to a_ post of 


Senior Lecturer in the De ‘ 

Partme oO ommer: i é 
' , mt of 
0 assumed < J 5 C erce. Duties are 


Australia and London, on 


invited for 


thereafter. 1960. or as soon as possible 
a stacked to the post is on the scale £1,590 x 
cordance | with he commencing salary will be determined in 
successful cua ds the qualifications and experience of the 
anual ‘date. _In_ addition, it is anticipated that an 


“tt year 10" Savings bonus of £60 will be paid in October 
vehes it of the Provident Furid is compulsory and 
Membership on bution of Der cent of the salary paid 
the case or = the Sua Medical Aid Fund is obligatory in 
he duties concn ce WhO is found eligible for membership 
and Applied Lean y mainly in lecturing in courses in Commerce 
leading for the nomics to students (fujl-time and part-time) 
' Coniicate in an" of B.Com. and those in training ‘for 
S also expected fn ¢ Theory of Accountancy. Research work 
Intending app rom members of the academic staff. 
von from the sant’ may obtain further and detailed informa- 
Tish Comman. ct@t¥,, Association of Universities of the 
nonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


APDlicatio 
, n lose : : 
August 31, 1gsg° OS® im South Africa’ and London. or 


<<< tt tC CLL 





APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


POST OF 
EXPORT MANAGER 
(OR DEPUTY) SOUGHT BY 


Export Executive with successful sales record who now 
holds overseas managerial post with leading British manufac- 
turer. Aged 34 and feels his experience. interests. energy 
and administrative ability now provide qualifications to achieve 
his ambitions in this field. 

Experience mainly confined to Eastern and African Export 
Markets but with thorough practical knowledge of shipping. 
advertising, office management, sales planning and promotion : 
in particular the marketing of branded proprictary articles. _ 
_ The scope of this applieant’s desire for advancement is 
limited by his specialisation in and dedication to export work 
but this. and his understanding of markets convinces him that 
this is the field where his va'ue is greatest. A Deputy position 
with a view to eventual promotion would be attractive but 
acceptance of any post might involve up to three months 
notice to present employers. In U.K July onwards.—Box 1186. 

NERGETIC young businessman, resident Vienna, partner 

of successful light clothing factory now nearing limit of 
cupacity, now has some sparc time and offers his services. 
Educated public school and Cambridge. Highest personal 


references. Visits London and Manchester every other month. 
Seatens trips Italy, Holland, Switzerland.—Please write 
x 4. 


ENTLEMAN, Australian nationality, returning Australia 
shortly. permanent residence after 30 years’ high level 
business experience U.K., would like discuss British Indus- 
trialists their interests/representations Australia.—Box 1183. 
NDONESIAN STUDENT of Accountancy, B.Sc.(Econ.). 
1959, L.S.E.. requires articled clerksh’p, preferably without 
Premium, to commence Autumn, 1959.—Please contact the 
Cultural Sttaché. Indonesian Embassy. 38 Grosvenor Square. 
London, W.1}. 
OUNG MAN, 26. experienced in Foreign Trade, secks 
employment, preferab’'y in London, with an organisation 
with overseas contacts. Proficient in office procedure (typing, 
etc.), Spanish.—Write Box 1178. 


PROPERTY 


£250 MODERN FACTORY for sale Melbourne, 
’ Sustratia. Modern, single storey brick 
buildings cover $2.900 sq. ft. on 2.6 acre site. Nothing over 
20 years old. Suitable light-medium heavy engineering.— Details 
from W. H. Edwards, Sawell & Sons Ltd., 4 Ludgate Circus, 
London. E.C.4. Tel.: FLE 4353. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 
GOVERNMENT 


LEASE OF HOTEL SITE ON NORTH BANK 
OF ZAMBEZI RIVER OVERLOOKING 
LAKE KARIBA 


1. Applications are invitea for the lease of an hotel site, 
approximatcly seven acres in extent. situated on the high 
land on the North bank of the Zambezi River overlooking 
the Kariba Lake and ‘n a direct line some two miles north- 
westwards of the dam. The site is 2,900 feet above mean 
sea level and is located on the highest ridge in this region 
of the North bank. It:1s of comparable height to Signal Hill 
on the South bank and just over 1,300 fect above the normal 
top water level of the lake. 

2. It commands the most magnificent views Of the lake with 
Panoramas in all directions. 

3. The hotel site also overlooks an area on the lake shore 
either side of a natural harbour, which is being planned 
for development for holiday and recreational purposes 
Amenities will be available in this area to hotel residents. 

4. Present access to the site is by a jeep track from a point 
on the North Access Road approximately five and a half miles 
from the dsm wall. The alignment of the permanent access 
road has been surveyed and its construction and maintenance 
costs will be the subject of a separate agreement between the 
successful applicant and the Northern Rhodesia Government. 

5. A trial borehole has been sunk approximately one mile 
northwards of the site. At the time of test. pumping for six 
hours gave a yield in excess of 1.500 gallons an hour. The 
successful applicant will be required to ‘ake over this borehole 
and ai his own expense to provide a satisfactory system of 
water supply. The consequential lease of the site and necessary 
wayleaves can be arranged. 

6. Electricity requirements shou'd be arranged by direct 
negotiation between the successful applicant and the Federal 
Power Board, P.O. Box 630. Salisbury. 

7. The Northern Rhodesia Government is prepared to offer 
the lease of the hotel site on the following conditions: 

(a) The lease will be for a period of 99 years: 

(b) A premium of £50 per acre and an annual rent of £6 per 
acre will be payable on the land. The rent will be revisable 
at intervals of 33 years: 

(c) Hotel buildings to a minimum va'ue of £100,000. and 
in accordance with plans and a programme of work first 
approved by the Government. must be completed within three 
vears of the commencement of the lease : 

(d) The premises to be maintained in good 
the satisfaction of the Government ; 

(ec) Assignment, subletting and mortgage 
the written consent of the Government : 

(f) No subdivision of the land will be permitted ; 

(2) Payment of survey fees. costs of borehole and costs of 
oreparation and registration of the lease. 

8. Applications should be forwarded to the Secretary. 
Ministry of Legal Affairs, PO. Box RW.106. Ridgeway. 
Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia, to reach him not later than 
October 31, 1959, and should be accompanied by ful) details. 
including sketch plans and a programme of work of the 
Proposed development. 

9. Plans and maps of the area may be inspected at the office 
of the Northern Rhodesia Commissioner. 57. Haymarket. 
London, S:W.1. 

10. The Northern Rhodesia Government reserves the right 
to select the application which appears to Government to 
be the most suitable. If no application is considered to be 
suitable the lease wili not be granted. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


IPLOM-KAUFMANN REINHOLD FROMBGEN of 
KOBLENZ wishes to supply graphite to foundrics. Would 
also like to contact industrial mill for braying. 
i it a day with a glass of El Cid Sherry. the bott'ed 
sunshine of Spain. It’s a superb Amontillado—a wonderful 
prelude to a relaxing evening. 


REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 


Send for details which show an attractive proposition to 
nanufacturers. 

Write to the Managing Director. Remploy Ltd.. 25-28 
Buckingham Gate, S.W.1, or telephone VICtoria 6621 (12 lines) 
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THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services of Chartered Secretaries 
to fill secretarial and similar executive posts are invited to 
communicate with the Secretary of the Institute (Dept. EB). 
14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


AN YOU USE A BOX CAMERA ?—then you can take 
lifelike 8 mm. colour movies with the Bell Howell Autoset. 
£41 16s.—City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 66 Cheapside, London, 
At ANY AGE nothing is more important than the right 
~~ ¢areer—Consult the Vocational Guidance Association, 
374 Devonshire Street, London, W.1. Tel.: WELbeck 8017. 





OOKS.—Review copies and others in fine condition 
2 purchased. Also L.P. Records.—D. Levin. 38 Berners 
Street. W.1. Museum 4224. 

HARE A FLAT LTD., 175 Piccadilly, HYD 2545. Infinite 


care. right peruse or siete flat. aun os “ 
NU-WAY OIL UURNERS ave en 
2,150,000 installed since 1921 supplying § clean 
economical labour-free warmth in the home. Thermostat 
control. Send for details of Nu-way oil-firing, the cheapest 
form of automatic heat.—Nu-way Heating Plants Ltd. (Box 
A543). Droitwich. 
ATIONALLY established firm manufacturing and selling 
high-c'ass specialities with sales forces calling on the retail 
chemist, wholesale and retail drapery trades, and on hospitals. 
seeks investment in or preferably purchase of business capable 
of expansion making and/or selling products distributed 
through these outlets. Likcly that existing management wou!d 
be retained.—Please apply Box 1182. 


NATIONAL IRANIAN OIL COMPANY 


228/9 JULY 1, 1959 


Pursuant to the Pre-Announcement No. 228/6 of April 1. 
1959. District XVIII of the Petroleum Districts of Iran having 
the boundaries defined in the said Pre-Announcement is, as 
from this date. declared as “* Open.” 

Applicants desiring to carry out petroleum operations in the 
said District may act according to the procedure laid down 
in the above mentioned Pre- Announcement. 

NATIONAL IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, 
A. Entezam, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. _ 


NATIONAL IRANIAN OIL COMPANY 


ANNOUNCEMENT NO 


ANNOUNCEMENT NO. 


228/10 AUGUST 1. 1959 


Pursuant to the Pre-Announcement No. 228/7 of May 2. 
1959, District XIV_ of the Petro'cum Districts of Iran having 
the boundaries defined in the said pre-Announcement is, as 
from this date, declared as ‘* Open.” 

Applicants desiring to carry out petroleum operations in the 
said District may act according to the procedure laid down 
in the above mentioned Pre-Announcement. 

NATIONAL IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, 
A. Entezam. 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND NO. 288 


Notice is hereby given that a DIVIDEND of 50 cents per 
share upon the paid-up capital stock of this Bank has been 
declared for the current quarter and will be PAYABLE at the 
Bank and its branches on and after September 1, 1959, to 
shareholders of record at the close of business on July 31, 1959. 

By Order of the Board, 
K. M. SEDGEWICK, 
General Manager. 


July 15, 1959. 


NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an Interim Dividend of Fifty 
Cents (50c) per share, Canadian funds, has been declared by 
the Directors of Noranda Mines, Limited, payable Septem- 
ber 15, 1959, to shareholders of record August 18, 1959.—By 
Order of the Board, C. H. Windeler. Secretary.—Toronto. 


Ontario July_13, 1959. 

EDUCATION AND COURSES 3 
PORTSMOUTH COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
FULL-TIME COURSE FOR THE B.SC.(ECON.) DEGRFE 


OF LONDON UNIVERSITY 


Applications for the session 1959/60 can now be considered. 
Applications should be made to the Course Tutor. 


Entrance requirements are : 
(a) G.C.E. passes in any five subjects of which at least two 
must be at Advanced level, or 
(b) G.C.E. passes in any four subjects, of which at least three 
must be at Advanced level. 
ERMAN language /lterature, all levels; native teachers. 
Preparation for G.C.E., etc. New elementary courses start 
September Ist. Register now.—ASHLEY COLLEGE, Ger. 8782. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a wide 
range of subjects for the two examinations for London. 
Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if entrance is included) at moderate 
fees. 1.149 Wolsey Hall students passed Lond. Univ. 
B.Sc.Econ. exams, 1950-58. Tuition also for G.C.E., Law, 
Statistical. other exams.—Prospectus (mention exam.) from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B.. Director of Studies, 
Dept. P16, WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
graduates and older students. 
14-week courses.—Write. Organising 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


tor Examinations—University Law, 
Secretarial Civil Service. Management, Export, Commercial, 
General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-examination) courses in business subjects.—Write today 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning ¢xamination 
or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London, E.C.4. 





especially for university 
Six-month and intensi.¢ 
Secretary, DAVIES’S, 


Accountancy. Costing, 
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Yawata Steel produces all gauges of steel 
which can fully comply with requirements 
of countries the world over. 





Wy 
YAWATA IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE : Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 





SUBSIDI ARIES . CABLE ADDRESS : YAWATASTEEL TOKYO Telephone : 20-114! 
JAPAN SPECIAL STEEL TUBE CO., LTD. eee eee ee Ts 
oster Strasse 22, oom , Seagram 
derhnenesctapeeincticte esempreplaintmny te, ted Duesseldorf, West Germany 375 Park Ave, New York 22, N.Y. U.S.A 


YAWATA CHEMICAL INDUSTRY CO., LTD. Cable Address: Cable Address: 
YAWATA METAL FORM CO., LTD. YAWATASTEEL DUESSELDORF YAWATAISCO NEW YORK 


